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WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The following LIST of the PRINCIPAL WORKS at present in Circulation will 
serve to indicate the character and extent of this Library. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 1000 Copies. 
A Life for a Life. 2500 Copies, 
Tuscany in 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 
Through Norway with a Knapsack. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama. 
Friends in Council. A New Series. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 
Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Realities of Paris Life. 

What will he do with it ? 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans. 
White's History of France. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 
Kane's Wanderings of an Artist. 
Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 
Travels in Greece, by Bayard Taylor. 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 
Lushington’s Italian War,—1848-9. 
The Semi-detached House. 

Froebel’s Travels in Central America. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
Geoffry Hamlyn, by H. Kingsley. 





Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 2500 Copies. 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 3250 Copies. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Recollections, by Samuel Rogers. 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Stuart. 
McCausland’s Notes on the Apocalypse. 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. 
Mackay’s Travels in America. 

Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 

King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Muirhead's Life of James Watt. 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 

Forster's Biographical Essays. 

Mansel's Bampton Lectures. 

Baillie’s Memoir of St. Augustine. 
Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. 
Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
Memorials of Percy B. Shelley. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. 

Conolly’s Romance of the Ranks. 

A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa. 
What is Revelation ? by F. D. Maurice. 
Michiel’s Austrian Government. 
Memorials of the Duchess Renée. 
Dickson’s Unity of the Sciences. 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HunpRED THousanp VOLUMES per Annum, con- 
sisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED, 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
b 
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NEW SERIAL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HARRY LORREQUER.” pre 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF h 
whe 
"4 x3 
ONE OF THEM. of 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “pHIZ.” A’ 
: ( 
NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ’ 
In November will be published, in one vol. demy 8vo, with a Map, . 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. , 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Lif 
Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” &c. } 
NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS BY J. G. KOHL. ~ 
In November will be published, in one volume demy octavo, with Woodcuts, The 
KITCHI-GAMI: Ss 
TALES FROM LAKE SUPERIOR. _ 
New Volume of Poems by the Author of “The Wanderer.” Thr 
In November will be published, in one vol. foolscap 8vo, T , 
A NEW POEM. . 
Bry OWEN MEREDITH, Voy: 
Author of “ Clytemnestra,” “ The Wanderer,” &c. Cl 
Vi 
Also in November, a New Edition of Shel! 
CLYTEMNESTRA, THE EARL’S RETURN, &c. si 
Bry OWEN MEREDITH. Extre 
A 
In November will be published, in one volume foolscap octavo, Pr 
THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED ™ 
IN HIS WORKS. lis: 
By tHE Rey. AARON AUGUSTUS MORGAN, M.A. 
Shortly will be published, in one volume, post octavo, Dome: 
TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. Pen 
Ney 







By DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 
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65 CoRNHILL, Oct. 1, 1859. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. respectfully announge that they are 
preparing to commence, with the New Year, the Publication of 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
EDITED BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 


who will be a regular Contributor to its Pages, and with whom will be associated some 


of the most eminent Writers’ of the day. 
Further particulars will appear in future Advertisements. 





A Visit to the Philippine Isles in 1858-59. By Sir John Bowring, 
Governor of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. Demy 8vo. With 
numerous IIlustrations, 

On the Strength of Nations. By Andrew Bisset, M.A. Post 8vo. 

Heathen and Holy Lands; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, 
and Jordan. By Captain J. P. Bricas, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 

Life in Spain. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols. Post 8vo. With 
Eight Tinted Illustrations. 

Expositions of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. By the late 
Rev. Frep. W. Ropertson. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

The Elements of Perspective. By John Ruskin, M.A. With Eighty 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 

Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Letters. Translated from 
the German. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. By W. M. Williams. With 
Six Tinted Views, Woodcuts, and Map. Post 8vo. Price 12s, cloth. 

To Cuba and Back. By R. H. Dana, Author of “Two Years before 
the Mast.” Post 8vo. Price 7s. cloth. 


Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary, and the Coast of 
China, in H.M.S. “ Barracouta.” By J. M. Tronson, R.N. 8vo. With Charts and 


Views. 18s. cloth. 
Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 


Price 7s, 6d. cloth. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Extremes, By Miss E.W. Atkinson, | The Dennes of Daundelyonn. By 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Queens of Mrs, Cuares J. Propy. 3 vols. 
Prussia.” 2 vols. Cousin Stella; or, Conflict. By the 


The Two Homes By William Ma- Author of “ Violet Bank.” 3 vols. 
av Author of “The Heir of Val- | Confidences. By the Author of 
is.” “Rita.” 





CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 
New Vouumes. 

Domestic Stories, selected from | Romantic Tales, including “ Avil- 
“ Avillion” and other Tales. By the lion.” By the Author of “ John Hali- 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” fax, Gentleman.” New Edition. Post 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


After Dark. By Wilkie Collins, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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NEW WORKS. 


TUSCANY IN ’49 AND ’59. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT, 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 


By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 











NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 
By WALTER WHITE, Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 





Including an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-takers, Tobacco- 


pipes, and all the Concomitants of Smoking in all Ages and Countries, 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F-.S.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 
A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In three vols. 





OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT 
TO MAKE THEM. 
By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., R.A. 
Post 8vo, 6s. With numerous Woodcuts. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. , 


By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., R.A. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 





MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 
AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY, 
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New Books and New Editions. 


> 


Friends in Council. A New Series. Two Vols. Post Octavo. 14s. 
Friends in Council. First Series. New Edition. Two Vols. 9s. 
Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Origi- 


nally published in ** Fraser’s Magazine.” Post Octavo. 


Misrepresentation: a Novel. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


“Friends and Fortune.” Two Volumes, Post Octavo. [In October. 


History of the War in Hungary in 1848 and 1849. By Otto Wenk- 


STERN. Originally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” and now carefully revised. 6s. 


The Crusaders: Scenes, Events, and Characters, from the Time of 
the Crusaders. By Tuomas KeicutLey. Fifth Edition. 7s. 


Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India: Extracts from Letters 


of Masor Hopson, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
Georce H. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition, with Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


George Canning and his Times. By Augustus Granville Stapleton. 


8vo. 16s. 


A Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in Senses dif- 
ferent from their present! By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Second Edition, enlarged, 4s. 


On Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition of Criminals. By the 


Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 2s. 6d. 


Revolutions in English History. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. The 
First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. Octavo. lis. 


A Long Vacation in Continental Picture-Galleries. By T. W. Jex 


Brake, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The Emotions and the Will. By A. Bain, M.A., Examiner in Mental 


Philosophy in the University of London. 15s, 
The Senses and the Intellect. By A. Bain, M.A. 15s, 
Elements of Chemistry. By W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 


of Chemistry, King’s College, London. Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations. 
27. 6s. 6d. 


The New Cratylus. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Third Edition, 


revised and enlarged. 20s. 


English Phraseology: a Series of Practical Exercises to be trans- 
lated into French, and intended as a Sequel to the Author’s “ Colloquial Exercises on 
Familiar Idioms of the French Language.” By F. J. Watrez, French Master in 
King’s College School. 5s. 














LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, 


With Notes by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

In two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

ALSO 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO “PARADISE LOST.” 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

In one volume, demy octavo, price 10s. 6d, 





TENTH EDITION OF 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


Post 8vo, price 2s. 





MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVELS. 
“To those who are in the habit of reading novels it is unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Trollope is one of the most amusing of authors.’”’— Times, May 23. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE BERTRAMS: A NOVEL 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,’’ “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
To be had at all the Libraries, 


DR. THORNE: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Tuirp anp CuEaPER Epition, price Five Shillings. 


“ We can promise a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘ Doctor Thorne,’—a laugh that 
does good to the laugher, not cynical and cruel, but hearty and sympathetic ; and there are 
so few books now-a-days that make us laugh. "Doctor Thorne’ is an excellent novel, and 
as such we commend it to our readers.” —Atheneum, 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 








Sr. CaTHERINE OF SIENA, IsaBELLA ANDREINI. 
CaTERINA SFORZA. Branca CaPPELLo. 
Vittoria COLONNA. Otympia PamrFIiLi. 
Tuiiia D’ ARAGONA. EizaBetra SIRANI. 
Otympia Morata. La CoriLia. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Two vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, price 22s. 





Seconp Epirion, feap. Svo, 9s, 6d, 


THE WANDERER. 
By OWEN MEREDITH, Author of “ Clytemnestra,” &c. 


“Some of the poems match in beauty of language and grace of thought with such mas- 
— of music as Herrick’s, Carew’s, Marvel's, Tennyson's, Moore’s, or Edgar Poe’s. 
. Every way this volume is remarkable.’’—Atheneum. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 
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-_ WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 








Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, 
and Historical. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s. 


On Liberty. 


Second EpirTion. 7s. 6d, 


, Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 


SEeconp Epirion, with Supplement. 1s. 6d, 


Principles of Political Economy. 
Octavo. Fourtu Epirion. Two Volumes, 30s. 
Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy. 
Octavo, 6s. 6d. 


4 A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 


Octavo. Fourtu Epition. Two Volumes, 25s, 


IT. 








LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
> &e. 





WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


RECTOR OF EVERSLEY, CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Reprinted chiefly from “ Fraser’s Magazine” and the “ North British Review.” 
a 


h that Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 
re are 


1, and THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


Tuirp Epition. 5s. 


HYPATIA. 


Tuirp EpITion. 6s, 


YEAST. 


Fourts Ep1rtion, with New Preface. 5s. 


THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. 


Sreconp Epirion. 6s. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


Second Epition. 33s. 6d. 


— TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Poe's Firty Epirion. 2s. 6d. 





LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Cuartes 


Lever. In one volume, 8vo, price 23s. With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME LONDON SCENES 
THEY SHINE UPON. By Georce Augustus Sata, author of “A Journey due 
North.” 8vo, price 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, 
AND CONJUROR. Written by Himsetr. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. By Max Ferrer. Post 8vo, 9s. 

THE ITALIAN CAUSE: ITS HISTORY AND ITS HOPES.— 
ITALY’S APPEAL TO A FREE NATION. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE THREE GATES: in Verse. By Cuauncy Hare Townsenp. 


Crown 8vo. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrter Wurst. Third Edi- 


tion. Post 8vo, 9s. 


DR. THORNE: a Novel. By Antuony Trotiopz. Third Edition. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “Mary Barton,” 
“Ruth,” &c. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis Wuire Jervis, M.P. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 


AURORA LEIGH: a Poem, in Nine Books. By Etizanetn Bar- 


RETT BrowninGc. Fourth Edition, with a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 38 vols. Feap. cloth, 18s. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 








THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elu- 


cidations and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS.—LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO- 
WORSHIP. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: MUS&US, TIECK, 
RICHTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN: WILHELM MEIS- 
TER’'S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


a> 
—————— 


1. 
THE CHURCH HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 


the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Century. By the Rev. Joun 
Cunnincuam, Manse of Crieff. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 








II. 
PALEONTOLOGY; or, a Systematic Summary of 


Extinct Animals and their Geological Relations. By RicHarp Owen, F.R.S., Su- 
perintendent of the Natural History Department in the British Museum, &c. &c. 
Demy 8vo. [In the press. 


TIL. 
A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH and SCOTCH 


LAW, stating the Differences in all their Departments; with a Dictionary of all Parallel 
Terms and Phrases. By James Paterson, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law ; Joint Author of a Practice of the Common Law, &c. Demy 8vo. [Jn the press. 


IV. 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By Tuomas Anperson, M.D., Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glas- 
gow, and Chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. [Jn the press. 


V. 
VOLUME XIX. of the ENCYCLOPASDIA BRI- 


TANNICA. Eighth Edition. Containing Rhetoric, by Witi1am Spacpine, A.M., 
Professor of Logic in the University of St. Andrew’s; Roman History, by the Rev. 
Cartes Merivate, B.D.; Sanitary Science, by Epwin Lanxester, M.D., and Henry 
Letuesy, M.D., &c. &c. Ato. [Jn the press. 


VI. 
VOLUME VI. of the NEW ILLUSTRATED EDI- 


TION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS is just published, price 4s. 6d.; to be followed 
by Volumes VII. and VIII. on the first of November, and two volumes per month 
thereafter. 

*,* This new Edition is to be completed in Forty-eight handy Volumes at 4s. 6d. 
each, containing Ninety-six Steel Engravings, and upwards of 1500 Woodcuts. 


VII. 
NEW EXEGESIS of SHAKESPEARE, Interpre- 


tation of his principal Characters and Plays on the Principle of Races. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. [Just published. 








EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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On October Ist will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 1/. 10s. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
From Richard II. to Henry VIII. (or the Perpendicular Style). 
By THe Epitor oF THE “ Giossary OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


With 140 Engravings of Existing Remains, from Original Drawings, numerous Plans of 
Houses, and Illustrations from Illuminated Mss. 


Also, price 21s. each, 
Vol. I—From the Conquest to Edward I. (Norman and Early English). 
Vol. II.—The Edwardian Period (or the Decorated Style). 
The Work complete, with 400 Engravings, and a general Index, 4 vols. 8vo, price 3/, 12s. 
OxrForD, AND 377 Stranp, Lonpon: J. H.anp J. PARKER. 























In royal 4to, price 27. 10s. in cloth, 


Facsimile of the Sketch-Book of Wilars de Honecort, 
AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Commentaries and Descriptions by MM, LASSUS and QUICHERAT. 


Translated and edited, with many additional Articles and Notes, 

By the Rev. ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, &c. 
With 64 Facsimiles, 10 Illustration Plates, and 43 Woodcuts. 

Lonpon: J. H. anp J. PARKER, 377 Srranp. 





i on 
















In small 4to, price 20s, in cloth, 


SPECIMENS OF MEDIEVAL IRONWORK. 


SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE, par Raymonp Borpeavx. 
Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Paris: AUBRY. Oxrorp: PARKERS. 















Nearly ready, the Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising the period from the Four- 
teenth to the Seventeenth Century, medium 8vo, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR & WEAPONS IN EUROPE. 
With numerous Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments. 
By JOHN HEWITT. 
Oxrorp anp Lonpon: J. H. anp J. PARKER. 

















Nearly ready, medium 8vo, price to Subscribers, 12s. 


A Manual for the Study of Monumental Brasses. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 
By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A. 
Oxrorp anp Lonvon: J. H. anv J. PARKER. 





stil 








BE 









In the press, 


The Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Translated from the French of M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
With Notes on Eneuisu Castxes by the Rev. C. H. Hartsuorng, M.A., 
And numerous Engravings of French and English Examples, 


OxrorD anp Lonpon: J. H. anv J. PARKER. 
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Cambridge, and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW LIST. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Will be published on November 1, price ONE SHILLING. 


“TOM BROWN AT OXFORD,” by the Author of “ Tom Brown’s Scuoot-Days,” 
will be commenced in the First Number. 








MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 
Fourth Edition, cloth, gilt edges, with beautifully coloured Illustrations, 


GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. By Cuartes Kinestey, Rector of 


Eversley. 
“Its pages sparkle with life ; they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated plea- 
sure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted degree.”— 


Eclectic Review. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1, WESTWARD HO! Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

2, TWO YEARS AGO. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 1l. 11s. 6d. 

8. PHAETHON : Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. ‘Third Edition, 2s. 
4, THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. Second Edition, illustrated, 5s, 
5. ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. is. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN.” 
Eighth Thousand, imperial 16mo, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 
SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. Illustrated by Ricuarp DoyLe. 
“A hearty life about the book . . . which will give the reader thoughts to do him 
good in many subsequent hours.”—John Bull. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, AND THE LAST ITALIAN POET. 
By the late Henry Lusuineron, Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. With 
a Biographical Preface by G. Stovin VENABLES, 





MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVEL. 
Three vols. crown 8vo, ll. 11s. 6d. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Kinastey, 
Esq. 

“ A work that keeps up its interest from the first page to the last; . . . full of vigorous 
stirring life.”—Atheneum, 
PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW WORK. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES: being a Critical Sketch of 
the History of British Prose Fiction. By Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ESSAYS: Biographical and Critical, chiefly on English Poets. 8vo, 12s. 








NEW WORE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.”’ 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. By F. W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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PROFESSOR GODWIN’S NEW WORK, 
In the press, in one volume, post 8vo, 


LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By tue Rev. PROFESSOR GODWIN, or New Cotrece, Lonpon. 
(Being the Congregational Lecture for 1858.) 


CONTENTS. - / 


The Nature of Faith. The Righteousness of Faith. 
The Object of Faith. Christian Goodness. 
The Causes of Faith. Christian Usefulness. 
The Effects of Faith— Forgiveness of Christian Happiness. 
Sins. On Faith, Reason, and Authority. 


MR, ISAAC TAYLOR ON ANCIENT BOOKS, 


In one vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS 
TO MODERN TIMES, 


TOGETHER WITH, 
THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL PROOF ; 


Or, a concise Account of the Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient Literature gene- 
rally, and the Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascertained ; including 
incidental Remarks upon the relative Strength of the Evidence usually adduced in 
behalf of the Holy Scriptures. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


*,* In this volume the author has endeavoured to furnish what he believes has been 
needed and wished for by teachers, public and private, in carrying forward a complete course 
of instruction in the departments of general and of literary history. To the inquiry, How 
have we become possessed of the products of the human mind in remote times? many who 
pass through schools and colleges are not well prepared to give more than a vague answer. 
Yet a distinct and satisfactory reply to such a question may easily be put before young 
persons, in the course of their ordinary studies. 

Incidentally, the special subjects embraced in this work are referred to in historical 
compendiums ; and some of them are usually brought forward, so far as they stand related 
to the argument in support of the genuineness and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. 
Treatises also upon particular portions of the general subject might be named ; but none of 
them appear to be weil adapted to the purposes of education. 

What the author supposes, on the part of teachers, is this: that they may wish to find 
at hand, and in a convenient form, a summary of information touching the subject in view, 
and such a summary as may either point the way for further inquiries—if more is needed— 
or such as shall convey a comprehensive knowledge of it to those by whom more than this 
may not be desired. 

* His book is throughout ingenious and interesting. He thoroughly understands what 
historical evidence really is,—what a given argument proves, and what it does not ; which 
is what really very few people are able to do.”—Saturday Review, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Lately published, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 
AN ELEMENTARY BOOK. 


“ Within the same bulk we know of no work on the higher philosophy abounding more 
in veracious, subtle, and suggestive thought.”—National Review. 








LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWCOD AND SON'S NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NARRATIVE OF LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
IN THE YEARS 1857-58-59. By Laurence Otrpnant, Acting Secretary to the 
Mission. In Two vols. Octavo, with numerous Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography 
and Wood Engravings, from Original Drawings and Photographs. [Jn the press. 

[A Library Edition of] 

NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. This Edition 
will be printed with a large and readable ty pe, in volumes of a convenient and hand- 
some form. It will consist of 43 Volumes, price 5s. each, to be published monthly. 

[In the press. 


HAND.-BOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. By David 
PAGE, F.G.S., Author of ‘ Introductory and Advanced 'T'ext-Book of say gy. a” 
[In a few days. 





A New and Enlarged Edition. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUS- 
TRIAL. By Davin Pace, F.G.S. [lustre ated with numerous Engravings on Wood, 


price 6s. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, with InpEex. 


HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord ST. LEONARDS. Se- 


venth Edition, price 3s. 6 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’ S LECTURES. Edited by the Rev. H. L. 
Manset, B.D., and Joun Vertcu, A.M. Vols, III. and IV., containing the LEC- 
TURES ON LOGIC. [Jn the press. 
A New Edition. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Capt. Sherard Osborn, C.B., 


Author of ** Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,’ 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (Delta). Raited by Thomas Aird. 


A New Edition in One Volume. In the press. 
This day is published, 


DR. JOHN THOMSON’S LIFE OF DR. CULLEN. Completed by Dr. 
Wici1amM Tuomson and Dr. Cratcie. With a Biographical Notice of the Author. 
In Two Vols. Octavo, price 18s. 
Sixth Edition. 


BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gaultier. With Illustrations by Doyle, 


LeeEcu, and CrowQuiLt. Square 8vo, in gilt cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


To be completed in Two Volumes. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewes, Author of “Sea- 
side Studies,” ** Life of Goethe,’”’ &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Vol. I. 
is published, price 6s. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

M THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. By the late Rey. 


ine a D.D., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. In Two Vols, 8vo. 
[Jn the press. 


Sixth Edition. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Two vols. feap., price 12s. 


By the same Author, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. A new Edition, in Two Vols. feap. 12s. 
Now complete, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAI BRITAIN 
By Aanes Srrickuanp. In Eight Vols., with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, 
price 47, 4s. 

To be completed in Ten Parts, at 10s. each, 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Each Part will contain Five Maps, 20 by 13} inches, beautifully Engraved and Co- 
loured, by W. and A. K. Jounsron. With a special Index to each Map. Three 
Parts are published. 


45 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH; & 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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This day is published No. XXV., price 6s., of 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 
A Journal of Literature, Science, and Cheology. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Literature of the People. VII. Ten Years of a Preacher’s Life— 
II. Natural History of Architecture. W. H. Milburn. 
III. Idylls of the King. VIII. Romish Theory of Development. 
AV. Bushnell on Miracles. IX. Amateur Farming. 
V. Social Science. . X. Parliament and Reform. 
VI. Life Assurance Institutions. | Brief Literary Notices. 


This day is published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s. 6d. 


MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY: 


CHAPTERS ON COLERIDGE, HARE, MAURICE, KINGSLEY, AND JOWETT, AND ON THE DOCTRINE 
OF SACRIFICE AND ATONEMENT. 


By tue Rev. JAMES H. RIGG. 


“ Perhaps nowhere else can be found more discriminating estimates of the characters and 
writings of Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, both in relation to general theology and to 
the Church of England. Archdeacon Hare especially is a character which Mr. Rigg has 
warmly admired and correctly described in its main features. Maurice is severely dealt 
with, but not more so probably than truth demands ; and the latent tendencies of the 
opinions of Jowett are grasped with much acuteness, and described in very vivid colours.” 
—Clerical Journal. 

“ We venture to affirm that no examination of the philosophy of Coleridge bears the 
slightest approximation for depth and thoroughness to that instituted by our author..... The 
clergy and educated young men will here find such a clue to thread the mysteries of Cole- 
ridgean metaphysics and divinity as was never supplied them before, by an author of an 
orthodoxy beyond suspicion, of enlarged reading and study, and possessed of a grave and 
copious eloquence.”’—ZJrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“ Mr. Rigg is evidently an able scholar and a sound divine. He has well mastered the 
subjects with which he undertook to deal ; and his book is one which we trust will be of 
great use, particularly to the young and the inquiring at our different colleges and universi- 
ties..... One of the best chapters in the whole volume is on the lute Archdeacon Hare as 
a theologian.” —Churchman’s Monthly Review. 

“ The book is throughout clear, acute, profound, and earnest, showing a writer equally 
learned in theology and philosophy ; candid and sympathising with every thing admirable 
in his opponent, calm in exposing the greatest heresy, cogent in argument against it, and 
ever feeling the importance of the truths he is handling, of their bearing upon the purity of 
religion and the salvation of mankind. We lay down the work feeling ourselves instructed, 
strengthened, and indebted to the writer; and believing that many will join us in saying 
that, though a small volume, it is a great book.’”’— Watchman. 

. “Mr. Rigg is an intelligent and large-minded man, and has paid great attention to the 
works he has undertaken to criticise. The animadversions are pervaded by an honest, 
frank, and gentlemanly tone, which we think will win the respect even of those who differ 
from him in his conclusions...... We know of nothing besides which, in the same com- 
pass, brings together so much of reading, reflection, and honesty, to bear on this field of 
theological literature.”’— Evangelical Mayazine. 

‘* We earnestly recommend Mr. Rigg’s book to all intelligent readers, especially to 
students of theology, and such of our ministers as may stand in need of its information. It 
may be well to know more about recent theological speculation in England than Mr, Rigg’s 
book contains ; but every informed man should know at least so much. On the part of 
ministers and theological students, such knowledge is peculiarly desirable ; and this well- 
timed, well-written, well-thought, and very interesting book renders ignorance no longer ex- 
cusable.”—Edinburgh Witness. 


LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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60 PaTtERNOSTER Row. 
TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO . 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


In One Volume 8v0, handsomely printed, uniform with DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS, and 
accompanied bya Portrait of the Author, numerous Illustrations, and a Map, 


Aarratibe of Missionary Residence and Crabel in 
Eastern Africa, 


DURING THE YEARS 1837-1855. 


By J. L. KRAPF, Pu. D., one of the Agents of the Church Missionary Society in 
Abyssinia and the Equatorial Countries of Eastern Africa, 














Will be ready for delivery on the 1st of November, 


REYNARD THE FOX: 


AFTER THE CERMAN VERSION OF COETHE. 
By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, Esa. 
“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 

With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated Designs by Wilhelm von Kaulbach. 
Printed by Ciay, on toned Paper, and elegantly bound in embossed Cloth, royal 8vo, 

with appropriate Designs after Kau.pacn, richly tooled front and back, price 16s. 

Or in best full Morocco, same pattern, price 24s. The Work may also be had for 

Libraries, neatly half-bound Morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, Roxburgh style, price 18s. 





In November will be published, uniform with BARoN MUNCHAUSEN, 


Culensptegel Redivibus. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES AND RARE CONCEITS OF TYLL OWLGLASS. 
Edited, with an Inrropuczron, and a Critical and Bibliographical AprenD1x, 
By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. 

With Six Coloured full-page Illustrations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original Designs by 
ALFRED CrowaQulLL. Richly gilt, with appropriate Design, in various styles of 
binding. 

“Tyll’s fame has gone abroad into all lands; this, the narrative of his exploits, has 
been published in innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and 
translated into Latin, English, French, Dutch, Polish, &e. We may say that to few 
mortals has it been granted to earn such a place in universal history as ‘I'yll: for now, 
after five centuries, when Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even to the Scots, and the 
Admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown a shadow, and Edward Longshanks 
sleeps unregarded save by a few antiquarian English,—Tyll’s native village is point«d 
out with pride to the traveller, and his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name,— 
an owl, namely, and a glass,—still stands, or pretends to stand, at Mollen, near Lubeck, 
where, since 1350, his once nimble bones have been at rest.”— Thomas Carlyle, Essays, 
ii. pp. 287, 288. 





Recently published, a Second Edition of the 


Cratels and Surprising Adventures of Haron Mlunchausen, 


WITH THIRTY ORICINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Ten full-page Coloured Plates and Twenty Woodcuts), by ALFRED CRowWQUILL. 
Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. Charles Dickens’s Works. 


NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. 
With Portrait and Vignettes. 


To be completed in Twenty-two Volumes. 





Already published, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols. 12s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols. 12s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols. 12s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and Reprintep Pieces. 2 Vols. 12s. 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 Vols. 12s. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vol. 6s. 


The remaining Eleven Volumes are now in course of publication by 
Messrs. BrapBury and Evans. 








ORICINAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations by Szymour 
and “ Puiz.” 8vo. 1d. Ls. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by “ Paz.” 8vo. 11. 1s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations by Geo. CruiksHank. 8vo. 
it, ie. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by “ Puiz.” 8vo. 11. 1s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations by GzorGE 
CatrerMoLe and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tate or THE Riots or ’Ercuty. With Seventy-eight 
Illustrations by G. Catrermote and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, ror Genera Circutation. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols. 
post 8vo. 12. Ls. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, Tue Parisu Boy’s Proeress., Illustrated by Gzorce 
CruixsHank. Third Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 14. 5s. 








CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 


. a. . de 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 0 | OLIVER TWIST ....... 3 6 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ... 5 90 | SKETCHES BY BOZ .... 8 6 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... 5 0 | CHRISTMAS BOOKS .... 3 6 
BARNABY RUDGE ..... 4 0 | AMERICAN NOTES. .... 2 6 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ... 4 0 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITIONS, 





This day, in feap., price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


Sabbath Evening Readings on the Colossians and 


Thessalonians. 
By the Rev. J OHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


RUTH; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. 


Feap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


New and cheaper Edition. This day, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Second Edition, revised. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 











In Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 15s. 


TIME AND FAITH; 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DATA OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 





Also by the same Author, and with a Synopsis of the Contents of the above Work, 
price Sixpence, 


THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY. 


“So simple, that the plain man may readily comprehend it; and yet so learned, that it 
may well take rank as a concio ad clerum, and be profitably studied in the profound and 
sacred walls of Oxford and Cambridge.” —Publicola. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In October will be published, in crown 8vo, 
THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN; a Volume of Sermons by the Rev. 
JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
This day, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


MY GERMAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS ; an Auto- 


biographical Memoir. By the Rev. THOMAS MANN. 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CLAUDIUS; or, the Messenger of Wandsbeck and his Message. 


THE HOMILIST; FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD QUARTERLY 
PARTS, price 2s. each, containing Nos. 1-9 of the New Series, done up with leather 
backs. Also in Monthly Nos., price 8d. 

One of the most thoughtful and eloquent religious serials within our knowledge,”— 

Church-of-England Monthly Review. 


*,* Only a few complete sets of the first Seven Vols. of THE HOMILIST remain on 
hand. The publishers offer them, for cash only, at the following prices: 


Vols. I. to VII., 35s. Separate Volumes, price 6s. 6d. each. 


LONDON: WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
ec 
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MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Demy Octavo, Illustrated by Phiz, 


a 
—_> 





THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol. with 22 Illustrations. 7s. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. with 44 


Illustrations. 14s. 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol. with 26 Illustrations. 7s. 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 2 Vols. with 44 Illustrations. 14s. 


THE O'DONOGHUE: A Tate or IRELAND Firry Years ago. 1 Vol. 


with 26 Illustrations. 7s. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 
THE DALTONS; or, Toree Roaps 1n Lire. 2 Vols. with Illustrations. 14s. 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 





CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


Now in the course of Publication, a Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 


NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, and each Volume will contain 
EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
Bound in Cloth, price 4s. 


Already issued: 
JACK HINTON. 4s. 


TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 2 Vols. 8s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE ODONOGAUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s. 


To be followed by 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. cloth. 8s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 60, PRICE 6s., PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ConTENTs : 


- Unitarianism—Mr. Martineau. 
. Tennent’s Account of Ceylon. 
. Shelley. 

. The Buddhist Pilgrims, 
Raindrops, 

- Novels and Novelists. 

. Financial Resources of India. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
. Metternich. 

. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


SOP IH oP wD = 


— 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





Now ready, price 6d., post-free, 


ST. PAUL AND THE RESURRECTION. 


* And last of all he was seen of me also.” 1 Cor. xv. 8. 


Lonpon: RICHARD JAMES KENNETT, 14 Yorx Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 





This day is published, price 6s., 8vo, 


ESSAYS ON LAW REFORM, COMMERCIAL POLICY, PENITENTIARIES, 
ETC., IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


BY J. L, TELLKAMPF, LJ.D., 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BRESLAU. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 


AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affec- 
tions of the Throat and Chest. In INciprent Consumption, ASTHMA, and WINTER CouGH 
they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the 
most delicate female or the youngest child; while the Pustic SPEAKER and PRorEssionaL 
Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to 
vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIA- 
TION. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, by 
Tuomas Katina, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, Retail by all Drug- 
gists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 


Glaciers and Glacier Theories, 
Peasant Life in Hungary. 

. The People of the Arabian Nights. 
. The Settlement of New England. 

. Utopian Banquets. 

. The Apostolic Age. 


St CO BD 


o 


Contents of No. I. 5s. 


1. The Administrative Problem. 

2. William Cowper. 

3. The Planets. 

4. Ewald’s Life of Christ. 

5. Novels and Poems by the Rev. C, Kingsley. 

6. Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglican- 
ism. 





7, John Milton. 
8. The Bertrams. 
9, Revelation; what it is not and what 
it is. 
10. Italy ; its Prospects and Capacities. 
1l. Books of the Quarter. 


7. Goethe und Werther. 
8. International Duties and the present Crisis. 
9, Summary of Theology and Mental Philo- 


sophy. 
10. Summary of Political Philosophy and Econ- 





omy. 
11. Books of the Quarter, 


Contents of No. II. 5s. 


1. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 

2. Decimal Coinage. 

3. Sir G. C. Lewis on Early Roman History. 

4. A Novel or two. 

5. —— Service and the Competitive Prin- 
ciple. 

6. Tennyson’s ‘* Maud.” 

7. The Statesmen of the Day. 


8. St. Paul. 
9. The Fall of Sebastopol. 
10, Summary of Theology and Mental Philo- 


sophy. 
11. Summary of Political Philosophy and Econ- 


omy. 
12. A List of Books suitable for Reading-So- 
cieties. 


Contents of No. III. 5s. 


1, Edward Gibbon. 

2. The Spanish Conquest in America. 

3, The Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
4. Atheism. 

5. The Present State of France. 





6. Pheenicia. 

7. W.M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 

8. Foreign Policy ana the next Campaign. 

9. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. IV. 65s. 


1, Characteristics of Goethe. 

2. Early English Explorers. 

3. University Reform :—Cambridge. 
4. Mr. Macaulay. 

5. Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. 


Contents of No. V. 5s. 


1, Thomas Moore. 

2. Grote on Alexander the Great. 

3. Pictures and Picture-Criticism, 
4. Mr. Froude’s History of England. 
5. The Hard-Church Novel. 


6. The English Stage. A 

7. The Political Tendencies of America. 
8. The Austrian Peace. 

9. Mediatorial Religion. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


6. The Character of Sir Robert Peel, 

7. The Noctes Ambrosiane. | 

8. The Past and Future of Christianity. 
9. American Anxieties, 
10. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. VI. 5s. 


1, The Gowrie Conspiracy. 

2. Crime in England, and its Treatment. 

8. Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and 
her Contemporaries. 

4. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 





6. Italy. 

7. Sydney Dobell’s Poems on the War. 

8. Personal Influences on our present The0- 
logy: Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle. 

9. Books of the Quarter suitable for Readin;3- 


5. De Foe as a Novelist. Societies. \ 
Contents of No. VII. 5s. ‘ 
1. William Wordsworth. 6. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. bs 


2. The Relations of Art to Religion. 

3. Balzac en Pantoufles, By Léon Gozlan. 

4, Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity. 

5. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of 
Germany. 


7. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Compa- \ 
nies in France. 

. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

The Slave-Empire of the West. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 
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Contents of No. VIII. 5s. 


1. Aurora Leigh. 

2. Secondary Punishments. 
8. The Clubs of London. 

4. Ancient India. 

5. The Phasis of Force. 


Contents of No. 


1, Mr. Lever’s Novels. 

2. Recent Researches in Central Africa. 

3. London Street Architecture. 

4, The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 

5. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel. 

6. Miss Bronté. 


Contents of 
1, The Reform of the Army. 
2. The Autobiography of a Wohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 
3. Charles Waterton. 
4. The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 
5. Unspiritual Religion : Professor Rogers. 
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1. Principles of Indian Government, 
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Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
Hashish. 
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The Czar Nicholas. 
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6. The Mutual Relation of History and Reli- 
gion. 

7. Memoirs of St. Simon. 

8. The Foreign Policy of the English Ministry. 

9. Books of the Quarter. 


IX. 5s. 

. Lord Brougham. 

. The Manchester Exhibition. 

9. The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 

The New Parliament. 

Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


X. 5s. 

Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 

Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 

Béranger. 

The Military Revolt in India. 

Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


XI. 5s. 
7. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, . 
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7. 
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Contents of No. XII. 5s. 


1, Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 

2. Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten. 

3. Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 

4, Swedenborgiana. 

5. The Old English Nobility. 


6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 

7. Lord Grey on Reform, 

8. The Waverley Novels. 

9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 

10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. XIII. 5s. 


Ghosts of the Old and New School. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Age. 

3. The Troubadours, 

4, Hegel’s Philosophy of History, 

5. Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 


1. 
2. 


Contents of No. XIV. 


1. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 

. The Relations of France and England. 

8. The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 
British Museum, 

4, Woman. 

5. Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 

6. The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford and Mr., 
Forster. 
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Contents of 


1, Crabbe. 

2. The Autobiography of Catherine ITI. 

3. The Results of Short Imprisonments. 

4, Virgil and his Modern Critics. 

5. Count Miot de Melito and the French Revo- 
lution. 





6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 


per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


6s. 
7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8, The Zouave and kindred Languages. 
9, Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion. 
11. Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XV. 6s. 


6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
8. Longfellow. 
9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
10. Parliamentary Reform. 
11. Books of the Quarter, 


Contents of No. XVI. 6s. 


1. Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, and 
Poet. 

2. Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

8. Social Innovators and Reformers. 

4, The Present State of Photography. 

5. Mill on Liberty. 

6. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 


7. D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence, 
8. Peasant Life in Russia. 
9. The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques- 
tion. 
10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 
11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform. 
12. Books of the Quarter, 
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Arr. L—GEORGE CANNING. 


George Canning and his Times. By Augustus Granville Stapleton. 
London, 1859. 


Mr. STAPLETON has made: a valuable addition to historical 
literature in his present volume. ‘The compilation to which he 
gave the ambitious title of Life and Times of George Canning was 
confined to a period of five or six years at the end of the minis- 
ter’s life, and it was published when all the events which it re- 
corded were still subjects of recent agitation and of continuing 
controversy. It was impossible to discuss freely, or to elucidate 
sufficiently, the conduct of friendly and hostile statesmen who 
were then actively engaged in affairs. A political biography 
composed under such circumstances is scarcely distinguishable 
from a party pamphlet; and although Mr. Stapleton’s bulky 
volumes are not so unreadable as Sir Robert Peel’s autobiogra- 
phical apologies, it must be admitted that, in the midst of much 
unnecessary detail, they scarcely contain any information which 
could satisfy intelligent curiosity. ‘The present publication is 
enriched with many unpublished documents, containing a fair 
proportion of interesting matter; and Mr. Stapleton’s connecting 
narrative illustrates, both purposely and indirectly, much of the 
character, and part of the conduct, of his former chief. The ob- 
jection that the biographer is not himself a brilliant writer is 
utterly irrelevant and unjust ; nor is it in any way a subject of 
regret that he still holds by the opinions and feelings of thirty 
years ago. Clever authors and enlightened politicians, thoroughly 
imbued with the theories of the day, are happily to be met with 
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in profusion ; while confidential companions of bygone statesmen 
are necessarily few in number. If Mr. Stapleton had been a 
modern man of letters, he might have expatiated on sanitary re- 
form, or advocated the claims of the working man at the hustings, 
or maintained the preeminence of Gothic architecture; but, on 
the whole, it is perhaps as well that, confining himself to the 
main experience of his life, he should record in preference his 
reminiscences of Mr. Canning. His portrait is the more genu- 
ine because, not being painted from the modern point of view, 
it fails to reduce different objects to their true historical propor- 
tions. Faithful to the impressions of his youth, and honourably 
loyal to his great political guide, Mr. Stapleton still regards the 
official recognition of the South-American Republics as a de- 
cisive and brilliant stroke of policy. Mr. Canning said that he 


called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 


the Old; and his secretary echoes the rhetorical boast, without 
troubling himself to remember that the mongrel anarchies of 
South America have at this moment no more political influence 
than the Spanish viceroyalties which they have supplanted. 
The rapid change of thought and opinion can never be fully re- 
cognised without a study of the contemporary records of every 
succeeding generation ; and it is one of Mr. Stapleton’s merits, 
if not a proof of his intellectual versatility, that he writes at 
the present day in the spirit of a subject of George IV. His 
own comments are not to be accepted as intrinsically important, 
although they are by no means deficient in propriety and com- 
mon sense. Canning himself would have learnt more in the 
course of thirty or forty years; but a memoir-writer, who is too 
pliable in adapting himself to changing circumstances, withholds 
one important guarantee for the fidelity of his recollections. 
Canning’s place among modern statesmen has yet to be 
finally determined. The brilliant reputation which he enjoyed 
in his later years depended in some degree on personal qualities 
which could only be fully appreciated by his contemporaries. 
His polished eloquence, the grace and fascination of his manners, 
and the kindly notice with which he rewarded his younger ad- 
mirers and followers, still linger in the recollection of elderly 
politicians who knew the House of Commons before the Reform 
Bill. The temperate and progressive Liberalism which created 
Canning’s popularity, was exactly suited to the Tories who 
wished to relieve their party of its absurder doctrines, and to 
the Whigs who, after a long course of hopeless opposition, saw 
before them the prospect of an early return to office. Between 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh there was a difference ra- 
ther of sentiment and of general tendency than of policy and 
opinion. Both were favourable to the cause of Catholic Eman- 
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cipation; both were equally hostile to Parliamentary Reform ; 
and even in foreign relations both would probably have arrived 
at the same conclusions, although their motives and their lan- 
guage might have been strongly contrasted. Lord Castlereagh 
would certainly not have sanctioned the French invasion of 
Spain, and Mr. Canning failed to prevent it; but the country 
sympathised with the professed opponent of the Holy Alliance, 
while it had distrusted the negotiator of the treaties of Vienna. 
On all domestic and foreign subjects, with the unfortunate ex- 
ception of the Catholic question, Mr. Peel cordially codperated 
with Mr. Canning in opposition to Lord Eldon, and sometimes 
to the Duke of Wellington; yet the Home Secretary was always 
regarded with hope by the party of resistance, while his col- 
league relied on the growing Liberalism of the House of Com- 
mons, and of all the educated classes. When Lord Liverpool’s 
death forced the leaders of the various ministerial sections to 
choose between a continued suppression of their differences 
and a final disruption of the party, Mr. Canning was still re- 
garded rather as the enemy of obstructive bigotry than as the 
champion of any definite measure or system. It was known 
that his cabinet was not pledged to immediate Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and the new minister had recently announced his de- 
termination to resist the proposed repeal of the Test Acts. In 
his parting letter to Mr. Peel, he reminded him that on all 
principles of external and internal policy, with the single ex- 
ception of the Catholic question, they agreed “as entirely and 
cordially as it is possible for any two individuals to agree in the 
concerns of public life.” Nevertheless Mr. Canning represented, 
in the estimation both of friends and of enemies, the generous 
aspirations and indefinite desire of progress, which had been 
developed during several years of contentment under an efficient 
and prosperous government. Political theories in the time of 
George IV., as in all similar periods, tended to a cheerful op- 
timism, which was rather shallow than unsound. All parties 
were inclined to admit that the present was tolerable, and the 
division of opinion related chiefly to the possibility of future 
improvement. The young and the ambitious were proud of a 
leader who displayed in his person the triumph of wit, of elo- 
quence, and of intellect. His fame would probably have been 
more durable, though it might not have been better deserved, 
if his memory had been associated with any decisive political 
crisis or great legislative achievement. The gradual progress 
which he had furthered was afterwards precipitated into the agi- 
tation of the Reform Bill, and his foreign policy is forgotten in 
the revolutions and wars of a mere tempestuous epoch. At 
either end of his career he is overshadowed by the grandeur of 
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Pitt, or by the productive energy of Peel, whose future supre- 
macy he often willingly predicted. After their separation, he 
said to Mr. Stapleton with touching generosity, “I grieve at 
Peel’s decision; had we only gone on together for a short time 
my succession must have fallen to him. My strength cannot 
hold out in laborious office for more than three, perhaps four 
years. My anxious hope is that God may give me strength to 
settle certain questions at home, and to calm down affairs abroad, 
so as to give the world that stability which is yet much im- 
perilled.” It is no new discovery that fame and the recognition 
of greatness depend largely on fortune; and yet, in the greater 
number of instances, the common award of mankind is substan- 
tially just. Great results are often produced by a combination 
of faculties, which are perhaps separately neither brilliant nor 
imposing. The power of conciliating or coercing, and generally 
the art of taking advantage of circumstances, “while it is the 
distinctive characteristic of successful statesmen, is a quality 
which can only be tested by practical success. Canning pos- 
sessed it in a degree sufficient to raise him to the highest station 
in Englaad ; but if he had lived in the days of the Corn-Law 
League, though he was capable of making any sacrifice for the 
public interest, he would probably have “been only an unsuc- 
cessful martyr. 

Few political leaders of modern times have been so steady 
and fortunate in their friendships; and in the stormiest periods 
of his life he was never assailed by reproaches so violent as 
those which after the patriotic recantations of Peel justly pun- 
ished him for his previous want of foresight. Yet it seems that, 
except among his own immediate partisans, Canning was never 
really popular. The opinion of his rivals and unwilling col- 
leagues was undoubtedly formed under the influence of jea- 
lousy ; but the imputations against his character habitually as- 
sumed the same form; and there is a substantial meaning in ‘the 
paradoxical assertion that calumny is always true. As morbid 
tendencies fix themselves on portions of the frame which are 
previously diseased, disrepute and common censure attack in 
eminent men the defects which they probably exaggerate. Lord 
Macaulay himself never ventured to call Bacon a fool, or Marlbo- 
rough a coward ; nor will any biographer of the same school waste 
his animosity in denouncing Canning as a blockhead. His ene- 
mies always alleged that he was grasping, and that his proceed- 
ings were tricky ‘and indirect ; and their accusations are probably 
rather unjust in representing a part of the character as the whole, 
than altogether unfounded. In the notorious and unfortunate 
dispute with Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning intended to act 
honourably; but a mind habitually straightforward in its in- 
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stincts would have avoided the possibility of concealment. Un- 
der the nominal premiership of the Duke of Portland, the ablest 
member of the Government had a perfect right to point out 
Lord Castlereagh’s unfitness for the post of Secretary-at-War. 
Mr. Canning gave notice of his objections to the Prime Minister, 
whose sluggishness he knew; and he communicated to Lord 
Castlereagh’s friend and relation, Lord Camden, the decisive 
step which he had taken. The Duke of Portland unwisely 
kept the secret during the progress of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion; Lord Camden abstained from interference in an unplea- 
sant transaction; and Mr. Canning tacitly acquiesced in a con- 
cealment which he had not desired or foreseen. The duel 
which followed on Lord Castlereagh’s discovery of the negotia- 
tion, rendered a subsequent reconciliation between the parties 
to the dispute comparatively easy and natural; but the ge- 
neral opinion was distinctly unfavourable to Mr. Canning, and 
for many years he was condemned to’a secondary political 
position, while his rival, with far inferior abilities, led the 
House of Commons, and represented England at the Congress 
of Vienna. The opponents of his later life, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the parties to the Grenville Correspondence, seem 
always to have suspected or suggested a tendency to indirect- 
ness as a justification for their dislike to Mr. Canning; and 
Lord Malmesbury’s Diary shows that during his opposition to 
the Addington Ministry he was by no means indisposed to make 
use of questionable stratagems. 

The long and confidential letters, which form the most va- 
luable part of Mr. Stapleton’s publication, while they illustrate 
the fertility of Canning’s mind, and the sociable communicative- 
ness of his disposition, nevertheless indicate a want of that self- 
sufficing calm which forms the most characteristic element of 
undisputed greatness. He is too eager in calling attention to 
his own sagacity and ability, and in general he shows an undue 
solicitude to be appreciated and understood. There is little 
appearance in his diplomatic letters of the condensation which 
implies both earnestness and self-restraint; and it is evident 
that his pleasure in writing was connected with a consciousness 
that he wrote with ability and vigour. In one of his early let- 
ters to his friend Lord Boringdon, afterwards Lord Morley, he 
justifies his use of the English language in a formal communi- 
cation to the French Government, which he had composed as 
Under-Secretary in the name of Lord Grenville then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The arguments for the innovation, in them- 
selves sufficiently plausible and just, are so numerous that they 
occupy several pages of a letter which ends with the curious 
promise of talking over the point more fully when the corre- 
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spondents meet on the same day at dinner. There is but little 
value in compositions which are, as in this instance, written for 
the sake of writing; and the less gratuitous letters, addressed 
long afterwards to Lord Granville, as ambassador at Paris, dis- 
play to some extent the same complacent consciousness, and 
the indisposition to be satisfied with a silent and practical result. 
The love of sympathy, however, which rendered his character 
less imposing, was closely connected with qualities of the kind 
which most naturally command the regard of friends, and even 
more certainly the devotion of young followers and dependents. 
It is pleasant to find the Foreign Secretary, in his communica- 
tions with the Prime Minister, habitually designating the selfish 
and officious Duke of Buckingham, who pestered them both with 
his pretensions, as the “ Ph. D.,” an abbreviation which was 
understood to mean “ the fat duke.” That bulky potentate had 
cautioned him, on the eve of his expected voyage to India, 
against the frigate in which he was to sail, on the groupd that 
she was too low in the water. “I am much obliged to you,” he 
replies to Lord Morley, “for your report of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s caution respecting the Jupiter. Could you have the 
steal made without the Duke of Buckingham on board? 


as that might make a difference.” He always describes Lord 


Westmoreland, then Privy Seal, as the Sot Privé (Sceau Privé), 
borrowing, with the true facility of humour, a well-known Paris 
joke. In a letter to Lord Granville, at a time when Prince 
Metternich was expected in Paris, he says: “ You ask me what 
you shall say to Metternich. In the first place, you shall hear 
what I think of him: that he is the greatest r— and 1— on the 
Continent, perhaps in the civilised world.” A Minister who 
instructs his subordinates in this tone, may rely on their hearty 
support, and on their knowledge that he will shelter them from 
undue responsibility. Mr. Stapleton publishes a curious letter, 
written in 1826 to Lord Eldon, who exhibited his unconcealed 
dislike to his brilliant and liberal colleague by steadily refusing 
to place any part of his vast patronage at his disposal. Com- 
plying with the importunity of Mr. Martin of Galway, Mr. 
Canning formally transmitted a letter of application, reminding 
the Chancellor at the same time that in twenty-five years he had 
only made four requests for appointments; “ with one of which 
your lordship had the goodness to comply.” The letter was 
placed in the private secretary’s hands, with directions to copy 
it, and to forward it immediately ; but knowing the state of 
parties in the Cabinet, and seeing that the letter had been 
written under the influence of irritation, Mr. Stapleton under- 
took the responsibility of keeping it back. ‘“ A few hours after- 
wards I said to him, ‘Ihave not sent your letter to old Eldon.’ 
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‘Not sent it! he angrily inquired; ‘and pray why not? I 
replied, ‘Because I am sure that you ought to read it over 
again before you send it.’ ‘What do you mean?’ he sharply 
replied: ‘Go and get it.’ I did as I was bid; he read it over, 
and then I saw the smile of good-humour come over his coun- 
tenance. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ you are a good boy. You are quite 
right; don’t send it. I will write another.’” “ These were the 
sort of things,” Mr. Stapleton naturally adds, “ which created 
such a warm feeling of attachment towards him in those by 
whom he was surrounded.” When his obstinate old enemy 
stood beside him at the Duke of York’s funeral in St. George’s 
Chapel, Mr. Canning became uneasy at seeing the old man 
standing on the cold bare pavement. “ Perhaps he was more 
uneasy because he knew he was unfriendly; so, to prevent the 
cold damp of the stones from striking through his shoes, he 
made him lay down his cocked-hat, and stand upon it; and 
when at last he got weary of so much standing, he put him in a 
niche of carved work, where he was just able to stand upon 
wood.” Unfortunately, although the tough old Chancellor was 
saved by his constitution and his hat, Mr. Canning’s health re- 
ceived, through the exposure, to cold, a shock from* which he 
never recovered. <A few days afterwards he paid a last visit to 
Lord Liverpool at Bath, and, “on the plea of amusing me as a 
young man with the stories of their early years, they went on 
amusing each other by recounting all sorts of fun and adventure, 
which were evidently quite as entertaining to the old as to the 
young.” The picture of the two time-worn Ministers laughing 
over the scenes of their youth, is not the less pleasant because 
they were both already suffering the approaches of mortal illness. 
Mr. Stapleton was soon after obliged to inform Lord Liverpool of 
Mr. Canning’s serious indisposition ; and when Lord Liverpool 
recovered from the fit which preceded his death, the first word 
on his lips was the name of the private secretary who had alarmed 
him by his tidings of his ancient friend and trusted colleague. 
Some of the diplomatic documents in the volume tend to jus- 
tify the common opinion that Mr. Canning was liable to be 
misled by his facility of composition and his love of epigram. On 
one occasion, he writes to Lord Granville, that he has forgotten 
to answer “the impudent request of the Pope” for protection 
to his subjects against the Algerine corsairs. He replies, with 
more point than relevancy, “ Why does not the Pope prohibit 
the African slave-trade? It is carried on wholly by Roman 
Catholic powers, and by those among them who acknowledge 
most subserviently the power and authority of the court of Rome. 
. . » Tell my friend Macchi that, so long as any power whom 
the Pope can control, and does not, sends a slave-ship to Southern 
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Africa, I have not the audacity to propose to Northern Africans to 
abstain from cruising for Roman domestics—indeed, I think them 
justified in doing so.” In a private conversation or a friendly 
letter, the fallacy of the te quogue would have been forgotten in 
the appropriateness of the repartee; but in a question of serious 
business the argument was absurd, and a diplomatic communica- 
tion ought never to be insulting. It might or might not be expe- 
dient to comply with the Pope’s request; but if English cruisers 
could conveniently check the Algerine slave-trade in the Medi- 
terranean, it was unreasonable to withhold a service to humanity 
because the governor of Cuba and the Brazilian ministers were 
Papists. A statesman, in his official capacity, ought to be not 
only absolutely dispassionate, but superior to the trivial tempta- 
tion of a satirical impulse. There might be little practical danger 
in affronting the Pope; but Mr. Canning himself would have 
admitted on reflection that his witticism could by no possibility 
conduce to the suppression of the slave-trade. 

Canning’s early rise affords the most striking illustration of 
the advantages which were offered under the old constitution to 
political and parliamentary talent. Pitt and Fox were the sons 
of famous statesmen, Peel was the heir of a colossal fortune, 
but Canning, though descended from a family of country gentle- 
men, had neither fortune nor connection to secure his advance- 
ment in life. The reputation which he acquired at Eton and 
Oxford preceded his entrance into a larger world, and twelve 
months before his appearance in Parliament, Sheridan congratu- 
lated his friends in the House of Commons on the probable acces- 
sion of the young orator to their ranks. In the mean time his 
early sympathies with republican theories had been alienated 
by the extravagances of the French Revolution; and he may 
probably have been, to a certain extent, influenced in his choice 
of a party by distaste to the oligarchical exclusiveness of the 
Whigs. As Moore remarks with reference to the case of Can- 
ning, there was little encouragement to follow Fox, who had 
steadily excluded Burke and Sheridan from cabinet office. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that, although his own 
prospects might be improved by the transfer of his allegiance, 
Canning’s change of opinion coincided with the movement which, 
after it had pervaded almost all the educated classes in England, 
ended in the defection of the Portland Whigs under the influ- 
ence of Burke. In 1792, a few months after he had left Oxford, 
Canning wrote one of his interminable letters to Lord Boring- 
don, for the purpose of explaining his determination in future 
to follow the guidance of Pitt. Although his arguments display 
the characteristic tediousness and pedantry of youth, his politi- 
cal doctrines at twenty-two are in substance the same which he 
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maintained consistently to the end of his life. Ifa false pride 
had induced him at the outset of his career to persist in the 
maintenance of his boyish opinions, he would inevitably have — 
been led by the natural tendency of his character and under- 
standing to change his party at a time when a conscientious 
conversion might have borne the appearance of a profitable 
apostasy. The turn of his mind was essentially English and 
practical; he had no taste for abstractions or vague generalisa- 
tions, and he possessed an instinctive sense of absurdity. Through 
the whole of his life he had such confidence in the institutions of 
his country, as to believe that they required no support from in- 
justice or from antiquated obstinacy. He was equally opposed 
to Toryism, as it was understood by Eldon and Sidmouth, and 
to organic reform. If his opinions were in some degree shaped 
by his personal position, no other political condition would have 
been exempt from corresponding influences. The highly-educated 
professional statesman, who is described by jealous aristocrats as 
an adventurer, is generally the most loyal adherent to the con- 
stitution under which he has risen to eminence, while he is often 
the most disinterested assailant of minor anomalies and abuses. 
Great hereditary proprietors are generally either nervously anxi- 
ous for the preservation of their privileges, or selfishly confident 
in their own preponderance under any political system. Mr. 
Canning’s fortunes were bound up with the prosperity of the 
only European country in which eloquence and ability could 
hold a foremost rank, without the necessity of dependence on 
the Crown, the nobility, or the people. In a jacobinical republic 
he would probably have failed as a demagogue, and his power 
of influencing great assemblies would have been altogether use- 
less if he had lived under a military despotism. 

At the age of twenty-four he was brought into Parliament by 
Mr. Pitt; and it was a part of his good fortune that, having raised 
great expectations, he could afford to wait till he was ready to sa- 
tisfy them. He allowed his first session to pass before he attempt- 
ed to speak, and for three years he rarely took part in the debates: 
but his place in the first rank of orators was recognised at once; 
and in 1796, at the age of twenty-seven, he was appointed 
Under Foreign Secretary, with Lord Grenville for his chief. 
From the commencement of his official life he enjoyed Mr. Pitt’s 
intimate confidence, and repaid it with the most cordial respect 
and devotion. It is wholly unnecessary that an irresponsible 
subordinate should agree in all respects with the Minister whose 
policy he is bound to support. In the latter part of the long 
administration there was a growing difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet on the great question of the war with France; yet the 
Under Secretary, who was as irreconcilably opposed to peace as 
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Lord Grenville himself, was the professed personal follower of 
Pitt, who had long resolved on concluding the contest on the 
first possible opportunity. When the King’s scruples on the Ca- 
tholic question led to the dissolution of the Government, Canning 
heartily adopted the cause of justice and common sense; and not- 
withstanding the friendly advice of Pitt that he should remain 
in office, he peremptorily rejected all the overtures of the new 
Premier. A short time before he had thought it possible that 
he might succeed Dundas as Secretary of State; but, as he 
prudently remarked, “I do not wish to procure D.’s resignation 
that I may succeed him: just the contrary; I would much rather 
that he should keep it tl I grow bigger. . . . The question 
is as to the expediency of my endeavouring in time to lay the 
ground for my profiting by it. Do you fear shocking the public? 
Ido. Pitt? Idonot.” Probably Pitt was better qualified to 
judge than the public; and it must be placed to the credit of the 
leading statesman of one generation, that he instantly discerned 
and employed the ability of his destined successor in the next. 
Canning’s removal from office, and his acquisition by pur- 
chase of an independent seat in Parliament, left him at liberty 
to display his powers, and, in some instances, to adopt a separate 
course of action. He disliked Addington for his desire of peace, 
for his succession to Pitt, and, above all, for his hopeless medio- 
crity; and consequently, from the very commencement of the 
new Ministry, he was with difficulty restrained from active op- 
position. His great leader was influenced by different views of 
public policy; and he was also hampered by his own promises, 
by the deference which he owed to the King, and by his peculiar 
relations to the Minister whose early fortune had been exclu- 
sively due to his own favour. While Pitt extended his patron- 
age to Addington, he was conscious of a lofty generosity, and 
for a time he scarcely comprehended the inclination of his own 
creature to assume a substantive position as a statesman. Pri- 
vate friendship, as well as regard for the public necessity, had 
inclined him to pledge his support to the Government, and 
he had probably not condescended to form any definite antici- 
pation as to his future return to office. Nevertheless his true 
position was admirably described by Sheridan, as that of the 
coachman, who only intended to sit quietly on the box while 
the boy led the horses round the corner. During the negotia- 
tions of Amiens, and the short truce which followed, Pitt con- 
tinued to vote and speak for Addington in the House, and he 
occasionally assisted him by political advice. On the renewal of 


the war, he began to keep aloof from the House of Commons, | 


and he sometimes affected neutrality in debate. At the same 
time the feeble Minister forgot the accidental nature of his great- 
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ness, and relied, with a confidence not altogether unfounded, 
on the favour of the King. In the year 1804, Addington so 
far forgot himself as to offer Pitt a Secretaryship of State, 
under the proposed nominal Premiership of Lord Chatham. 
The nation, almost unanimous in approving of the war, was 
alarmed at the feebleness of the Government; the Grenville 
family organised an opposition in connection with Fox; and 
Pitt showed a strong inclination to put himself at the head of 
a coalition. When ‘Addington was at last compelled to resign, 
the King still objected to admit Fox into the Government; and 
Lord Grenville, feeling himself bound in honour to stand by 
his new ally, left Pitt to confront Napoleon, and to develop the 
resources of England, without the aid of a single great party 
leader. 

During the Addington interregnum Canning was incessantly 
employed in an agitation for the restoration of Pitt to the place 
which no other statesman seemed equally competent to fill. 
Often checked and repelled by his chief, he persevered with an 
activity which sometimes degenerated into intrigue. Soon after 
the recommencement of the war, he formed the plan of an ad- 
dress to Addington to recommend his retirement; and for a time 
he hoped to obtain the signatures of a large number of members 
of Parliament. When his expectations were disappointed, he 
suggested to one of his associates that the document might 
perhaps be more impressive, because the Minister would be 
compelled to take the signatures for granted. At last the dis- 
approbation of Pitt was expressed in so unmistakable a form, 
that Canning’s principal confederate, the veteran diplomatist 
Lord Malmesbury, distinctly refused to proceed any further with 
the undertaking. A grave and self-respecting statesman ought 
to abstain as far as possible from the personal arrangements 
which, although they are not wholly to be avoided, form the 
meanest element of party politics. It was Canning’s misfortune, 
if not his fault, to be always accused of employing himself in 
similar schemes and combinations; but the ill-timed activity of 
a young and ambitious politician in favour of his chosen leader 
may be regarded as a pardonable error. 

Until the death of Pitt, he for the last time held subordinate 
office as ‘l'reasurer of the Navy; and on the formation of the 
Whig Government, he became the leader of the section of 
Opposition which professed to maintain the principles of the de- 
ceased Minister. From Lord Grenville he refused large offers 
for himself, because the overtures were not extended to his 
friends; and on the dismissal of the Whigs by the King, he be- 
came Foreign Secretary under the Premiership of the Duke of 
Portland. It was in this office that, on discovering the secret 
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articles of the treaty of Tilsit, he arranged the forcible seizure of 
the Danish fleet, and became responsible for the unfortunate bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen. He was one of the first to welcome 
the Spanish resistance to the French invader, and he was san- 
guine in anticipating from the undisciplined enthusiasm of the 
patriots that opening to the liberation of Europe which was after- 
wards secured by the superiority of English troops directed by 
the genius of Wellington. Of Canning’s capacity to carry on a 
great war it would be unreasonable to judge from the sweeping 
vituperation of Napier; but it is certain that he was mistaken 
when he urged Sir John Moore to advance upon Madrid, where 
Napoleon in person was at that moment preparing the utter 
destruction of the small English army. He was never, in fact, 
formally charged with the conduct of the war, for the Duke of 
Portland and Mr. Perceval were his superiors in official rank, and 
Lord Castlereagh occupied the War Department. A Foreign 
Secretary had at that time no European duty, except to organise 
coalitions against France; and it may be doubted whether a more 
temperate policy than that which prevailed could have obviated 
the war which afterwards broke out with America. As leading 
minister, Mr. Canning would have shared in the reputation of 
the final triumph over Napoleon, and he would certainly have 
represented English policy at Vienna more efficiently than his 
fortunate rival. In the interval he would probably have been 
sagacious enough to appreciate the importance of throwing the 
whole force of the empire into the Peninsular contest. His 
unlucky quarrel with Lord Castlereagh excluded him from 
power during the vigour and prime of his life. After Mr. Per- 
ceval’s death, the Whig leaders refused to form a Government 
with Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, and he afterwards re- 
fused the Foreign Office from his steady friend Lord Liverpool, 
because the offer did not include the lead of the House of Com- 
mons. It was not until 1816 that he rejoined the Government, 
as President of the Board of Control, in an office which he 
regarded as little more than a sinecure. It was creditable to 
both parties, that he gave his cordial assistance to his former 
opponent, and on his subsequent resignation, Lord Castlereagh 
expressed his sense of the special loss which he suffered in his 
own department, in addition to that which he shared with the 
whole body of his colleagues. 

In the process of Queen Caroline Mr. Canning, as her former 
friend and adviser, declined to take a part; but the King, who 
perhaps dreaded his opposition, refused to accept his resignation, 
and authorised him to follow his own course with respect to the 
Queen, and to quote the royal command, if it became necessary 
to vindicate his conduct. Some of the documents published by 
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Mr. Stapleton throw light on a distasteful episode in modern 
history, which may possibly still retain an interest for some cu- 
rious inquirers. The most amusing part of the correspondence 
consists in a letter from Mr. Brougham, announcing the intention 
of the Queen to proceed to England. “I am confident,” he says 
to his unknown correspondent, who is requested to communicate 
the information to the Government,—* I am confident, from her 
letter of to-day, that she now intends to come; and I am still 
more clear that her coming would be pregnant with every sort 
of mischief (not to mention the infernal personal annoyance of 
having such a d—1 to plague one for six months). .... You 
had better communicate this. I rely on the honour of the party 
principally concerned to have justice done to my motives in the 
event of the other setting the mob against me, which she is 
quite capable of doing.” “Mr. Canning was so uncharitable as 
to suggest to Mr. Huskisson, some months later, a doubt of Mr. 
Brougham’s perfect sincerity. Brougham has had his game 
too; and from a much earlier period, I suspect, than we appre- 
hended. He dreaded compromise. He thought he saw how it 
might be effected. He barred that course by offering his own 
mediation. He thus got the thing into his own hands; and having 
got it there, he let it languish till success was hopeless. He 
could not go to Geneva, but he could go the circuit; and all this 
time, marvellous to think again, Liverpool thought Brougham 
in earnest and plain. dealing.” Mr. Stapleton publishes the cor- 
respondence between the King und the Ministers as a body at 
the commencement of his ill-omened undertaking. The Cabinet 
Ministers’ remonstrances against the prosecution are well written 
and conclusively reasoned ; and the King’s communications, evi- 
dently drawn up by his private adviser, Mr. Leach, are also 
composed with considerable ability. Mr. Canning’s letters to 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson during the progress of the 
trial illustrate the folly and hopelessness of the King’s under- 
taking. Mr. Stapleton was right in supplying materials for an 
authentic narrative; but a discreditable and confused wrangle, 
which led to no permanent result, belongs to those* numerous 
portions of history which wise men would willingly let die. As 
soon as it appeared probable that the Queen’s affair would be 
discussed in the House of Commons, Mr. Canning resigned his 
seat at the Board of Control. Several of his friends in the 
House of Lords had supported the cause of the Queen; and the 
King, attributing their conduct. to the influence of their political 
leader, regarded him for several years with bitter hostility, both 
in and out of office. 

In 1821 Queen Caroline died, to the universal satisfaction 
of all parties; and on the retirement of Lord Sidmouth, Lord 
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Liverpool once more endeavoured to bring his friend back into 
the Cabinet: but the King’s repugnance compelled him rather 
to strengthen his Government by the Grenville alliance, and at 
the same time he secured, by appointing Mr. Peel to the post 
of Home Secretary, a colleague only second in ability and im- 
portance to Mr. Canning. The Duke of Buckingham’s recent 
publication amusingly illustrates the sagacious pertinacity with 
which his ancestors for three generations successfully pursued 
the aggrandisement of their family. Pope’s “ Great Cobham” 
had scarcely given forth his “latest breath,” with or without the 
sentiment which the poet had prophetically prepared for him, 
when his heir demanded the earldom of Temple, leaving the 
title of Buckingham, as he prudently remarked, to furnish an 
excuse for a farther step in the peerage. Lord Temple’s brother 
became Prime Minister; his brother-in-law was the idol of 
the country and the terror of the king; and the head of the 
house, after a life of incessant turbulence and intrigue, left to 
his congenial heir, George Grenville’s eldest son, a family tra- 
dition, which, as Marquis of Buckingham, he pursued with as- 
tonishing consistency. The race of Grenvilles was gifted with no 
ordinary. talents, and again a cadet of the house, alternately the 
chief colleague of Pitt ‘and of Fox, became Foreign Secretary, 
Prime Minister, and head of a party, without renouncing his 
fealty to the magnate of Stowe. The second marquis, after- 
wards Canning’s “ Ph. D.,” never deviating for a moment from 
the traditional policy, manipulated his boroughs so skilfully, that 
Lord Liverpool found it expedient to purchase the clan at the 
price of a dukedom for the chief, of a Cabinet office for Mr. 
Wynn, his able representative in the House of Commons, and 
of two minor appointments for subordinate members of the con- 
federacy. The collision of interests which took place on this 
occasion accounts for the unfriendly feeling which is expressed 
towards Mr. Canning in the subsequent Grenville correspond- 
ence. Mr. Wynn would naturally have followed a leader whose 
opinions were entirely consonant to his own; but Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Canning resented the rapacity of the Duke, and 
the feeling of dissatisfaction was not unnaturally reciprocated. 
The last and most considerable stage of Mr. Canning’s career 
commenced with the death of Lord Castlereagh in 1822. He 
had already accepted the great place of Governor-General of 
India, and the Jupiter, relieved from its ducal ballast, was ready 
to convey him to his post. As he possessed no peculiar quali- 
fications for the office beyond the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired at the Board of Control, it is not a little remarkable that 
he looked forward with pleasurable eagerness to the assumption 
of duties in which eloquence and brillianey would have been 
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useless. It is true that ability of a high order is essentially 
pliable and elastic, and Canning may probably have felt con- 
scious of possessing the administrative capacity which he had 
never a suitable opportunity for displaying: nevertheless it is 
a singular proof of his buoyant and sanguine temper, that, with 
the government of England almost within reach, and with the 
leadership of the House of Commons in possession, he should 
have thought it an advantage, after the age of fifty, to commence 
an untried life in India. As soon as the vacancy in the Cabinet 
occurred, he announced to his friends his fixed resolution to 
accept nothing Jess than Lord Castlereagh’s whole inheritance ; 
and he expressed some disappointment when he heard that Lord 
Liverpool had at last extorted the unwilling assent of the King 
to his nomination as Foreign Secretary, and First Minister in 
the House of Commons. The prosperity and popularity which 
he afterwards enjoyed must have satisfied him that Europe, and 
not India, was the proper field for his genius. 

His foreign policy was generous, showy, and on the whole 
judicious; and if he had no opportunity of producing the great 
results which he supposed himself to have attained, the medio- 
crity of times and occasions was more in fault than his courage 
or his power. Soon after his accession to office, the Congress 
of Verona gave him an opportunity of protesting against the 
policy of that Holy Alliance to which Castlereagh had never 
belonged, although he shared the unpopularity of its measures. 
The Duke of Wellington, as English Plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
followed his own opinions as well as Mr. Canning’s instruc- 
tions, when he endeavoured to prevent the four Powers from 
carrying out an armed intervention in Spain. It would have 
been impossible, without imposing undue sacrifices on England, 
to prevent the Duke of Angouléme’s expedition ; and Mr. Can- 
ning satisfied the general feeling by his eloquent denunciations 
of a : policy he was unable tocontrol. Austria was governed bya 
Minister who piqued himself on keeping Europe immovable; the 
Emperor of Russia was a sentimental and ambitious fanatic ; and 
France was represented at Verona by a priest-ridden nonentity 
in Montmorency, and by a busy charlatan in Chateaubriand. 
It was Canning’s pride and pleasure to publish on all occasions 
his disapprobation of absolutist meddling in the affairs of foreign 
nations; and if he was compelled to be a mere spectator of the 
proceedings of other countries, he had the great advantage of 
uniting his own by representing its real opinions. When Prince 
Metternich complained of the speeches in Parliament, “ with 
the exception of the Duke of Buckingham’s,” as favouring the 
cause of revolution, Canning administered a well-deserved re- 
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apologised for the ministerial language on the ground that it was 
necessary to consult the feelings of the House of Commons. “ It 
appears,” he wrote to the ambassador, “ that, according to Prince 
Metternich, unless we mend our manners, it must be the business 
of every State on the Continent to guard itself against the mis- 
chief which our speeches in Parliament (with the exception of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s) are creating. . . . . Our influence, 
if it is to be maintained abroad, must be secure in the sources 
of our strength at home; and the sources of that strength are 
in the sympathy between the people and the Government, in 
the union of the public sentiment with the public counsels, in 
the reciprocal confidence and codperation of the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown. If Prince Metternich has taught himself 
to believe that the House of Commons is a mere clog and impe- 
diment to the free action of the counsellors of the Crown, that 
its prejudices are to be softened, its waywardness to be soothed, 
but that the tenor of the Government is in effect independent 
of its impulse,—that it is, in short, to be managed, but not con- 
sulted,—he is mistaken. It is as essential a part of the national 
counsel as it is of the national authority; and woe be to the 
Minister who should undertake to conduct the affairs of this 
country upon the principle of settling the course of its foreign 
policy with a Grand Alliance, and should rely upon carrying 
their decisions into effect by throwing a little dust in the eyes 
of the House of Commons. And yet this does appear to be what 
Prince Metternich considers as a possible course of conduct: 
and it is a point upon which you must allow me to say, my dear 
Wellesley, you have not, according to your own account, suffi- 
ciently exposed his error.” It would be well if all English 
Ministers wou!d adopt as the rule of their communications with 
despotic courts the sound and manly principles which, in their 
lucid expression, go far to justify Mr. Canning’s great reputation 
as a statesman. 

The continuance of the French occupation of Spain after the 
easy overthrow of the revolutionary government, gave rise to 
the question whether the independence of the South-American 
colonies should be formally recognised. The whole transaction 
appears at the present day to have been comparatively insig- 
nificant ; and although there were some difficulties in carrying 
out the measure at the moment, the problem would, under any 
circumstances, soon have solved itself. At the time, however, it 
seemed probable that Spain might long remain in dependence 
on France, and it would have been obviously impolitic to allow 
a great and naval Power to exercise an indirect dominion over 
the Indies. Prince Metternich and the Emperor Alexander, in 
their passionate zeal for what is called order, attempted to de- 
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nounce rebellion on the other side of the Atlantic, after sup- 
pressing it in Italy and Spain. There was, in fact, no reason 
to fear that France would go to war to prevent the mission of 
an English envoy to Buenos Ayres; and it was still more cer- 
tain that Austria and Russia would be wholly powerless in the 
politics of South America. The courage which was required 
for the accomplishment of a purpose, then considered highly 
important, was of that not insignificant kind which was shown 
by the ancient conqueror, who was praised as dene ausus vana 
contemnere. In France itself, M. de Villéle, who had already 
procured Chateaubriand’s dismissal from office, was chiefly anx- 
ious to escape as plausibly as possible from the responsibility 
of his troublesome enterprise. The only Power which, with the 
exception of England, could exercise any real influence over the 
question, was but too ready to interfere for purposes of its own 
in accordance with Mr. Canning’s somewhat simple-minded sug- 
gestions. It was in answer to an overture which the Foreign 
Secretary made to the American Minister in London, that the 
President of the United States published the manifesto which 
has been interpreted by his countrymen and successors into the 
famous Monroe doctrine. Mr. Canning wished for a declaration 
that the Holy Alliance should not be allowed to exercise an im- 
possible control over the affairs of South America.- The acute 
President replied by laying down, as if in conformity with the 
English demand, the new proposition of public law, that the 
whole Western Continent is henceforward exempt from Eu- 
ropean settlement and conquest. ‘The doctrine is, in fact, con- 
sistent with common sense, and with the general interest, al- 
though it contains an unwarrantable assumption, but in furnish- 
ing an occasion for its announcement Mr. Canning can assuredly 
not be thought to have achieved a diplomatic triumph. 

His real difficulty lay, not at Paris or at Vienna, but in the se- 
cret councils of Windsor. George IV., while he entertained a per- 
sonal distaste for his brilliant Minister, was at that time in the 
habit of associating almost exclusively with two or three foreign 
ministers. The Lievens and Esterhazys were compelled daily 
to listen to the King’s imaginary exploits at Waterloo, or to bear 
witness to their own share in conveying to him orders of knight- 
hood which they well knew he had never received. It must 
have been some consolation to the weary diplomatists to perplex 
his councils by grave alarms, and to cultivate his suspicions 
against his own constitutional advisers. Although they were 
personally aware of the expediency and harmlessness of Can- 
ning’s policy, they carried out their instructions by persuading 
the King that he was becoming the victim and the instrument 
of a revolutionary Minister. In a strange letter to his Cabinet, 
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written at the beginning of 1825, George IV. requested that 
Lord Liverpool will inform him “ whether he supposes the great 
abettors of this Spanish question connected with the Oppo- 
sition give their support to a recognition of the Spanish pro- 
vinces in relation to the great mercantile advantages which this 
measure may afford the country, or from their love of demo- 
cracy in opposition to a monarchical aristocracy. The King 
has no difficulty in answering this question... . . The King, 
therefore, desires to know from his Cabinet, individually (seri- 
atim), whether the great principles of policy established by his 
Government in the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, are or are not 
to be abandoned.” ‘The whole letter is well worth reading, as a 
proof of the helpless irritation in which foreign and domestic 
advisers had contrived to involve the poor puzzle-minded King. 
The Cabinet, with proper dignity, declined to comply with the 
demand for separate confessions of faith on the part of its indi- 
vidual members. The King, who had probably exhausted in 
his appeal to their loyalty all the energy which he could com- 
mand at the time for public purposes, accepted in a few words 
their assurance that they had not abandoned their principles for 
the purpose of carrying out jacobinical innovations. Some time 
afterwards, possibly in consequence of a change in the tactics of 
Austria, he sent his private secretary, Sir W. Knighton, on the 
pretext of inquiring after Mr. Canning’s health, to lay the foun- 
dation of more friendly relations. The overture was welcomed 
with judicious eagerness, and for the last two or three years of 
his lite the Minister enjoyed, if not the certainty, at least the 
frequent assurance, that the rank which he had acquired for his 
country in Europe was fully appreciated by his gracious master. 
At some future time, historical theorists may find in the reign of 
George IV. the best proof of the excellence and adaptability of 
a constitution in which such a king can be served by such a 
minister without the smallest perceptible inconvenience, and 
to the great advantage of the State. Mr. Stapleton publishes, 
from a memorandum of Mr. Canning, a curious account of a 
conversation which took place shortly after the reconciliation, on 
the occasion of Prince Esterhazy’s audience of leave. While 
the Prince was beginning a complimentary speech, the King 
interrupted him and said: 


“Oui, oui—il faut étre juste ; and then, turning to me [Mr. Can- 
ning], went on, still in French, to say, ‘ Yes, it is right that you should 
know, and I am determined to tell you in his presence, that Ester- 
hazy was the first de revenir sur votre compte, and to disavow and to 
complain of the unreasonable préventions of Prince Metternich. It is 
many months ago since Prince Esterhazy said to me, of his own accord, 
that he was ashamed for himself and for his court of the injustice which 
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had been done to you ; and to express his conviction that, even on the 
points on which you had most differed, you had been right, and had 
done what was best for all.’ 

* Qui, je vous le jure,’ said Prince Esterhazy, holding out his hands 
and taking mine, and the tears coming into his eyes ; and then, turn- 
ing to the King, he said, ‘ Sire, de toutes les grices dont votre majesté 
m’a comblées’ (or words to that effect), ‘I consider this as the most 
kind. I wished Mr. Canning to know this; but I could not myself 
tell it him, or be sure that he would have given me credit for it if I 
had. How little could I expect your majesty would have deigned to 
take the task upon yourself! Oui, je vous le jure,’ he repeated, turning 
to me, ‘que méme dans la question coloniale, upon which it was my 
duty and that of others, according to our instructions, to oppose you all 
that we could, J have long been satisfied that you were entirely right ; 
but still more upon the question which now occupies all our minds,—I 
mean, the Greek question. .... . 

After Prince Esterhazy had taken leave, the King made me sit 
down, and repeated to me the conversation to which he had alluded in 
presence of Prince Esterhazy, and which, his majesty said, had begun 
by a voluntary declaration on Prince Esterhazy’s part of the error in 
which he had been for some time respecting the course of my policy, 
and of his complete abjuration of that error. 

The King said that Prince Metternich, though a very clever, was a 
very prejudiced man ; that he had been used to have very much his 
own way ; that poor Lord Londonderry had often found that, however 
well Prince Metternich might have appeared to understand a subject 
relating to England in conversation, yet that three months after he got 
back to Vienna he appeared to have forgotten totally all that had passed, 
and said and did such things as put Lord Londonderry to great embar- 
rassment ; that his (the King’s) wish had been to bring me and Metter- 
nich together ; that he had proposed to him (Metternich) to come over 
from Paris for that purpose ; that he would have introduced us to each 
other, and shut us up in a room together, when in the course of an 
hour he was sure I should have convinced Metternich and brought him 
to reason. 

Referring to his majesty’s expressions of regret at the loss of Prince 
Esterhazy, I offered to write privately to Sir H. Wellesley, to sound 
Metternich whether the arrangement for his removal could be reconsi- 
dered ; which the King commanded me to do. 

I asked wheth r his majesty’s sentiments with respect to Count 
Lieven were the same, and the King answered, ‘ Certainly; that his 
majesty wished I would do any thing in my power to preserve Count 
Lieven in his present situation, for that with him and Esterhazy I could 
manage every thing. 

On leaving his majesty, I found Prince Esterhazy waiting for me 
in the outer room. He came up to me, and repeated with emotion 
the substance of what he had said before the King ; thanked me for my 
intention to write to Sir H. Wellesley, but expressed his belief that it 
would be of no avail ; regretted his departure at a moment when it 
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was so essential that Austria and England should understand each 
other; but conjured me to believe ‘qu il me rendit enfin pleine jus- 
tice, and that he now comprehended and ‘ sgavoit apprécier ma poli- 
tique ; that I had every thing in my hands, and was ‘ destiné 4 jouer 
le plus grand réle en Europe.’ 

It is needless to add that we parted very good friends.” 


Mr. Stapleton is entitled to the gratitude of his readers for 
the glimpse which he affords into the secret history of court 
intrigues; but he appears not to perceive that in his friendship 
as well as in his previous animosity against Mr. Canning, the 
King was almost avowedly acting under the inspiration of foreign 
diplomacy. The Austrian and Russian Ministers, after some 
years of intrigue, had apparently discovered that in gaining the 
ear of the King they had only succeeded in “ buying Punch,” 
while the voice and motion of the country were represented by 
the Parliamentary Minister. Further reflection suggested the 
possibility of employing the royal puppet to flatter the real direc- 
tor of England’s policy. The scene had probably been arranged 
before Mr. Canning’s arrival, and Prince Esterhazy deserves 
credit for the “tears in his eyes,” which gave so much effect to 
his performance. Chateaubriand’s agent, M. de Marcellus, had, 


at the commencement of Canning’s administration, fallen into’ 


the same error of mistaking the Court for the Government. 
In his despatches he always dilated on the King’s repugnance 
to his Minister, and failed to observe that the royal sympathy 
with absolutism was in a free country wholly innocuous. The 
wisest and the truest maxim of constitutional law is the ancient 
paradoxical truism, that the King can do no wrong. 

In the Cabinet itself Mr. Canning had always serious op- 
position to encounter. Lord Eldon, “and the Sot Privé, Lord 
Westmoreland, had little pretension to interfere with foreign 
policy, but the Duke of Wellington always disliked and dis- 
trusted the Foreign Secretary, perhaps because his system jarred 
with the personal relations which the Duke had contracted with 
all the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe, Considerations 


of this kind would scarcely have affected his own conduct of 


affairs, but he would have arrived at the same practical result 
by a different path, and if he found it desirable to introduce 
innovations in practice, he would have all the more zealously 
persuaded himself and others of his devoted adherence to esta- 
blished traditions. Canning liked to be seen at work, he expa- 
tiated in his letters and speeches on his motives of action, and 
as it happened that his opinions were popular in England, he 
took every opportunity of proclaiming them, without regarding 
the annoyance which he might inflict on. French or Austrian 
Ministers. It is idle to attempt, except from personal know- 
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ledge, a full explanation of individual antipathies and collisions. 
The Duke of Wellington would probably have been opposed 
to Canning if their respective political tendencies had been re- 
versed ; for a fundamental incompatibility of disposition is never 
thoroughly overcome. Their dissensious would almost certainly 
have led to the disruption of the Cabinet, but for the steady 
good sense and admirable temper of Lord Liverpool, who never 
allowed his friendship for either of the rivals to be interrupted 
by their jealousies. Mr. Peel and Mr. Robinson steadily sup- 
ported the policy of Mr. Canning; and Mr. Huskisson was at 
the same time his consistent supporter, and in all economical 
questions his confidential adviser, The extraordinary ability 
with which all the great departments of state were adminis- 
tered, and especially the remarkable success of the Home 
Secretary, discouraged all active opposition, and secured for the 
Government a general confidence which has never since been 
experienced excepting under the five years’ administration of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Liverpool’s sudden illness, at the beginning of 1827, 
although it opened to Mr. Canning his legitimate succession to 
the highest rank in the Government, involved him during the 
last months of his life in constant trouble and vexation. At 
home he had been unanimously recognised as the most consi- 
derable member of the Cabinet; and his foreign enterprises, of 
which the importance was perhaps overrated, had generally been 
crowned with success. The Spanish Government had been 
deterved by his Lisbon expedition from attempting to overthrow 
the Pedroite regency in Portugal; and his efforts in favour of 
Greece seemed, as the designs of Russia were still undeveloped, 
not unlikely to prosper. His appointment as Prime Minister 
led to an open breach with the Duke of Wellington, to dissolu- 
tion of his friendship with Mr. Peel, and to a furious burst of 
calumny and invective from the old Tory party, which was, 
after twenty years of power, suddenly driven into opposition. 
The whole question was fully discussed at the time in Parlia- 
ment, and the correspondence by which it is illustrated was 
published by Mr. Stapleton twenty years ago. After the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the coarse malignity of Lord George Bentinck 
led to a renewal of the controversy, for the purpose of fixing a 
charge of treachery on the great statesman whom he so bitterly 
hated. ‘The personal jealousies and the political schism of a 
former generation form at present but an unprofitable object for 
study; yet it is difficult to recall the ministerial negotiation 
which took place, without a feeling of regret that two great 
men should have shown so little generosity in dealing with a 
third who was at least their equal. The Duke of Wellington 
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and Mr. Peel had no right to declare that they could only serve 
under a Minister hostile to Catholic Emancipation. It was in- 
sulting to Mr. Canning to ask him, in answer to his invitation 
to the Duke, “ Who was to be at the head of the Government?” 
and when Peel proposed to him to serve under the Duke of 
Wellington, the offer was scarcely more considerate. Lord 
Lyndhurst, though he had recently attacked the new Premier 
in a speech which was said to be borrowed from a hostile pam- 
phlet written by the present Bishop of Exeter, was more judici- 
ous and placable. Mr. Canning offered him the seals in a letter 
expressive of his good-will, ‘pace Philpotti,” and the answer 
of acceptance was signed, “ Yours ever, except for twenty-four 
hours.” The alliance with Lord Lansdowne and the moderate 
Whigs, which was rendered necessary by Mr. Peel’s secession, 
must have been felt by the Minister as an unwelcome necessity, 
although it involved no compromise on either side of political 
principle. Lord Grey, who had for some time cultivated friendly 
relations with the Duke of Wellington, encouraged all the viru- 
lent attacks of the Opposition; and, with broken health and 
in advancing years, Mr. Canning found himself entering on a 
new and stormy political period. It was doubtful whether the 
Catholic claims, of which he had long been the foremost cham- 
pion, would be advanced during the lifetime of the King by a 
Minister who could at any moment be displaced by formidable 
rivals. Two years later the iron will of the Duke of Wellington 
scarcely sufficed to overcome the anti-Catholic prejudices which 
formed in the intellectual constitution of George LV. a whimsi- 
cal substitute for a conscience. The days of Canning’s premier- 
ship were few and evil, and perhaps it was well for his happiness 
that he died almost as soon as he had realised the ambition of his 
life. His political succession ultimately fell, according to his 
prophecy, to Peel, and the Duke of Wellingtoa, no longer 
tempted by personal antagonism to oppose liberal measures, 
employed his vigour and his great authority for the remainder 
of his life, notwithstanding frequent errors of judgment, on the 
whole, for the benefit of his country. 

As Parliamentary Ministers, during the last eighty years, 
Pitt, Canning, and Peel, occupy without competition the fore- 
most place. Asan orator, Canning was beyond comparison supe- 
rior to Peel; and his contemporaries placed him on a level with 
Pitt and Fox, and above Burke, Sheridan, or Wyndham. In 
his later years, Mr. Brougham alone, among the speakers of the 
Opposition, was enabled, by his copious rhetoric, his ample infor- 
mation, and his command of fierce invective, to meet him on equal 
terms. In happy repartee, in graceful declamation, in the combi- 
nation of wit and gaiety with argument, Mr. Canning had no com- 
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petitor while he lived, and he has left no rival behind him. The 
position which he held in the House of Commons, from the death 
of Pitt to the death of Castlereagh, was an unparalleled proof 
of the extraordinary ascendency which his talents had secured. 
Although he was seldom in opposition, and, with a short inter- 
val, not in high official position, he continued to be regarded 
by all parties as the first orator of the House, and as one of its 
acknowledged chiefs. Even when, at the Board of Control, he 
was, as he said, a Minister without a portfolio, he never sank 
into a subordinate rank either in the Cabinet or in Parliament. 
As the chief advocate of Catholic Emancipation, and at the 
same time the chief opponent of Parliamentary Reform, he was 
not pushed into power or popularity by the one-sided zeal of 
a faction. In the most prosperous period of his career he was 
the idol of the youth and intellect of England; and he had 
never, in good or in evil fortune, condescended to the com- 
pliances which would have given him a mob at his back. 

If Mr. Canning had not been a busy politician, he would 
probably have attained eminence as a writer. There must be 
extraordinary vitality in jokes and parodies which, after sixty 
or seventy years, are almost as amusing as if their objects had 
not long since become obsolete. Almost all the brilliant excep- 
tions to the average trash of the Anti-Jacobin appear to belong 
to Canning ; though, if the authority of the most recent editor 
may be trusted, the best stanza of the best poem was added 
to the original manuscript by Pitt: 

** Sun, moon, and thou, vile world, adieu, 
Which kings and priests are plotting in; 
Here, doomed to starve on water-gru- 
-el, I no more shall see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen.” 
The “ Weary Knife-grinder” has acquired a permanent place in 
English literature, and the atrocious exultation of the contem- 
porary poet in the murder of Jean Bon St. André is still delight- 
fully contagious: 
‘¢ would have moved a Christian’s bowels 
To hear the doubts he stated ; 


But the Moors they did as they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated.” 


The exquisite polish of the ‘ Loves of the Triangles” is en- 
joyed, while Darwin’s grave absurdities are only remembered 
in Miss Edgeworth’s admiring quotations, or by Lord Broug- 
ham’s fidelity to the literary prepossessions of his youth. It 
is remarkable that an author, who in literature can only be 
considered as an amateur, should have possessed that rare ac- 
complishment of style which is the first condition of durable 
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reputation. The humour of Canning’s more ephemeral lampoons, 
as they exist in oral tradition, seems to have been not less ad- 
mirable. When Mr. Whitbread said or was supposed to say 
in the House of Commons, that a certain day was memorable to 
him as the anniversary both of the establishment of his brewery 
and of the death of his father, the metrical version of his speech 
placed his sentiments in a more permanent form: 


*¢ This day I still hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an e, and his bier with an 7.” 


If a talent of this kind is not so employed as to create enemies, 
it has at least an unfailing tendency to keep animosity from 
cooling. Canning’s numerous victims always endeavoured, with 
little success, to denounce their persecutor as a buffoon; but 
disinterested posterity finds, not only intellectual excitement, 
but a ground for human sympathy, in the recollection of a great 
man’s humorous personalities. The historic dignity of Pitt is 
pleasantly relieved by his opinion that nonsense was the test of 
talent, and by the record of the most humorous quotation which 
ever conveyed in eight words a deadly attack on two oppo- 
nents.* Peel’s “ Trial of Henry Brougham,” in the New Whig 
Guide, is well worth whole bookcases full of his stupid autobio- 
graphical apologies. In recent histories there is a troublesome 
superabundance of those materials which consist in public docu- 
ments, parliamentary debates, and other monotonous records of 
the outside of political life. Unfortunately, the statesmen and 
orators who properly represented their own time, for the most 
part remain only as skeletons and outlines, each a shadow of a 
mighty name. Fox has been blundered over by Lord Holland 
and Lord John Russell, Pitt fell into the hands of the dull and 
greedy bishop with whom accident had connected him, and Lord 
Macaulay’s excellent epitome of his life is necessarily wanting 
in personal details. Peel contributed to his own posthumous 
fame two or three dismal fragments of blue-books; and Lord 
Melbourne, whose genial and original character would perhaps 
be as interesting as that of more famous statesmen, is known 
only by the oral tradition of contemporaries, now rapidly passing 
away. It is Mr. Stapleton’s great merit, that he has preserved 
from oblivion some part of the genuine history of his early friend 
and patron. It is only as an appendage to the biography of 
great or remarkable men, that many large sections of history 
deserve to be studied or remembered. 

* From Lord John Russell’s Life of Fox, vol. iv. While Mr. Fox was denying 
on authority the Prince of Wales’s marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Pitt repeated 


from Othello, 
“T charge, thee, villain, prove my love a whore.” 
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Arr. I. —THE TENERIFFE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION. 


Report of the Teneriffe Astronomical Experiment of 1856, addressed 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. London and Edin- 
burgh, 1859. 


Teneriffe ; an Astronomer’s Experiment. 8vo. London, 1858. 


Sir Isaac NewrTon observes in his Optics, “that, as telescopes 
cannot be so formed as to take away that confusion of rays 
which arises from the tremors of the atmosphere, the only 
remedy is a most serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be 
found on the tops of the highest mountains, above the grosser 
clouds.” The second edition of the Optics, in which this sug- 
gestion first occurs, was published in the year 1718. In 1852 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, submit- 
ted to the Board of Visitors of the Edinburgh Observatory a 
scheme for carrying out Newton’s suggestion by a summer expe- 
dition to the Peak of Teneriffe. On the 2d of May 1856 Sir 
Charles Wood, then First Lord of the Admiralty, consented, 
on behalf of the Government, to the proposed experiment, and 
notified to Mr. Smyth that for this purpose the Treasury would 
place 500/. at his disposal. On the 14th of July Mr. Smyth 
had commenced his work, on the rim of the great crater, at an 
elevation of 8,903 feet above the level of the sea. On the 20th 
of August he transferred his observatory to a loftier position, 
at a height of 10,702 feet, on the central cone itself—the re- 
nowned Peak; whence he was driven down by the weather on 
the 19th of September. 

These dates show how long a valuable suggestion may be in 
fructifying. They may also enable those of our readers who will 
bear them in mind while perusing the following pages to form 
some estimate of the astonishing amount and variety of work 
which a properly qualified and zealous observer may accomplish 
in a few weeks on such a station. Indeed, Mr. Smyth spent his 
two months on the Peak so profitably, as almost to atone, on 
behalf of his countrymen, for their having, for nearly a century 
and a half, treated with such unaccountable neglect the proposal 
of the great philosopher, upon whose fame their intellectual rank 
among civilised nations so largely rests. 

We have now before us that part of Mr. Smyth’s Official 
Report which has just been issued from the press, together with 
a popular narrative of the expedition he published last year. As 
we have now used the word ‘ expedition,’ we must at once inform 
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our readers, that in this case it means Mr. Smyth alone; for 
throughout he had no assistance, excepting that of his brave, en- 
during, and not unlearned wife: this we collect from the pages 
of the popular narrative just mentioned. The part of the Report 
now published contains only three of the ten books of the entire 
manuscript. In these three we have the astronomical, the phy- 
sical and meteorological, and the botanical results of the expedi- 
tion. The first six, still unpublished, comprise the journals of 
the work done in the different departments of observation. The 
tenth is composed of seventy-four photographic illustrations of 
the geology and botany of the mountain. Really we are be- 
wildered at the variety of objects to which Mr. Smyth’s attention 
was unremittingly directed, and of the scientific instruments by 
the aid of which his observations were made. We find him 
noting the phenomena of light, heat, radiation, wind, magnetism, 
clouds, and rain, and collecting geological and botanical facts as 
carefully and scientifically as he observes the heavenly bodies 
themselves. Nothing worth noting in the heaven above, and on 
or within the mountain beneath, was forgotten. Such an amount 
of valuable facts was, we believe, never before amassed in so 
short a space of time by a single observer. 

And here we must request our readers to bear in mind, that 
this expedition, though called an astronomical one, was, however, 
undertaken for astronomical purposes of so novel a description, 
that many other matters than astronomy pur et simple neces- 
sarily engaged our observer's attention; while not one of the 
appliances for observing could be supplied by the locality itself. 
On the contrary, not only had every instrument to be taken 
out from this country, and carried up the mountain, but an ob- 
servatory also to receive them had to be built by the astronomer 
himself after his ascent, and at a height where no materials for 
building could be found, excepting an abundance of loose stones; 
and it was requisite that this structure should be not merely wind 
and water-proof to a certain extent, but also such as would admit 
of the proper employment of a variety of scientific instruments. 
Now here, at home, with all the advantages of architects and 
skilled workmen, and in close proximity to our largest cities, the 
mere erection of the walls of an observatory, in the building of 
which many precautions must be taken, is generally a work of 
some years, and the correct establishment of the instruments a 
work of as many more. We find Mr. Smyth, however, without 
any assistance, excepting that of a native servant and two British 
tars, who had accompanied him up the mountain, constructing in 
a few days, we may almost say in a few hours, sufficient shelter 
for himself, and a locus standi et operandi for his instruments, out 
of the loose stones already mentioned, together with some canvas 
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and a few planks that had been providently brought up at the 
time of the ascent. We notice this, not merely as an instance 
of considerable mechanical resource on the part of our astrono- 
mer combined with a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of his instruments, but rather for the purpose of reminding those 
of our readers who may have become familiar with the orderly, 
but perhaps at times somewhat ponderous, reports of our long- 
established and thoroughly-furnished home institutions, that they 
must not be displeased at finding a great deal more variety, 
and not quite so much minuteness, under every head in the 
Report of a summer astronomical expedition to a previously 
uninvestigated and even uninhabited region, two thousand miles 
away in a tropical sea, 

In fact, as was anticipated by Mr. Smyth’s brother Astrono- 
mer Royal at Greenwich, in a letter prefixed to the Report, the 
object of the expedition was not so much to observe with the 
hope of discovering, in so short a space of time, any new celestial 
phenomena, as of determining the physical qualities of the place 
of observation, and of ascertaining for what scientific purposes it 
was adapted, and what might be probably discovered hereafter, 
if, in consequence of what Mr. Smyth might report, it were 
thought desirable to erect a regular observatory on the spot. 
Of course the physical qualities were mostly meteorological. 
And as it was generally believed among scientific men, up to 
the very time when the experiment was tried, that the moun- 
tain-top would be found always enveloped in mist, drenched 
with rain, and swept with wind, and that, therefore, to go to 
such a place for astronomical purposes would be only a waste 
of money and time, a very considerable part of our observer's 
attention was most properly, and indeed necessarily, devoted to 
ascertaining the meteorology of the site. It was a good augury 
of success that the first day upon the mountain presented a 
transcendently pure and clear sky, and so was directly at vari- 
ance with the confident predictions of exuberant moisture. But 
was this sky of the first day the rule or the exception? It was 
found to be the rule. The desponding prophets would, how- 
ever, have desponded still, supported by the general, but hitherto 
indiscriminate, experience of the atmospheric conditions of moun- 
tain-tops, had not Mr. Smyth, by a well-sustained series of 
careful observations, so thoroughly investigated the point as to 
be able to explain why that particular mountain is enveloped 
differently to most others. 

This is a good instance of the way in which scientific ques- 
tions, like the rings which spread over the surface of a lake into 
which a pebble has been cast, expand and multiply around any 
object of inquiry, however narrowly defined at starting. And 
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thus it came to pass in this so-called astronomical expedition, 
that not only were there made uninterrupted series of observa- 
tions of the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and other 
usual meteorological instruments, both at the top and bottom of 
the mountain, during the whole period of Mr. Smyth’s sojourn 
on the island, but that much attention was also paid to the 
cumulative evidence as to climate to be gathered trom noting 
the various features of the vegetation found at different heights, 
and from the phenomena of physical geography. Nor was there 
any cessation from these labours until sufficient data had been 
collected to demonstrate that, for six months at least out of the 
twelve, there would always be found on the upper parts of the 
Peak perfect immunity from cloud and moisture, associated with 
moderate breezes and pleasant temperature. 

But even to have ascertained all this was not enough. Every 
astronomer knows to his cost, that to ensure the best performance 
of his telescopes, not only must there be an absence of actual 
cloud, but, furthermore, a certain rarely-obtained quiescent state 
of the whole atmosphere, for in this alone is good definition with 
high magnifying powers possible; and so extremely seldom are 
the conditions essential for this state of the air to be found at the 
sea-level, that Lord Rosse assures us that whole years have passed 
away without affording him, among an abundance of clear nights, 
one of such accurate defining quality as to enable him to use the 
higher magnifying powers of his great reflecting telescope to any 
advantage. And as this is a difficulty which continually increases 
with the size and excellence of the telescopes employed, its solu- 
tion is becoming more important every day. Now with respect 
to the attempt made to resolve it on the Peak of ‘Teneriffe, no 
testimony would have been accepted by the astronomical public 
as convincing unless procured by the actual use of an optic tube 
of very high calibre. This testimony our observer was enabled 
to supply from the recorded performance on the Peak of one of 
the most valuable equatorial instruments now in this country 
(about which we shall have a word or two more to say before we 
conclude). He thus succeeded in having satisfactorily ascertained 
the triple fact, of incalculable importance to practical astronomy, 
that on such a station the skies are often freer from haze, the 
stars always decidedly brighter, and the definition very much 
better, than near the level of the sea. Here we confine our- 
selves to the general results; but in the Report the statement 
of the circumstances connected with the numerical degree to 
which each of these advantages was obtained occupies consider- 
able space. 

We might now proceed to describe some of the physical 
observations which were made simultaneously with those we 
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have just mentioned,—such as the observations connected with 
the radiation of the sun, the heat of the moon—a long-disputed 
point at last satisfactorily settled,—the black lines on the spec- 
trum under varied optical conditions,—all interesting in them- 
selves, and possessing unusual importance from having been 
made at such a height in the atmosphere, that nearly a third 
part of its ordinary disturbing effects were practically eliminated; 
but we deem it better to leave these matters as they present 
themselves to us in the Report, bristling with hard numbers 
arrayed in uninviting columns and tables, and pass on to a sub- 
ject much more generally attractive and intelligible—the use 
that was made during the expedition of photography and of the 
stereoscope. 

This method of illustration has such great and obvious ad- 
vantages, that by adopting it, and in such a manner as to de- 
monstrate both its advantages and its practicability, Mr. Smyth 
has laid the general public, as well as men of science, under a 
very great obligation. At all events, should it become univer- 
sal, as we cannot but think that it must, to him will belong the 
far from inconsiderable merit of having been the first to have 
had recourse to it. Of the seventy-four stereoscopic photo- 
graphs appended to the Report, the twenty most generally inter- 
esting may also be found in our author’s Teneriffe, accompanied, 
in a pocket formed in the cover of the volume, by a portable 
folding stereoscope, adapted to the photographs inserted in the 
work itself. In these illustrations the greatest gain is not the 
artistic attainment of solidity and distance, but the gratification 
of our instinctive longing for exact truth. We here see each 
object, not as a more or less clever sketcher might have been 
able to present it to us, or as he fancied that he saw it, but pre- 
cisely as nature herself wou!d have presented it to our own eyes. 
These stereoscopic photographs of Mr. Smyth produce in us quite 
a new sensation: we feel as if we were ourselves the actual ob- 
servers of the plants, and of the forms and structure of the rocks 
of the Peak. With a good magnifier, or with our eyes applied 
to the stereoscope, we feel as sure of our facts and inferences 
as we should were the objects themselves before us. The ad- 
vantages of this are so unquestionable, and the feelings which 
accompany the perception of them so delightful, that we would 
fain hope that the day is not distant when the public will de- 
mand the adoption of this mode of illustration by every traveller 
who would have them purchase his works, and when, conse- 
quently, no publisher will entertain the question of offering 
to the public books of travel otherwise illustrated. 

The portraits of the great Dragon-tree of Orotava — the 
subject of some of Mr. Smyth’s photographs—exemplify in an 
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amusing and instructive manner the scientific value of this ap- 
plication of the art of sun-painting. We must premise, how- 
ever, that the interest which attaches to this celebrated tree is 
mainly due to the fact, that Humboldt, misled by a hasty view 
of its bulk, inferred that it must have commenced its vegetative 
career six thousand years ago; and then proceeded to deduce 
from this inference the existence at that remote date of com- 
mercial intercourse between the Guanches, or their unknown 
predecessors, and the contemporaneous occupants of the Indian 
peninsula; thus overturning, by the unexpected leverage of 
botanical evidence, the whole system of received chronology, 
and calling upon history to admit the unique and unaccountable 
fact of a highly-developed state of civilisation having died out, 
without leaving the trace of a record excepting the strange one 
of the existence of a single tree; for when these islands were 
discovered, or rediscovered, in the fourteenth century, their sim- 
ple inhabitants were even unacquainted with the use of iron. 
As might, then, have been expected, we have many portraits of 
a tree which thus became invested with so much historical, or 
even pre-historical, interest. One of the most recent of these is 
to be found in Professor MacGillivray’s Epitome of Humboldt’s 
Travels. It will be necessary for our purpose to point out some 
of the errors this contains. In the first place, it represents the 
tree as having a solid trunk, while, in fact, it has lost its true 
trunk, which died and rotted away ages ago; that which now 
supplies the place of the true trunk being a rough imperfect 
cylinder, composed of aerial and partially inosculating roots, 
which, in the fashion of the Indian fig, support the numerous 
family of distinct, though clustering, plants which sprang from 
the crown of the old and long-since-perished stem. The pro- 
fessor next places on the summit of his solid trunk a large num- 
ber of majestic branches: the Dragon-tree, however, as it be- 
longs to the liliaceous order of plants, can have no true branches 
at all, but when young exhibits a single, almost palm-like, head 
of leaves, and when old, a congeries of these heads, each sup- 
ported by a stem of nearly uniform thickness throughout. His 
imaginary branches he then clothes with a rich and abundant 
foliage, reminding us of that of our native elm; whereas the 
foliage of this Canarian vegetable giant consists of the long 
lanceolate leaves which constitute one of the features of the 
natural order to which it belongs. This particular specimen 
grows upon the rocky broken flank of the mountain, in such a 
position that its northern side is elevated five feet above its 
southern; but Mr. MacGillivray places it on the open level 
ground. He makes its height, if we measure it by the height 
of the man he represents as ascending a ladder applied to its 
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trunk, a hundred and fifty feet; this, however, is more than 
double its actual height, which on the north side is sixty-six 
feet, and on the south fifty-one. Now here are serious misre- 
presentations, though perhaps almost as unavoidable as serious, 
in every one of the main features of this famous tree. Mr. 
MacGillivray fell into them by endeavouring to copy the por- 
trait he found in Humboldt’s Atlas Pittoresque ; and in so doing, 
just as might have been expected,—for, as was said of old, while 
truth is single and difficult of attainment, error is multiform and 
correspondingly easy,—deviated from the small degree of truth 
contained in Humboldt: while the greatest of travellers had 
himself erred, but only in a less degree, from the same cause ; 
for he had taken his portrait, not from the tree itself. but second- 
hand from the sketch of M. Ozone, the artist who accompanied 
the Chevalier de Borda to Teneriffe towards the close of the 
last century. 

Here is a good instance of the way in which, under the only 
method of illustration hitherto possible, misrepresentations ori- 
ginated and were perpetuated, being magnified at every step. 
Mr. Smyth, in order to make this progression of error palpable 
to the eye, has supplied us with a photograph of the tree itself, 
accompanied by photographs of Ozone’s, Humboldt’s, and Mac- 
Gillivray’s portraits of it, appending to them the comment, “ that 
the tree in each succeeding copy rises to a greater height than 
before; its foliage becomes more abundant, and conformable 
to European types; its trunk more ligneous and solid, and the 
ground round about more flat and open. A mere bit of gar- 
dener’s scaffolding that supports a bending branch, and that has 
nine cross-bars to permit vines to clamber up, is transformed by 
Ozone into a ladder with fourteen rounds, increased to twenty- 
eight by Humboldt, and to thirty-two by MacGillivray; each 
of them all the while professing to give a faithful reproduction 
of his predecessor’s picture.” 

Humboldt, who, in his Aspects of Nature, was the first to 
record the wish for a portrait gallery of trees, in which the phy- 
siognomy of each species might be accurately represented, ought 
to have been the first to welcome Mr. Smyth’s application of 
photography to this purpose, certainly the only means by which 
such a gallery can ever be obtained. It is, however, odd enough 
that one of the illustrations of his own great work should acci- 
dentally have supplied the foil for setting forth the superiority 
of the new method. Many of the visitors to the late Photo- 
graphic Exhibition in Suffolk Street must have had their atten- 
tion arrested by a group of Palmyra palms from Madras, and 
three groups (in separate pictures) of cedars, cypresses,* and 

* The late Mr, Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannicum (vol. iv. p. 2475, ed. 
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other noble trees from the grounds of Stutton Rectory on the 
river Stour. It would be difficult to exaggerate the value and 
the interest of such pictures as these; they enable us to study 
at our leisure, not merely what no human hand could ever have 
executed for us, but literally what, in its intricacy, minuteness, 
and multiplicity of parts and lines, no human eye could ever 
have made out. 

And here we cannot forbear noticing the very opportune 
and appropriate confirmation of what we have been saying on 
this subject, supplied by a work of very great merit that has just 
issued from the press of Berlin,—we mean, Dr. Herman Schacht’s 
recent volume on the Botany of Madeira and Teneriffe.* Its 
accomplished author is one of the most scientific botanists of the 
present day, and combines with great skill as a draughtsman very 
considerable attainments as a painter and artist; and the very 
object of his mission was to draw up from observation on the 
spot as accurate a description as possible of the plants of those 
islands. His work, like Mr. Smyth’s, is illustrated; but, for- 
tunately for the cause of science,—because it thus furnishes us 
with a demonstration of the superiority of the new method,—not, 
like Mr. Smyth’s, photographically. We must therefore beg our 
readers’ permission to take them back once more to our now 
familiar friend the great Dragon-tree; for of course the learned 
doctor could not but give us, in a botanical work on Teneriffe, a 
portrait of so celebrated a plant; to have done otherwise would 
have been to have played Hamlet with Hamlet’s part omitted. 
His portrait is an original one,—original, however, we find only 
in the sense that it is not copied from a preceding one; for the 
errors with which it abounds are of the old, we may almost say 
stereotyped, character, and such as we shall never be rescued 
from until the photographic camera is used for illustrative pur- 
poses. As we look at his representation of the tree by the side 
of Mr. Smyth’s photographs, we see at a glance that the mind 
of the artist was preoccupied with the types of European vege- 
tation, and the forms of those hot-house exotics he had been 
accustomed to study in the Berlin Botanical Gardens, and that 
it is to the portraiture of these that his hand has been trained. 
The impression it leaves on the mind,—for we cannot again go 
into particulars,—is, that it exhibits an exemplification of learn- 


1838) gives the comparative measurement of the most celebrated English cy- 
presses, from which it appears that one of these at Stutton is the tallest tree of 
its kind in this country. Twenty years ago he found that it was sixty-three feet 
in height, while the loftiest at Sion and Fulham were only fifty-two and fifty feet 
respectively. It is still in vigorous health. The Kenton cypress is its nearest 
competitor. 

* Madeira und Tenerife, mit ihrer Vegetation. Dr. Herman Schacht. Ber- 


lin, 1859. 
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ing misapplied; or, to express ourselves more in conformity with 
our present object, that it is an instance of how impossible it 
is, even for an excellent botanist and skilful draughtsman, to do 
justice to the characteristics of a peculiar and unfamiliar plant 
without the aid of photography. 

No spot upon the globe could have been more replete with 
interest to the student of nature than proved to be the Peak of 
Teneriffe on the short but searching examination it underwent 
on this occasion. Nowhere else, we believe, could such an im- 
portant variety of phenomena have been submitted to the eye 
and hand within such narrow limits of space and time. Wafted 
in a few days from our northern gloom by a voyage the whole 
leneth of w ‘hich was in the direction of latitude, our observer 
was at once placed at midday under a sun almost vertical, and 
at night under asky where the southern constellations rose high 
in the heavens, and where the ecliptic cut the horizon at so steep 
an angle that the zodiacal light, rarely seen either eastward or 
westward in this country, was visible in both directions morning 
and evening. And this, too, in the trade-wind region, where 
the weather, the symbol with us of inconstancy and change, is 
so regular and methodical as to encourage in the observer a 
hope of his being enabled to solve some of those meteorological 
problems which elsewhere, in the present state of our knowledge, 
appear so complicated, that the only feeling suggested by them 
is that of despair. Above all these was “the wondrous Peak 
itself, rising up from the very beach, and hinting by its magni- 
ficently simple figure, without valleys or continuous ridge, that 
upon its sides many of the causes of the elsewhere confusing 
interaction of meteorological phenomena would be eliminated ; 
and offering at the same ‘time, for astronomical purposes, a more 
than Babylonian tower, by which, though heaven could not be 
scaled, yet the clouds might be easily reached and passed ina 
few hours; and where the “observer, leaving the clouds far below 
him, might ascend till he had penetrated ‘the north-east trade- 
wind stratum, and entered the sublime aerial region of the south- 
west current, always at that altitude hurrying from the equator, 
and carrying with it, to support the animal’ and vegetable life of 
Europe, the moisture which it had collected in its transit over 
the vast expanse of ocean in the southern hemisphere; and to- 
gether with this invaluable stratum of moisture, upon which the 
existence of the highest development of civilisation so largely 
depends, bringing another stratum composed of the marvellous 
dust-clouds gathered up by it in its progress over the continent 
of South America. 

These thin sheets of rarefied dust-haze were found to float 
about a mile above the heavy vapour-clouds of the trade-winds, 

x 
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and nearly on the level of the station occupied by Mr. Smyth 
for two months. Most unusual opportunities, therefore, were 
presented to him for observing their habitudes. He frequently 
found their horizontal density so great as to obscure the sun 
setting in the distant ocean. Some of their particles which he 
brought home for microscopic examination proved, in confirma- 
tion of the startling discoveries of Ehrenberg and Maury with 
respect to the same material, to be atoms of sand. In colour 
they were generally of an ochry yellow, a few only being of a 
bright red, with here and there an occasional fragment of green. 
The form of almost all the particles was that of quartz rocks 
in miniature. Having thus found clouds of disintegrated rock 
crossing the broad Atlantic, we shall cease to wonder at the 
accounts which the Times special correspondent sent home last 
autumn of the dense and terribly annoying dust-clouds of the 
plains of Hindostan. 

We refer our readers to the Report itself for fuller parti- 
culars of these and other phenomena chronicled in it,—of what 
may be called elemental activity, or, the expression may not be 
too strong, of the life of nature. They will be found not more 
instructive with regard to terrestrial climate, than important as 
contributing to a better understanding of the physical conditions 
of the other members of our planetary brotherhood. As an in- 
stance of their value in the latter respect, we may adduce the 
thought which flashed on our astronomer’s mind while observing, 
high up the flanks of the culminating cone, that the clouds which 
he beheld at the moment passing in orderly striz along the disk 
of the planet Jupiter were identical in nature and origin with 
the trade-wind cloud-stratum then beneath his feet. We can 
sympathise with the enthusiastic feeling which prompts him to 
speak of this happy thought as a revelation. Two excellent 
illustrations of these Jovian clouds will be found in the Report. 

And, furthermore, the rich flora of the mountain, some of 
the specimens of which are possessed of very striking peculiari- 
ties, was most favourably disposed for observation; and, too, in 
such a manner as readily to suggest some valuable botanical 
generalisations. or instance, the particulars of the problem of 
the distribution of plants in respect of latitude and height were 
here presented in a form so singularly simplified, that the exact 
limits of the habitat of different species were sometimes deter- 
mined within a few feet. And this fact of what may be called 
the normal law of distribution, being here conjoined to exces- 
sively diversified meteorological conditions,—arising from the 
position of the several localities above or below the cloud, in 
the stratum of the upper south-west, or in that of the lower 
north-east wind, which superinduced modifications of light and 
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moisture, in addition to those of heat and elevation,—resulted 
in exemplifying the flora of half the world within the compass 
of a day’s walk, arranged in almost as orderly a manner as speci- 
mens ina museum. We are not, therefore, surprised at finding 
Mr. Smyth, with this botanical scale of distribution, thus tabu- 
lated and modified by nature’s own hand, spread out before him, 
arriving at some new conclusions with respect to the manner in 
which the zones of plants are arranged in relation to distance 
from the equator, and height above the sea; and insisting on the 
necessity, in questions of this kind, of attending, more than has 
hitherto been done, to the amount of radiation, and to the hygro- 
metrical conditions of each locality. He calls attention to the way 
in which these influences, in exact proportion to their amount, 
—and radiation at all events appeared to culminate on the Peak, 
—modify the types of plants, and invest them with peculiar 
corresponding characteristics. This is a fact it is important we 
should not lose sight of, inasmuch as our hot-house cultivation 
is incapable of supplying these natural conditions to any effective 
extent. The palms, tree-ferns, and bamboos of the East and 
West Indies our gardeners manage, and it is a great triumph of 
their skill, to keep alive; but the euphorbias of the lower, and 
the retamas of the highest zone of Teneriffe, require a climatic 
temperament which art is quite incapable of supplying. The bo- 
tanical student, therefore, who may be desirous of appreciating 
these interesting and instructive plants, will find himself obliged 
to visit the island itself, where the soil is daily bathed with in- 
conceivable floods of light, poured down in surpassing splendour 
from a sun that, as the rule, blazes ever high in a heaven un- 
dimmed by cloud or moisture. 

But though the strange and, we may say, antique beauty of 
many of these Teneriffan plants is what first attracts the atten- 
tion of the traveller, recalling to his thoughts, if he have some 
knowledge of scientific botany, the forms of the vegetation which 
clothed the earth during some of the earlier pre-adamite epochs, 
still the geology of the island must ever with the investigator of 
nature constitute its chief interest; for here is to be studied a 
volcano as high as Vesuvius would be were it lifted up to four 
times its present altitude, and exhibiting, together with a crater 
eight miles in diameter, that is to say, twenty times as large as 
the Somma of Vesuvius, two hundred square miles of first-class 
volcanic eruptions and disturbance. And these, though for the 
most part the product of physical events that occurred countless 
ages ago, yet from having been elevated into that surprisingly 
arid stratum of air, now ascertained to prevail between the north- 
east clouds at 4,000 feet of altitude, and the south-west clouds 
at 15,000 feet, have lost nothing of their original sharpness of 
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fracture and distinctness of feature, but continue on, millennium 
after millennium, setting forth the same lessons to man of the 
ways and methods of nature’s proceedings, and of the constitu- 
tion and history of this our terrestrial abode. 

And here we would ask, by the way, what attention has 
been paid to these lessons. What attempts have been made to 
decipher the teaching of this giant among volcanoes? We fear 
that, if it could make itself heard, it would complain that the 
important evidence it is capable of furnishing had been too much 
neglected. Great allowance, of course, must be made for the 
facts that Teneriffe does not lie in the route of fashionable travel, 
and that the poor Guanches occupy no place in the stirring re- 
cords of classical antiquity, and have left in the pages of modern 
history little trace of themselves beyond a name. The result, 
however,—and to us it appears not a little suggestive,—is, that 
the few who have studied on the spot the phenomena of this 
great Canarian mountain, seem to agree in holding one theory 
of volcanic action; while the many, who have not qualified them- 
selves for forming an opinion on the subject by actual inspection, 
entertain another and very different theory. And we cannot 
here refrain from expressing some disappointment at not yet 
having seen any published account of Sir Charles Lyell’s visit 
to the Canary Islands, which he undertook now some four years 
ago for the very purpose of studying its system of volcanoes. 
The geological public, from their long experience of the high 
degree in which he combines the faculty of accurate observation 
with habits of unbiased and intrepid reasoning, have become 
impatient to hear what he must have to say on this disputed 
subject. 

We have no intention of here dragging our readers into a 
discussion of the great geological controversy between “ ele- 
vation-craters” on the one side, and “ eruption-craters” on the 
other. Have the former any existence? or are volcanoes to be 


classed, some under one head, and some under the other? or, if 


we might ourselves suggest a third alternative, would not that 
be found the truest theory which combined the two opposing 
ones? There can be no doubt but that all mountains, and 
mountain ranges, are more or less the result of an internal 
*‘ elevation-force :” why, then, should volcanoes, where this force 
must exist in great activity, form conspicuous exceptions to the 
general rule; while, on the other side, volcanoes are, ex vi ter- 
mini, instances of eruptive force? The natural conclusion, there- 
fore, appears to be, that, generally speaking, these two forces 
will be found to have acted conjointly in the production of 
mountains of this kind. Thus mountain masses may, in the first 
stages of their growth, have been raised by this force before it 
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became eruptive, and then have received additions both in height 
and lateral extension from subsequent eruptions, which in such 
cases would be the simple dénouement of a struggle in which the 
*elevation-force,” after having achieved more or less, had at 
last become irrepressible. To this must be appended the corol- 
lary, that when the eruption has taken place a varying amount 
of crater-forming subsidence will ensue, consequent on the cool- 
ing down, and therefore on the contraction, of the internal mass, 
which will have been reduced both in solid bulk by the eructed 
matter, and also, but in a far greater degree, by the collapse of 
the remaining internal mass, which, when heated, was enor- 
mously distended by vast volumes of imprisoned gasiform mat- 
ter. But passing by this great geological moot-point, cham- 
pioned by Humboldt, Von Bach, and our author on the one 
side, and by Scrope and Jukes, with their retainers, on the other, 
we will content ourselves with referring our readers to the pages 
of Mr. Smyth’s report, and to his popular narrative of the expe- 
dition, in which they will find a great deal said upon the subject, 
and all the facts which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
the mountain could be made to yield, stated freely and fairly. 

We have endeavoured, in as few words as possible, to make 
our readers acquainted with the results of the Teneriffe astro- 
nomical experiment. The sciences of meteorology, botany, 
and geology, as well as that of astronomy, have unexpectedly 
been laid under considerable obligations. And now we may be 
allowed a word or two about the moral of this history. It is 
simply this, that those of our public authorities upon whom we 
have devolved the responsibility of commanding, or, at all events, 
of recommending, undertakings of this kind, ought to make fur- 
ther trial of means for advancing science which, even in this 
necessarily imperfect essay, have proved so extraordinarily fer- 
tile. We do not at all mean that another astronomical expe- 
dition—a mere repetition of the late one—should be again sent 
out to Teneriffe, but rather, as far as astronomy is concerned, 
what we should wish to see attempted would be the “ mobilisa- 
tion” of one of our many stationary observers. ‘To confine our- 
selves for the moment to this, the premier architectonic science. 
We have nearly a dozen fixed observatories, belonging to the 
Government or to public bodies, but not one that is movable. 
Hence the very unsatisfactory result, that of all the great cos- 
mical phenomena with which this science concerns itself as its 
subject-matter, only those which manifest themselves within the 
narrow region of our fixed observatories will be well observed: 
whatever may show itself in some other part of the world will 
probably pass by, if we may borrow the word, unimproved. 

It can hardly be supposed that the expense to the country 
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of such expeditions would form any bar to their being under- 
taken. A few hundreds for a year or two, occasionally, would 
not cost more than the addition of a single captain to the British 
army or navy. And when we think of the tens of millions that 
are swallowed up every year for the unfortunately necessary 
purposes of war, we must acknowledge, but without in the least 
degree grudging our gallant services any thing they get, or 
wishing to see them reduced by the amount of a single man, 
that it seems to us very false economy not to do something of 
the kind we are speaking of for science, now that it has become 
the most productive of all sources of national wealth. While 
millions are being freely dispensed on every side, we ask for a 
dole that in Treasury calculations would be quite inappreciable 
for objects acknowledged by all to be good, and, in these days of 
scientifically organised industry, in the highest degree remu- 
nerative ; and which, as the late experiment has demonstrated, 

may be much advanced by the means we are. recommending. 

Or why should we not do for science what we are doing for art ? 
Very properly, we have no hesitation in granting to the Keeper 
of our National Gallery a good salary,—it would be invidious to 
say how many times as great as that of our Astronomer Royal, 

—together with, which is also very proper, sufficient means for 
travelling on the Continent from city to city, with subordinates 
to aid him, while engaged in the purchase of pictures. No one 
would say a word against the object here in view, or the liberal 
manner in which it is carried out. Art has an educational, 
economical, and humanising value ; and we do well to promote it 
by the best means in our power. But why not accord to science 
for the same purpose some assistance of the same kind? It 
manifestly stands in no less need of it. Is not the advancement 
of science as much a national concern as the advancement of 
art? Who can calculate how much science has contributed both 
to the social progress and to the material enrichment of this 
country? And it isin our power, at the occasional cost of not so 
much as a moiety of what is frequently given for a single picture, 
to send to any part of the world, where ¢ any thing is to be learnt 
or investigated, some able man of science, who Will bring back 
to us valuable and serviceable knowledge of the works, the pro- 
ductions, and the processes of nature. 

It must ever be borne in mind, that in this respect the re- 
quirements of the natural philosopher and the man of science 
are wide as the poles apart from those of the pure mathe- 
matician or metaphysician. The only instruments these have 
need of are their own unaided faculties. All the matter, too, of 
their observation is within themselves, or, at furthest, on their 
shelves. So also is it in a great degree with the philologer, the 
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investigators of the different fields of history, and generally with 
all literary men. There is nothing in their pursuits which makes 
travel a necessity. Stationary professorships, therefore, offer the 
most appropriate method for both promoting and rewarding all 
these studies. These kinds of philosophers may reside perma- 
nently, with advantage to themselves and others, either in the 
metropolis, where books and literary society abound, or amid 
the academic groves of the Isis and the Cam. But _in the case 
of the natural philosopher much of this is reversed, or, at all 
events, a new want has to be supplied. No amount of reflective 
thought, or of literary investigation, ever led to the discovery 
of a single fact in natural science. To think otherwise would 
be to adopt the scholastic method of philosophising, and to hope 
to evoke the knowledge of new facts, by logical legerdemain, 
out of what was already known: as if deduction could yield up 
a wider and more fruitful array of facts than had contributed 
to the antecedent induction, and of facts differing from them, 
too, in kind. In natural philosophy the very principle of pro- 
gress is the Baconian practice of observing and collecting facts, 
us they present themselves, some here and some there, in the 
wide field of nature; and in proportion as the facts are well ob- 
served, and collected from wider ranges and under more varied 
circumstances, will our interpretations of nature be true and 
profitable. If, then, we persist in keeping our men of science, 
foremost among whom are our astronomers royal, for ever 
anchored to particular buildings, in the neighbourhood of our 
largest and smokiest cities,— where, moreover, independent 
observers will always be found in the greatest number,—many 
important phenomena will be unobserved, and for many others 
we shall be obliged to depend upon the meagre and inaccurate 
accounts of casual travellers. 

The day has gone by for the scientific, or rather quasi- 
scientific, expedition under a naval captain commanding two 
ships, and perhaps a thousand men. The world is now open to 
the single explorer. What is required is, that the Government 
should listen to the general voice of the scientific world as to 
what may from time to time be undertaken with reasonable 
prospect of advantage, and as to the fittest person for each par- 
ticular undertaking. If this were done, mistakes either in the 
objects sought, or in the persons employed, would be rare. Of 
course, no one would expect, or wish to see, expeditions of this 
kind becoming matters of yearly occurrence. The saving would 
amount almost to the whole cost of the old naval expedition for 
scientific purposes, with the exception of the salary of the natu- 
ralist usually attached to it. Every one will understand that 
these observations have no bearing upon naval expeditions un- 
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dertaken for nautical, as, for instance, for hydrographical, pur- 
poses: what we wish to show is, that the contributions which they 
may make to science, in the higher and more accurate sense of the 
word, will for the most part be fragmentary and unsatisfactory ; 
and that we now have within reach a far more promising method 
of proceeding. Much will be gained by making the scientific 
investigator his own commanding officer; for being able and 
zealous,—it is such only that we desire to see employed,—he will 
take care, both for the sake of the science to which he is devoted 
and for his own credit, amply to repay the public assistance that 
has been accorded him by the contributions he makes to our 
enlarged and more profitable knowledge of nature. 

If we were ourselves called on to point out something of the 
kind of which we have been speaking that might be attempted 
at the present moment, we should suggest that there is just now 
a very promising opening for sending an enterprising scientific 
botanist—some worthy successor of Kaempfer and Thunberg— 
to investigate and report upon the vegetable productions of the 
Japanese empire. The glimpses we have had of them, really 
we have not yet had more, have been such as in a high degree 
to stimulate our curiosity and hope. Here is an extraordinarily 
dense and ingenious population, possessed of a very ancient civil- 
isation, and which has for ages been making the most of what- 
ever nature, in the original distribution of her gifts, apportioned 
especially to them; and also, we must remember, living and 
working under climatic conditions not very dissimilar to our 
own. It may therefore, we think, be assumed as a certainty,— 
for in this case we really ought not to speak of a probability,— 
that such an investigation would lead to the discovery of some 
valuable timber-tree, as serviceable as the Cryptomeria or Wel- 
lingtonia is likely to become; some grain or seed useful for man 
or beast, some kind of grass, or some esculent vegetable, which 
would in a few years repay a thousand-fold the insignificant grant 
of public money that would be required. And over and above 
these utilitarian results, the investigation of a flora possessed 
of such marked peculiarities as that of Japan could not fail to 
vield much valuable knowledge to the purely scientific botanist. 
We can only regard with mingled astonishment and regret the 
habitual inadvertency of our public men to considerations of this 
kind. 

We must not omit to place these considerations in connection 
with the question of education, upon which they have a very 
important bearing, particularly when regarded froma House-of- 
Commons point of view, as an object for which public money is 
granted, and with respect to which, therefore, we ought to see 
distinctly what it is that we are aiming at, and in what ways it 
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may be most readily and surely attained. A great deal has been 
said of late years, as much in Parliament as elsewhere, about 
the advantages which might be expected to result from a larger 
admixture of physical knowledge with the instruction at present 
given in our schools. This innovation is advocated with refer- 
ence as well to our lower as our highest places of education. 
We do not here express any opinion of our own as to how far 
the proposed change may be carried with reasonable prospect 
of advantage; we are only certain that the tendency of opinion 
is in favour of some attempt of the kind being made. By the side 
of this we must place the fact, that for the current year 830,000/. 
of public money has been voted in aid of our common day-schools. 
This grant has rapidly grown to its present magnitude from 
the small beginning of 20,000/. allotted to education in 1833, at 
which figures, however, it remained till 1838. In twenty-one 
years, therefore, it has increased by 810,000/., or more than 
four thousand per cent; and is still increasing so rapidly, there 
appearing to be a disposition in the House to grant almost any 
sum that may be asked for on behalf of national education, that 
our liberality in this department of public expenditure is be- 
coming, as Mr. Gladstone has frequently warned us, somewhat 
alarming: at all events, it has of late been unstinted, and even 
lavish, and will probably continue to be of this character. Our 
case, then, stands as follows; the public require that increased 
attention should be paid in our schools to physical knowledge, 
and are pretty unanimously in favour of an annual grant for their 
support and improvement, of such an amount that a few years 
back we should have stood aghast at the bare mention of it: 
shall we not, then, be guilty of an unwise piece of inconsistency, 
if we refrain from giving what would be a mere drop in our 
educational grant, and might be saved easily out of almost any 
one of its items, for the purpose of extending the domain of 
physical science? For an additional cost that would be quite 
unfelt, we might obtain additional knowledge that would fre- 
quently be beyond price. We can hardly be said rightly to 
understand the value of knowledge, or to be truly desirous of 
communicating it, so long as we neglect the surest method of 
enlarging and perfecting it; a method which has now been tried, 
and found most fruitful. 

There are two classes of persons, fairly entitled to some little 
consideration in this matter, who would be very great gainers 
by the occasional mission of men of known attainments and zeal, 
botanists, geologists, physicists, and naturalists, to interrogate 
and study nature in some of the many promising though as yet 
uninvestigated, or insufficiently investigated, because distant, 
fields of observation. First, there would be that very numerous 
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class who are desirous of knowing what is known, but are hin- 
dered by the circumstances of their lives from ever becoming 
themselves the architects of science. We may be sure that 
these home-students of nature will think the results of Mr. 
Smyth’s astronomical expedition to Teneriffe well worth the 
500/. it cost the country, and that they will be of the same 
opinion with respect to the results of every future expedition of 
the kind that might be judiciously undertaken. It would also 
be of advantage to the best and most useful class of travellers, 
—those who go abroad with the view of carrying on their re- 
spective lines of scientific research amid the diversified circum- 
stances and opportunities which familiarity with different latitudes 
and longitudes, and with different heights above the sea-level, can 
alone supply. As knowledge increases, and at the same time 
the class among us which by the favour of fortune is possessed 
of leisure becomes more numerous, so also will an increasing pro- 
portion of our travellers be of this description ; and it is hardly 
possible but that the practice of sending out such expeditions 
as that of Mr. Smyth to Teneriffe should have the effect of 
giving some impulse, and better-directed aims, to such travel- 
ling. The valuable and interesting reports brought home by 
properly qualified investigators, would show to those whom 
nature had endowed with any scientific instincts what might 
be done, and how to do it. This would infallibly increase 
the class of persons, possessed of native capacity for doing good 
service to science, who would thus be led on to seek laurels 
for themselves in the distant fields of research; or, if they were 
debarred from this, would contribute towards enabling others 
to investigate them. 

In the Report before us there are some facts that we are glad 
to make generally known, from which we may fairly augur that 
the anticipation we have just expressed would not be disap- 
pointed. As soon as it was understood that the Treasury had 
enabled Mr. Smyth to carry out the Teneriffe experiment, offers 
of assistance began to flow in from many private quarters, ex- 
ceeding in pecuniary value even the bounty of the public; while 
they possessed an especial value of their own, inasmuch as they 
gave a measure of the estimation in which scientific pursuits are 
held by our countrymen. Mr. Robert Stephenson, with a libe- 
rality and zeal for research worthy of the name he bears, placed 
at his disposal, for as long a time as the objects he had in view 
might require, his yacht the Titania, a finely moulded vessel 
of the new school, of 140 tons burden, and manned with a picked 
crew of sixteen able seamen. As our observer went out and 
returned in this vessel, Mr. Stephenson must have abandoned 
its use for the whole summer and autumn; or rather, as we 
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have no doubt he feels, was glad to find that an opportunity 
had occurred for enabling him to employ it so well. Another 
of our working scientific men of the north, Mr. H. L. Pattinson, 
who at the date of the expedition—we regret to hear that he 
has since died—was carrying on at Newcastle one of the largest 
chemical manufactories in the kingdom, prompted by the same 
desire for promoting science, requested Mr. Smyth to accept, 
for the purposes of the experiment, the loan of the equatorial 
instrument we have already had occasion to speak of as one of 
the most valuable ever constructed in this country; to be used, 
too, he was well aware, on a service where every thing was so 
untried, that no insurance company could be found to guarantee 
its value at any amount of premium paid for the greatest risks. 
We must here mention, that one of the many interesting pass- 
ages in the narrative of the expedition is the account of the 
way in which our astronomer, by dividing this massive and 
stately instrument into its component parts (a proceeding which, 
generally speaking, no one but the maker would have hazarded— 
Mr. Smyth, however, happened to be an excellent mechanician), 
and by distributing them into seven convenient parcels for as 
many mules and packhorses, at last succeeded in carrying it to 
a height of more than two miles above the sea, and in putting 
it together again, so as to be able, night after night, to observe 
with it up to the full extent of its battery of magnifying powers, 
and in bringing it home, after all, without any serious hurt. 
Having particularised these two great instances of generous and 
valuable codperation, we omit those of minor importance: Mr. 
Smyth, however, very properly enumerates them all in his Report. 
And here we would add a reference, but merely a reference, to 
the evidence in confirmation of what we have been saying sup- 
plied by Dr. Joseph Hooker’s botanical mission to the Hima- 
laya; another, but the only other instance we can adduce of the 
kind of expedition we have been recommending. All who have 
read the two delightful volumes in which it is recorded, will se- 
member that in its direct and collateral results it was as suc- 
cessful and encouraging as Mr. Smyth’s. And not only did it 
issue in equal gains to science, but it also elicited similar assist- 
ance from private sources. What, then, we are desirous of 
seeing in this matter is, that public opinion should be awakened 
to the advantage of such undertakings. The government in 
that case would not be slow in according its necessary counten- 
ance and aid. The only difficulty would lie in the chance of 
unfit men being selected; but this is a difficulty which gene- 
rally may be surmounted by the mere wish to guard against 
it: and it was completely escaped in the two instances before us. 
Zeal and knowledge already exist abundantly. Active sympathy 
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will manifest itself wherever confidence can be felt. We have 
no misgivings as to the estimation in which the public will hold 
the results of such expeditions as Mr. Smyth’s astronomical ex- 
periment on the Peak of Teneriffe, and Dr. Hooker’s botanical 
investigation of the Himalaya. 





Art. IIT.—SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN TURKEY AND 
GREECE. 


A Journal kept in Turkey and Athens in 1857 and 1858. By 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Longmans. 1859. 


Is “the sick man” of the Bosphorus (to use the petit nom of 
imperial friendship, which has passed into a national nickname) 
so very sick? Is his sickness of a kind that admits of no re- 
medy—a constitutional or organic disease, which must produce 
a fatal termination sooner or later, or merely a functional dis- 
order? Is it better to bolster him up as much and as long as 
possible with artificial support, or to leave him to himself, and 
let him die or live as fate and nature shall determine? Is he 
even now in articulo? And if he should die, to whom will the 
estate go? 

Such, in brief terms, are the questions which every European 
who visits the East feels himself obliged to entertain and dis- 
cuss. Many an Englishman, who appears to be all but indif- 
ferent to the exercise of his personal franchise, and to the bring- 
ing his individual quota of opinion to bear upon the government 
of his own country; many a Frenchman, seeking compensation 
in the liberty of experimentalising in state-craft abroad for an 
enforced political apathy at home; every Russian and Greek, 
from obvious and practical motives; even subjects of the bulky 
and heterogeneous Austrian empire, so freely and widely com- 
mented on of late as constitutionally the “sick man” of civilised 
Europe,—all alike, when travelling or resident in the Sultan’s 
dominions, devote themselves more or less systematically to the 
study of the disease under which the Turkish system is labouring, 
and to clamorous calling for the application of such remedies as 
they think fit severally to prescribe. Where the state machine 
moves on with orderly regularity, under the pressure either of 
recognised public opinion, or of a single despotic hand, which by 
its heaviness makes public opinion feel itself all but impotent, 
there is no such universal provocation to individual criticism. 
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It is the patent unsatisfactory result of misgovernment or non- 
government, undenied and undeniable by those who live under 
it, which tempts every foreign amateur to volunteer advice as a 
political physician. 

Mr. Senior’s Eastern Journal,—purporting to be a faithful 
transcript of his conversations with interlocutors from all coun- 
tries and of all political colours, whose residence in ‘Turkey or 
Greece had made their experience or opinions worth reporting, 
—is a suggestive and valuable manual for all who may care to 
speculate . on the ever-recurri ing Kastern question while staying 
at home. It is not the less valuable from its generally careful 
reticence as to Mr. Senior’s own bias or conclusions. Except 
as far as an examining counsel is needed to draw out the evi- 
dence of his various witnesses, and confine them by gentle 
management to the relevant points of the case, Mr. Senior’s 
personality is in no way obtruded on the reader. He has a 
kind of recognised formula for eliciting information and opinions, 
which is amusing from the naiveté of its commissioner-like 
directness of inquiry. It runs somehow as follows: Have you 
lived many years in this country? do you know its deficiencies 
and its capabilities? do you say that it is in a state of decom- 
position ? can you suggest any means by which that decomposi- 
tion can be arrested : a suppose yourself Sultan, what measures 
would you take for that purpose ?—and so on. 

In answer to these questions, and others like them, he has 
heard the talk of many men in the cities of the Sultan, «ai voov 
éyvw ; and it is their talk and their words, without any sum- 
ming up of inferences or annotations of his own, that form the 
staple of the volume before us. 

On some most important points of the general question, a 
remarkable unanimity will be found to prevail among all whose 
observations are reported. It is proved, to the satisfaction of 
all, that the Ottoman Empire has long been very sick indeed, 
and still is so. The most unfavourable symptoms are not far to 
seek, in the flagrant and universal corruption or corruptibility 
of public functionaries—in the consequent mockery of justice 
in all courts, civil and criminal—in the apathetic indifference 
to either moral or material improvement generally shown by 
the higher powers—in the almost total desolation of the most 
fertile tracts of country from sheer lack of cultivators and com- 
munications—in the growing vices of the large cities, and the 
progressive diminution of the Ottoman population in city and in 
country alike. So far AB, CD, X YZ, and Mr. Senior’s other 
known or unknown alzebraical individualities, all agree. The 
point upon which they begin to differ is the question, whether 
any positive change for the better has taken place within the 
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last few years. The existence of any such improvement is 
denied most uncompromisingly by some, and asserted as stoutly 
by others. It is yet fresh in every body’s recollection how 
Lord Palmerston asserted in Parliament, before the time of 
the Crimean War, that no European country had made such 
progress within the last twenty years as the Turkish empire. 
Few persons were at the time, or would be now, disposed to 


take this secondhand statement literally, or pin their faith © 


to the conclusions which are its natural consequences.’ But 
there is, at any rate, evidence in Mr. Senior's journal that ob- 
servant and intelligent men, who have lived in Turkey during 
that period, have recognised, or thought they could recognise, 
improvements in some directions of a genuine and material cha- 
racter. The length to which these improvements are alleged 
to have been carried is not of such importance as the tend- 
ency or the possibility which they involve. It is worthy of 
observation that all, or almost all, those who find even a shadow 
of change for the better in the working of Turkish institutions, 
are among the English residents. It may also be remarked, 
that the quality, whether fairness of judgment, or amiable 
credulity, which renders the English observer generally slower 
to pronounce the definitive sentence, apparently so common 
to-day in French mouths, that the Ottoman empire is a pourri- 
ture and a cadavre, is consistently united with a more genuine 
readiness to abstain from officious interference in matters of 
internal administration. English fair-play in general, and the 
spirit of English diplomacy in the particular instance, is much 
readier to stand by and let Turkey do what she can for her- 
self, than will satisfy the French desire to prove by use the 
legitimate influence of France in making the world happy at 
railroad speed. Such, at least, is the inference to be fairly 
drawn from the general tone of conversation reported by Mr. 
Senior from the mouths of individuals of the two nations 
respectively. 

We do not wish to prejudge the question, which view is the 
most correct. It may be that the national obstinacy which 
makes us proverbially slow to find out when we ourselves are 
beaten, and determined not to give in until we can actually 
stand out no longer, may incline us to hope against hope in the 
case of others, and trust to the power of a vitality which is 
magnified or created by our own imagination. Or it may be 
that the so-called logical quickness of the French mind has in 
this instance, as it has in others, jumped to a foregone con- 
clusion as the inevitable one, in its zeal to speculate on what is 
to follow a disruption of the Ottoman empire. If there is one 
thing which the English mind is unwilling to consider with- 
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out good and even overpoweringly urgent cause, it is the re- 
construction of the map of the civilised world. We are slow 
to disturb any territorial status whatever, and perhaps easily 
satisfied with any prescriptive title derived from mere occu- 
pancy. A partition excites our national horror; but when the 
partition is once an accomplished fact, we had rather see it settle 
down into an historical starting-point without more disturbance, 
than attempt ourselves, or acquiesce in any new attempt on the 
part of others, to bring about any fresh repartition. We are as 
essentially conservative sympathisers with other nations as we 
are conservative in the enactment of our own reforms. There 
is a mixture of usefulness and of disadvantage in such a national 
tendency, speaking generally. In the particular question of the 
future of the Turkish empire,—granting the enormous defects 
of its actual régime, and putting entirely out of the question 
the necessary temporary evils of an internecine struggle for su- 
periority between the opposing races of its population, we yet 
believe that our own tendency to be too slow rather than too 
quick in judgment, too patient in our expectations rather than 
too exacting, is one of almost unmixed advantage. Without 
imputing to French policy any arriére-pensée, or interested 
motive, in regard of the destiny of the East, we assert that 
it is at once more expedient and more just to assume that the 
present dynasty may continue indefinitely upon the Byzantine 
throne, carrying out such reforms as are necessary to bring 
their system into harmony with the requisitions of justice and 
civilisation, than to give by our actions or our advice, by actual 
interference or by encouraging a habit of governing as it were 
in foreign leading-strings, greater strength to the current idea 
that the Turkish empire cannot stand alone, or is doomed to 
a natural and inevitable annihilation. What must be, shall be: 
—but the advantages to accrue to the outer world from either 
the substitution of a Greek Byzantine empire for an Ottoman 
one, or the allotment of separate provinces to such European 
powers as might care to undertake their re-organisation, still 
loom in such a questionable haze, as to render any measures 
tending towards either of those ends of the most problematic 
expediency ; while, in the equal balance of historical rights 
among the parties locally interested, the fact of possession must 
weigh for something on the side of the actual occupiers. ‘The 
Turks have a good title to the country and the empire they 
rule over, against any but those who can prove a better—and 
who are they ? 

There are relations in human affairs in which patience is 
the most irritating of games to play, and yet the right one. It 
appears to be, in truth, no easy matter for great Powers, in 
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their relations to Powers not so great, to draw the line between 
judicious and injudicious friendship. Is it indeed easy in pri- 
vate life? Is it rare to feel worried and disappointed by the 
foolishness or obstinacy of a friend, whose character or intellect 
you think patently weaker than your own, and consequently 
capable of receiving benefit from your own judicious and dis- 
interested influence ?—to offer advice, which is literally followed 
in the particular case, and to find that its general effect contra- 
dicts your anticipations, from the fact of its having been fol- 
lowed on different grounds from those which induced you to 
give it? But is it, therefore, e easier to persuade } yourself to re- 
frain from giving advice on the next occasion, w ‘hen you think 
it might be “of use, and to stand still while your friend blunders 
out the problem in his own way? And if another Mentor, 
standing in the same relative position with yourself, begins to 
interfere and use his influence in turn, is it easy to stop him, 
and prevent or counteract any harm he may possibly do, with- 
out being drawn into a moral undertaking to compensate for 
the loss of any good that he might perhaps have done? 

Such is the perpetual dilemma of foreign ambassadors in 
Turkey. With flagrant wrongs going on in the administration 
of the government, which, as coming from lands where higher 
conventional standards of morality are in vogue, they cannot 
fail to see and be shocked with,—some of these wrongs affecting 
those whose interests are committed to their peculiar care,— 
would it be natural for them to refrain from urging the parti- 
cular claims or the abstract rights which they feel to be such, 
and backing their arguments with all the authority their repre- 
sentative position commands, in case simple argument fails to 
commend right to corrupt laziness or sheer moral apathy ? 
It is difficult to lay down a rule of non-interference which would 
not need modifying daily. Yet such tutelage, as the European 
ambassadors are tempted by their position to exercise, does 
not and cannot tend towards revivifying the internal powers 
of Turkey. If the claims are allowed, the redress granted, or 
even the provisions of an enacted reform executed, simply be- 
cause the ambassador asks it, and because it is more trouble- 
some and more dangerous to provoke the nation which he repre- 
sents than to acquiesce in what the Sublime Porte looks on as 
an inconvenient and irrelevant demand,—the regeneration of the 
Turkish Government has not begun in earnest or from within. 
Foreign interference, however successful it may be in winning 
the right in each particular case, is yet an evil in itself. Every 
European resident in Turkey knows and allows this as to the 
interference of all foreign governments, except (if he does even 
make such an exception) his own. Nihil fere non tetigerunt : 
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and of most subjects which they have taken in hand, they have 
made a most ornate imbroglio. 

Sentences like the following are frequent in the mouths of 
Mr. Senior's informants: “ The law, perhaps, was against us ; 
but M. Thouvenel supported us; and they submitted, as Turks 
always must do when an ambassador interferes.” ‘ A Maltese, 
or an Ionian, or indeed any foreigner, if he is supported by his 
ambassador, may do what he likes in Turkey,”—so says Mr. 
Hornby, the judge of the Consular Court at Constantinople. 
And the Christian rayah, though legally unable to claim any 
interference on the part of an ambassador, is practically under 
the protection of one or other of the Christian powers when in 
the vicinity of a European consul. 


“When a Christian is oppressed, or chooses to describe himself as 
oppressed, he tells his story to the consul. The consul’s feelings are 
excited ; he knows how common Turkish oppression is: perhaps the 
pasha or mudyr complained of is an old friend, or an old enemy of his 
own, whose habits of violence or of extortion he has witnessed. He 
believes all that he hears ; he likes to show activity, and liberality, and 
sympathy with the oppressed ; and makes a report, perhaps with some 
colouring of his own, to the ambassador. The ambassador, ‘ disclaim- 
ing all right to interfere, yet thinks that he ought to communicate to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or perhaps to the Grand Vizier, the 
information that he has received.’ ‘The Minister, or Vizier, bored, per- 
plexed, and worried, ‘is most grateful to the ambassador for his com- 
munication; and knows well that his Excellency was influenced in 
making it only by his disinterested wish for the prosperity of the Turk- 
ish empire, and for the base of all prosperity, justice and integrity 
among its officers.’ And ultimately the mudyr or pasha is rebuked ; 
he is told that his proceedings occasion trouble, and that he must be 
cautious how he does any thing which may offend the prejudices of 
any of the consular body.” 


“Lord Stratford tells the story at the Porte” (says Mr. 
Calvert, the consul at the Dardanelles), “ probably shows my 
despatch; and the Porte, never sorry to have a place to give 
away, dismisses the offending official.” 

It is the case of the unjust judge in the parable. The 
foreign minister has a power of importuning even stronger 
than that of the importunate woman. The evil is redressed as 
between party and party; but we do not hear, either in the 
parable or in Turkey, that any actual improvement takes place 
in the morale of the unjust judge. He is not brought by so 
simple a process to a quicker sense of the duty either of fear- 
ing God, or regarding man. The lowest expediency is still the 
highest motive upon which his judgments are delivered. And 
yet this is, at the best, all that the positive and repeated inter- 
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ference of consuls and ambassadors can ensure. They may in- 
fluence, by personal example, those in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood; they may gain a reputation for watchfulness and 
skill to detect or prevent oppression or jobbery, which will 
keep the pashas under the range of their vision afraid of per- 
petrating any enormity which cannot be hidden: but when 
they do more, it is at the risk of perpetuating an imperium in 
imperio, which tends more than any thing else to keep the real 
root of the sore unprobed and uncured. The more that the 
moral responsibility of government is taken upon the shoulders 
of a joint European protectorate, the deader will the Turkish 
system become; and, with a host of foreign ministers thwarting 
and counteracting each other with diplomatic politeness, while 
bullying the Turk, it is really a wonder if he conceive himself 
to have any moral responsibility left at all. “Every Grand 
Vizier” (says one resident Englishman) “has his foreign sup- 
porters and his foreign opponents. His supporters try to turn 
his administration into a job for their own petty interests, or for 
their own petty vanities or hatreds; his opponents try to make 
it a failure. ‘They strive, often with success, to render all his 
measures fruitless, or even mischievous. How can a country 
flourish which is so teased, and worried, and perplexed; which 
is sometimes bullied, sometimes deceived, and almost always 
misled ?” 

“ Turkey,” says another Englishman, holding high rank in 

the Sultan’s service, 
“is like the man in Moliére, who died of three physicians and two 
apothecaries. She is the seat of war, in which seventeen embassies, 
every one attacking every other, fight their battles at her expense. 
When Reschid is in power, France tries to spoil his policy ; when Fuad 
or Mustapha succeeds him, England opposes him. Austria and Russia 
have each their protégés and their victims. For one friend every 
minister has sixteen enemies, all intriguing against him, rousing 
against him the suspicions of his master, getting him whispered 
against in the harem, discrediting his reforms, preventing their being 
tried, or striving to defeat them when they are tried.” 

On the statement of Turks themselves, and even of Turks 
in office, the corruption among pashas and their subordinates 
appears to have been growing within the last thirty years; in 
short, as they say,—or as Mr. Senior says for them, with a sin- 
gular irony,—ever since Sultan Mahmoud exacted an oath from 
all public functionaries that they wonld not be corrupt. Either it 
is a dangerous doctrine that “ unfaith in aught is want of faith 
in all,” and therefore the forsworn bribe-taker, who is in for a 
penny, may as well be in for a pound,—or the temptation to 
indulge in simple venality is actually increased by the excite- 
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ment of binding it up with perjury. But against the increased 
corruption, if this be a fact, it is only fair to set an increasing 
tendency to inquire into and punish it publicly. At the Darda- 
nelles, Mr. Senior witnessed the trial of the governor of Lamp- 
sacus for embezzling public money in the sale of imperial waste 
lands. The court of i inquiry was composed of the pasha, the 
collector of revenue, the chief judge, the mufti, or expounder 
of the Koran, four other Turks, two Greeks, and a Jew, all of 
whom voted openly on every separate charge. He was found 
guilty on all, degraded, and sentenced to imprisonment until 
payment to the treasury of double the sums embezzled. Before 
the hatti-sherif of Gul-Haneh such an inquiry would have 
been summary and private, if made at all; and probably (as Mr. 
Calvert remarked to his visitor at the time) would have ended 
by the pasha’s sharing the spoil with the governor. Here was 
one instance, if but one, within Mr. Senior's own observation, of 
the reforms of Reschid coming into genuine action. It is true 
that the province of the Dardanelles is in-an exceptionally 
favourable position from its vicinity to Constantinople, and (it 
might be added) from its good fortune in possessing so judicious 
and watchful a denizen in authority as the present English con- 
sul. But as soon as the possibility of maintaining a really higher 
standard of public honesty among the Turkish officials is once 
proved, even for a single province, the next step in the problem 
becomes a not irrelevant subject for speculation; whether such 
an improvement, if not morally hopeless, will be found capable 
of being realised so widely and so quickly as to regenerate 
the whole system before the sceptre drops from the hands in 
which it is at present held. It is one thing that the Sultan’s 
government should admit and proclaim the immorality and inex- 
pediency of the general corruption; and another that it should 
hold up to its own constant attention the degree of fatality at- 
taching to this inexpediency, and the absclute necessity of put- 
ting it down or being put down by it. Where the evil has struck 
its roots like a tree, “and thrown out its branches till they over- 
shadow the land, the cure must be one that reaches from the 
extremities to the centre. The Sultan and his council are those 
upon whom the immediate as well as the ultimate need of action 
falls. Is it within a reasonable probability that the Sultan per- 
sonally is either aware of the extent of the evil, or conscious of 
the danger which it involves? <A child born in the purple, 
nursed in the harem, and even in the fullness of manhood and 
despotic power sedulously barred by conventionalities and habits 
from any free contact with, or even fair sight of, the outer world, 
may well be pardoned for a want of common sense. And for the 
appreciation of the fatal importance of this one national disease 
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among his subjects and officers, and its inseparable connection 
with the decadence of his empire, so correctly as to direct the 
devotion of all the energy, constancy of resolution, and power at 
his command to its eradication, the Sultan requires above all 
things in himself and his ministers that one faculty of common 
sense,—of which, unhappily, there is a great and general mental 
deficiency in Turkey. Given this condition, we believe (and 
those whose experience gives them the best right to speak be- 
lieve with us), that the public morality of the Turkish empire 
may yet recover. But he is a bold prophet who will venture to 
affirm the occurrence of this event in a more unreserved phrase 
than aut erit, aut non. What may be safely affirmed is, that 
the material capabilities of Turkey, under the encouragement of 
honest administration, would soon supply the imperial treasury 
with far larger and surer resources than it can now reckon on. 
Tripoli and others of the outlying pashalics are, under the pre- 
sent system, a mere encumbrance to the government, more than 
half of their gross revenues being embezzled among the officials 
through whose hands they pass, and the remainder proving in- 
sufficient to pay the allowed expenses. Place is synonymous 
with the power of receiving bribes from those below, and the 
obligation of giving them to those above. Every great man is 
surrounded with an indefinite swarm of unpaid slipper-carriers, 
pipe-bearers, and other hangers-on, waiting for the opportunities 
of office. Once in office, any placeman may rise to any round of 
the competitive ladder, according to his talent for robbery and 
for judicious use of his gains. There is no recognised aristocracy 
but that of office; and such materials as these are therefore the 
stuff of which ordinary pashas are made. The person of the 
Sultan is looked up to by his Turkish subjects with a blinder 
loyalty than characterises even the peoples of Russia; and his 
positive commands are obeyed without questioning. But the 
arms of the Sultan only reach through the hands of his pashas. 
Until a better class of men is substituted for that which hitherto 
has been able to grasp the strongholds of: provincial office, it is 
obviously useless to expect any lasting reform. There are Turks 
of education, intelligence, and public spirit, who know and feel 
this necessity as strongly as any European. Such look up to 
Reschid Pasha as the centre of their best hopes; and if any 
known personage among the Sultan’s rapidly alternating viziers 
has the requisite knowledge, courage, and energy to grapple 
successfully with the ingrained evil, it is probable that Reschid 
is the man. 

The next symptom of internal weakness in the Ottoman 
Empire, of which its most partial sympathisers can neither deny 
the existence nor disguise the importance, and which it is diffi- 
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cult to attribute to exceptional or other than permanent causes, 
is the progressive diminution of the Turkish race. In districts 
where the villages of Greek rayahs are increasing in size and 
wealth in a positive and constant ratio, the Turkish villages 
close by are as constantly dwindling in population and pros- 
perity. Here and there the desolation has advanced into the 
second degree ; the only memorial of what fifty years ago was 
a populous Turkish village being a crowded burial-ground, now 
unused. Wherever a real improvement in the institutions of 
the empire has been brought into play,—wherever patent op- 
pression is impossible,—the drones are slowly but surely being 
elbowed out or driven into a corner by the working bees. So- 
cial fusion is obviously impracticable: if the Turks wished it, the 
rayahs have at once too long memories, and too long-sighted 
an ambition, to acquiesce in such a solution. The line of de- 
marcation is most strictly drawn, as between such neighbours 
such a line is sure to be where it exists at all. Wherever the 
Christians are strong enough to prevent it, a Turk is never 
seen to visit a Christian village, even for the purpose of col- 
lecting taxes. Under the best of circumstances, a weary time 
must elapse before the traditional relations of mutual contempt 
and hatred, as between the proud and imbecile master and the 
subtle and supple slave, can be replaced by any reciprocity of 
toleration or good-will upon equal terms. The decrease of the 
Turkish population is accounted for on several grounds: partly 
by the unhealthy lives and criminal practices of the Turkish 
women; partly by the early marriages, so common and so pro- 
ductive of degeneration among all Orientals; partly by the no- 
torious neglect of female children, and the excessive and ever- 
increasing severity with which the conscription falls upon the 
males, Economical causes have also an equally important, though 
a more indirect, effect. The Turks have an acquisitive organ, 
but they are not by nature producers. As Mr. Senior con- 
cisely puts it, they have now lived upon their capital for three 
hundred years, and it is all but exhausted. They have come 
once more to the point where the pair of spurs is the only re- 
maining entertainment to be placed on the board; and the spur, as 
a token of national policy, grows daily more out of date. Unless 
they turn their Damascus blades into reaping-hooks and plough- 
shares, the decrease of their population will, in the language of 
economists, continue to follow by a fixed law the exhaustion of 
their capital. To form an idea of the severity with which a sys- 
tem of conscription bears upon a Turkish population in time of 
war, it is requisite to recall to memory all that was heard of the 
Turkish commissariat and the Turkish military hospitals during 
the sieges of Sebastopol and Kars. The exclusiveness of mili- 
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tary conscription has been, since the Russian war, nominally 
abolished by a provision of the Hatt-i-Humayoon, which ad- 
mits all subjects of the empire, without distinction of race or 
religion, to the right of bearing arms in its defence. But in prac- 
tice this provision has become a dead letter, or something more 
obnoxious. It was inserted at the instance of the ambassadors. 
The Turks are not anxious to put arms and military training 
within the reach of the subject races indiscriminately ; while 
the rayahs are, on their side, unwilling to strengthen the hands 
of the Turkish government at the expense of their own blood, 

gladly as they might accept a system of separate military em- 
bodiment. ‘The new privilege of serving the Sultan, by virtue 
of the additional privileges of redemption and substitution, has 
resulted in burdening the rayahs with a fresh tax, almost as 
heavy in its operation as the old Haratch, or capitation tax ; 
and the drain on the Turkish population remains as constant 
as before. It appears improbable that in this particular respect 
any practical change can be made so rapidly as to affect in any 
material degree this growing source of Turkish weakness. Un- 
less the Ottoman population is content to dwindle out altogether, 

it must not only raise higher its normal standard of morals and 
political honesty, but it must improve in personal shiftiness and 
energy. It must betake itself to the labour-market, and earn 
its living, in the face of the sternest and most hostile competi- 
tion at the hands of its fellow-subjects. In all these points the 
Turk is unimprovable, says the empirical wisdom of the en- 
lightened Western sceptic. It remains to be proved whether the 
finiteness of Oriental capacity is a more unalterably fixed law 
than the proverb which tells us how necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

One of the healing measures prescribed by the European phy- 
sicians of the “ sick man” is foreign immigration. New blood, 
new capital, new energy,—all are to be had for the asking. 
But of this remedy, too, the “sick man” is shy, and not un- 
naturally so; and the foreign immigrants are shy also. All 
foreigners are enabled by the Hatt-i- Humay oon to possess landed 
property in Turkey, “ obeying the laws and paying the taxes,” 
under special arrangements to be made for the purpose with 
foreign powers. But the Sultan will not—and we cannot blame 
him—encourage the formation of a foreign land-owning class, 
exempted from the operation of ‘Turkish law, and claiming the 
privileges of strangers under the present special capitulations. 
That imperium in imperio which envelops in its jurisdiction the 
persons and personal rights of aliens in Turkey, is not to extend 
itself to the soil. Nor will foreigners—and we cannot blame 
them—consent to submit the security of their property to Turk- 
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ish law, while that law is generally administered as at present. 
The enabling clause referred to is consequently as yet practi- 
cally nugatory. ‘here are instances in which the conveyancing 
dodge, so to call it, of registering the title of land held by a 
Christian foreigner either in his headman’s name or in his wife’s 
name as a female rayah, has given the country and the capi- 
talist the benefit ofan evasion of the law ; but it may be doubted 
whether such a proceeding would be overlooked on the one side, 
or would end without special inconvenience to the other, except 
in the case of a consul or other influential personage. Until the 
institutions of the empire are so patently and reliably improved 
in their working, as to overcome the repugnance of foreign land- 
speculators to resign any exceptional privileges of jurisdiction 
on settling in Turkish territory, no very wide-spread application 
of foreign capital and energy to the waste soil of Turkey can 
reasonably be looked for. Personal influence may radiate the 
elements of civilisation from a few individual centres along the 
coasts of Asia Minor. We have no wish to underrate the ex- 
treme local benefit which this scattered colonisation may perhaps 
produce. But we do not see any feasible method of importing 
European skill, interest, and activity into the land-cultivation on 
an extensive and general scale, without running a fresh risk of 
putting in jeopardy, by almost inevitable interference, that inde- 
pendence and that integrity of the Turkish empire which it is 
our wish to see maintained, and, if possible, strengthened. 

It is often alleged that the consular jurisdictions, besides 
ensuring the dealing out of equal justice between foreign liti- 
gants in Turkey, are calculated to point a moral to Turkish 
cadys, and to reform, by the force of example, the procedure of 
the Sultan’s tribunals. Granting that the first and primary 
object may in civil cases be accurately realised, and fully grant- 
ing the present necessity of these institutions, we doubt whe- 
ther any such secondary effects are likely to follow their main- 
tenance. In all questions before them involving the possibility 
of capital punishment, the proceeding ends, as far as the per- 
sonal knowledge of the most curious Turk can reach, by the 
shipment of the prisoner, and the depositions, to Marseilles if 
a French subject, to Trieste if an Austrian one, to England, 
Malta, or Corfu, if under British protection. Why should the 
bystanders of Smyrna or Constantinople hold as a matter of faith, 
that the issue will be there tried more conscientiously than in 
their own courts? Even if they know justice cannot be worse 
administered elsewhere, they have no real reason for taking on 
trust that it is better. All that they do see is the spectacle of an 
intrusive jurisdiction, screening a set of turbulent foreign black - 
guards from any possible control by their own police. Until 
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lately the criminal jurisdiction of the British consular courts in 
Turkey only extended to the pronouncing a sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. For all charges involving heavier pen- 
alties, the simple power above referred to, of removing to an 
unseen forum the prisoner and the depositions taken before them, 
was all intrusted to their discretion. A curiously timid or narrow 
interpretation of the order in council which enlarges the final 
jurisdiction of the Constantinople Consular Court over all British 
subjects and persons under British protection in Turkey, bas 
left this practice unaltered with regard to Ionian offenders. A 
superstitious reverence for any imaginable consequences of the 
domestic independence of the Seven Islands has persuaded the 
British Government, that while conferring on vagrant Ionians in 
the East the privileges of an exceptional protection which with- 
draws them from the natural competency of the tribunals of the 
country, it has no power to impose upon them, as a condition of 
such withdrawal, the obligation of submitting to the enlarged 
final jurisdiction of its improved consular court. A Turkish 
audience curious in penal procedure (if any such be to be found) 
may now hear Mr. Hornby sentence an English or Maltese 
criminal to imprisonment and hard labour for twenty years, 
while they see an Ionian accomplice in the same crime spirited 
away, to be tried upon the depositions, or the evidence of such 
witnesses as can be persuaded to take the voyage, in the courts 
of the Ionian Islands. It might be difficult to explain to their 
satisfaction the logical conclusiveness of so anomalous a dis- 
tinction, or so fancifully conscientious an abnegation of juris- 
diction and responsibility. From their point of view, the only 
thread of consistency running through the procedure must seem 
the determination of the protecting consul not to leave to the 
Turkish authorities any power which can be plausibly taken 
from them. 

We have said that these institutions are for the present 
necessary in the interest of the European aliens in Turkey, 
barren as they may be of any moral result on the practice of 
the courts alongside of them. Mr. Senior gives some remark- 
able samples of the administration of Turkish law. The rules 
of evidence are most strict. In most cases two ocular witnesses 
of the main fact are necessary, or the confession of the prisoner, 
to allow of conviction. Where the circumstantial evidence is 
sufficient to convince the judge of the guilt of a murderer, who 
for want of technical proof must escape, the proof is obtained 
by methods of most ambiguous character and tendency, even 
though justice may substantially be done in the particular case. 
Persons accustomed to the English formula in which a prisoner 
is asked by the committing magistrate if he has any thing to 
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say, with the caution that whatever he does say may be used 
against him at his trial—and to the jealous tone of half-re- 
strained moral indignation in which the counsel for the defence 
seizes upon the officious iniquity of any pachydermatous police- 
man who has in any way drawn the prisoner into an adverse 
admission,—would find the following scene novel and suggestive. 


“The judge, with the utmost bonhomie, exhorted the prisoner to 
confess, assuring him that he would not suffer for it. The cavasses 
kept patting him on the back, advising him, as his real friends, to 
make a clear breast, and not to injure his cause by trying to conceal 
what after all was well known, as it had already been confessed by his 
accomplices. The man was sulky and silent, and seemed not to believe 
a word, The promises of pardon and of immediate release were re- 
peated again and again. At last he said that if the promise were made 
in writing, he would tell something. So the zabit’s clerk wrote out a 
promise of pardon, and the zabit applied to it his signet smeared with 
ink. Then the man admitted that he, together with certain other per- 
sons, had committed the crime. 

‘I am sorry,’ said my friend to the zabit, ‘that you are going to let 
this man out again. You might, I think, have convicted him without 
his confession.’ 

‘ We shall behead him,’ answered the zabit, ‘in the course of the day. 
Did you suppose that my promises of pardon were any thing except a 
means to get his confession? We always make them; and in this case 


it was absolutely necessary, for we have no information except what he 


99 


has given to us. 

Where a confession cannot be obtained by persuasion,—and, 
even of late years, judicial persuasion to confess has included 
torture among its inducements, with the results which might be 
expected,—evidence may be generally had for a reasonable con- 
sideration. ‘ We have,” says an intelligent moollah, or judge, 
of one of the principal courts in Asia Minor” (speaking with the 
judicious determination to make the best of a bad job which 
humorous English judges in India sometimes adopt in relating 
the complex iniquities of Brahmin perjury), “in my court a set of 
witnesses as well drilled as any of the Sultan’s regiments. It is a 
regular profession. Day after day I see the same persons get up, 
and hear them swear, &c. . . . . Of course I do not believe a 
word that they say, but yet their evidence is useful: I doubt 
whether we could get on without it. When the moral proof is 
complete, but the technical proof is deficient, they supply it. 
They enable me to convict a man, whom I know to be guilty, 
but against whom perhaps without them there would be only 
circumstantial evidence. They enable me to decide that the 
defendant has repaid the money, which I know was never lent 
to him.” 

The penal statistics of Turkey show fewer executions in 
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proportion to the population than among ourselves. No one 
supposes crime is rarer; but the inference that the major pro- 
portion of criminals are undetected, or let off altogether without 
punishment, would be unfair. In cases of moral certainty, 
where the means of conviction are not procurable, there are, 
it appears, “accidents,” which in the eyes of Turkish critics 
‘come to the same thing.” When some banditti, who had made 
Smyrna unsafe for years, were caught hold of, they were— 
found drowned on the shore beneath their prison. When the 
chiefs of the Thessalian insurrection were sent for trial to Con- 
stantinople, they—died of cholera on the road. Equally well- 
authenticated accidents are matter of daily notoriety. But the 
chief cause which keeps down the returns of capital punishment 
is the law of Mahomet, by which a convicted murderer may 
redeem his own life on the payment to the murdered man’s heir 
of a dram of silver for every dram of blood, at the election of the 
heir. The regulation price of a life on this scale is about 2201. ; 
but, in practice, the heirs appear to make the most they can 
out of the bargain. Ifthe heir is an infant, he cannot enter 
into such a contract until his majority; and during the inter- 
vening period the murderer is kept in prison. Mr. Senior men- 
tions a case in which a Turk had murdered an Algerine Arab, 
whose heir was a child one year old. Nineteen years would 
necessarily elapse before the heir could elect to be satisfied by 
fine or execution. The French ambassador, acting in loco pa- 
rentis for him (with an arbitrary construction of his powers over 
the Jaw not uncommon among foreign ministers in Turkey), 
offered to compound with the murderer fcr his immediate re- 
lease on payment of 1500/. The murderer haggled about giving 
more than 450/.; and there the matter was resting when Mr. 
Senior heard of it, neither party being willing to make a further 
advance towards meeting the other’s terms. The chances were 
stated to be tolerably even, whether the prisoner would die 
of hardships in prison, or succeed in bribing somebody to poison 
the child for him before the nineteen years had expired. 

Such are a few details of the general picture which presents 
itself to the view of travellers and residents in Central Tur- 
key. In the outlying provinces the symptoms of disorganisation 
vary in degree, according to the character and strength of the 
complementary races, while constant as far as they depend on 
the Turkish character itself. The guaranteed integrity of the 
Turkish empire may be preserved indefinitely, and perhaps 
without an actual struggle, unless foreign interference or in- 
trigue blow the latent sparks of disorder into a flame: but this 
integrity will have to be made compatible with, and indeed to 
rely on, better government throughout, and an increase of local 
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self-government in those at least of its provinces which border 
upon Kuropean civilisation. The more gradual and free from 
violence this reform is, the better are the chances for its con- 
solidation. When people talk of the civilised man as held in 
subjection in those provinces by the barbarian, what they mean 
(if they distinctly mean any thing) is, that the man whom they 
believe capable of civilisation is subject to the man whose capa- 
cities for enlightenment they doubt. Ifthe rayah is to rise to 
substantive freedom and civilisation, he will not do so more 
surely or easily for annexation to any European power, nor for 
being thrown upon his own resources, weakened as they would 
be now by a previous internecine combat with his present mas- 
ters. The interest of all concerned alike is to defer as long as 
possible the actual crisis, if it must come at all. If the process 
of gradual extinction of the dominant race through their own 
invincible habits and tendencies is as sure as those whose wish 
is father to the thought judge it to be, there is the less need for 
the use of violent means now to produce what must come before 
long in the course of nature. If that extinction or its conse- 
quences are to be arrested, it must be through the development 
of a greater capacity for social and administrative improvement, 
a more genuine elevation of moral aim and habit, than empirical 
speculators are ready to allow to the Turkish nature. Such 
improvements would necessarily and immediately reflect them- 
selves on the condition and character of the rayahs. However 
absolutely fusion may be out of the question, a fair and gradu- 
ally less unfriendly competition in the race of regeneration is, 
under such circumstances, not so. But to maintain this as the 
most open and feasible solution of the Eastern difficulty, a fair 
and patient, if a watchful, neutrality must be the policy of Eu- 
ropean powers in regard of the subjects of the Porte, of what- 
ever denomination. It is impossible to serve at once efficiently 
the two ends of establishing a special and actively interfering 
protectorate of the rayahs, and of leaving real liberty of move- 
ment and reform for the Turks. 

Dr. Y—, an English physician practising at Smyrna, gave 
Mr. Senior the following page out of his professional experience. 
It is not only suggestive in itself as an anecdote, but valuable 
as an allegory. 


“A rich Turk, my patient, was dying of heart-complaint. He had 
two wives, a Greek and a Turk. He suffered much, and gave much 
trouble. His wives were all gentleness and affection in his presence ; 
but their imprecations against him when they had left his room were 
horrible. The Turkish wife said to me one day, ‘You know that he 
must die. It is a pity that he should kill ws. Can you not give him 
something to shorten his misery? We would make it worth your 
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while.’ I have no doubt that he suspected them; he kept imploring 
me not to leave him. ‘He was sure,’ he said, ‘that he should not live 
long if a Turkish physician visited him; probably he was right.” 


Kief and fatalism, the ‘ pleasant vices’ of the Turkish charac- 
ter, are the very whips which scourge the Turk now that he is a 
“sick man.” It is the lethargy of temperament which these have 
produced, which renders it difficult to distinguish whether he is 
‘suffering much, and giving much trouble,’ under a functional 
disorder or an incurable heart-disease. The two wives are not far 
to seek in the two bystanders among European powers who have 
the closest social connection with him, who look for his dis- 
solution with the most purely selfish hope, and therefore with 
the most definite policy. They are for the present on the best 
possible apparent understanding between themselves. But if 
the contingency they wish for should occur, their views for the 
future will be in direct contradiction. The one, with the fullest 
belief in her own superior shiftiness and ability, trusts to use 
the greater power and influence of the other, whose savage craft 
she despises, as long as she likes and to her own purposes, and 
no longer. The other, always ready to “make it worth the 
while” of any European Dr. Y— who would help her, recorded 
some fifteen years back her fixed determination that, whatever 
else might become of her estate if left vacant, her rival should 
on no terms have any thing to do with its administration. 
Enough has been said, written, and stamped in letters of blood, 
upon the history of the world since then, of the latest attempt 
made by the more imperial wife on her own account, to shorten 
the “sick man’s” misery; of the hopes, character, and prospects 
of the other wife we have a few words to say now. 

If nothing will save Turkey from violent disruption,—if nei- 
ther a policy of interference nor of non-interference on the part 
of foreign powers is found effective to keep her alive,—there is 
at hand a nationality that advertises itself (to the satisfaction of 
some speculators, if not many) as ready to take her place on the 
shortest notice. A nationality which relies more on the character 
of the past and the visions of the future than on any thing it 
can call its own for the present: To wéya EOvos ovyKpotnOnad- 
evov, as its admiring and confident orators prophetically term 
it,—the great Panhellenic nationality that is to be. 

It is said that threatened men live long; and if the longevity 
of the Turk depended upon the determined attitude of expect- 
ancy assumed by his self-constituted heirs, he might disappoint 
them for a long time yet. A more open and avowed national 
intention to annex as a right whatever they can get of the pro- 
perty of their late masters than is expressed daily by the Greeks 
of Hellas, a policy of more unconditional ‘development,’ cannot 
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be found even in America. It is little to say that they do not 
care for the good or bad qualities of their Bavarian dynasty, 
except so far as these may be rendered subservient to their 
absorbing ambition; they do not care for either freedom or the 
reputation of it, for the prestige of good government or for its 
material advantages, except as a step towards the agglomeration 
of a force which sooner or later may set them again in the seat 
of empire at Constantinople. If the Turks are fatalists, the 
Greeks are certainly gifted with the most profound and inscru- 
table belief in their own star. If the Turks have a placid con- 
tempt for the unintelligible and unnecessary worry and fuss of 
all Franks, the Greeks most thoroughly despise the intellect of 
all barbarians or foreigners whatever, as compared with their 
own. This is perhaps a not unnatural form for the vanity of a 
nation claiming so illustrious a parentage to assume; but its 
result, in encouraging the Greeks in their dealing with foreigners 
to rely upon a power of deluding dullness with the most trans- 
parent paradoxes, the most untenable propositions, and the 
thinnest veiling of the most obvious motives, is to give most of 
those with whom they so deal an impression of the childishness 
of their subtlety, and the shallow selfishness of their general 
character. Jew as are the friends abroad whom the Turk has 
left himself by his incapacity and barbarism, there are yet fewer 
whom the Greek has made since his emancipation, owing to 
the pretentious conceit of his thinly-glossed civilisation. The 
account of Greece given by Mr. Senior in his Journal will hardly 
increase the number of enthusiastic Philhellenes. It is par- 
ticularly valuable as a counterfoil to his Turkish experiences. 
Before hopelessly measuring the Turk by an ideal standard of 
what the dominant race of so large an empire ought to be, it 
is well to investigate the actual and characteristic qualities of 
those who hope to succeed him. 

Mr. Senior conversed at Athens with Greeks of various 
shades of political opinion, as weil as with foreigners. He did 
not travel far into Greece outside of Athens; where, indeed, he 
would have found few people to converse with, any more than 
in Turkey. 

In signs of material prosperity, and in the presence of proofs 
and instruments of growing civilisation, there is little to choose 
between the two countries. Greece has been relieved from 
Turkish domination for nearly thirty years; she has enjoyed 
the constitution which she won by a popular commotion for the 
last fifteen. Yet in Greece the results of this constitution are 
no more strongly marked than those of the Hatt-i-Sherif of Gul- 
Haneh, or the Hatt-i-Humayoon, are in Turkey. There is no 
more responsibility of the government to the people, or even 
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to the opinion of any influential class among the people, than if 
the king were in name an absolute monarch. The existence 
of a constitution, in one sense, gives him more power than 
before, by interposing, at least in the eyes of Europe, the shadow 
of a nominal liberty of popular action between him and the 
odium of any particular measure which he may pass through 
the chambers. Alpha, Beta, Gamma,—all the Greeks of the 
alphabet to whom Mr. Senior applied for information,—agreed 
in assuring him that the constitution is practically a nullity ; 
that his Greek majesty does not rejoice in a parliamentary , 
opposition at all; that the people do not care to choose any 
deputies, and generally follow blindly the list of candidates the 
government provides for them; that if they do attempt to choose 
for themselves, intimidation and falsification of votes are used 
without scruple; and that, if they did succeed in electing an 
opposition, it would be entirely without a function under the 
present king. Some of Mr. Senior’s informants were not alto- 
gether indisposed to regret the failure of the constitutional ex- 
periment; some professed to allow that the nation was entirely 
unfit for self-government, and had shown its extraordinary good 
sense by stultifying itself, in letting the constitution it had 
demanded at the cannon’s mouth be turned into the close ma- 
chinery of a king and council: some argued, not without plausi- 
bility, that it was impossible for a nation whose aristocracy had 
been for centuries purposely weeded out by their barbarian 
masters, to reproduce in a quarter of a century the highly-cul- 
tivated thought and well-balanced influence of an upper ciass 
which should throw public opinion into form ; others propounded 
with characteristic subtlety the paradox that the normal state 
of the cities of ancient Greece was submission to tyrannies, and 
their freedom an exceptional vagary. All alike allowed that 
good government, or free government, were to them and to 
their countrymen comparatively indifferent, by the side of the 
wished-for ‘‘ development” of Greece into the nucleus of a large 
kingdom. The profligate and perfidious attempt on the part 
of Utho to annex [ipirus and Thessaly at the outbreak of the 
Russian war has, in the words of one of the most free-svoken of 
his Athenian critics, made him “from the most unpopular, the 
most popular sovereign in Europe.” “ We are ready to admit 
that the conduct of the Greeks in 1854 was unwise; that they 
ought not to have expected the success of Russia; that the 
attempt to steal Epirus and Thessaly from Turkey was wrong— 
was, if you like to call it so, a crime ; but we feel that ‘the 
king and queen risked their crowns in our cause. The king 
may be bad as king of Greece, but we worship him as the 
centre of Greek nationality.” 
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And again: “ We care much more about foreign than about 
domestic politics ; we can bear to have no self-government, no 
roads, no security, if we see that we are on our way to the 
Greek empire.” In other words,—we have not the smallest 
national conscience, nor any care to be found honest and faithful 
in little, provided that Providence will only make us rulers over 
ten cities. 

In regard of the actual state and progress of Greek civilisa- 
tion, we trust Mr. Senior’s foreign informants more unhesitat- 
ingly than his native witnesses. It is a notorious fact, that the 
chapter on roads in a handbook for Greece might even now nearly 
rival in epigrammatic conciseness Pontoppidan’s celebrated ne- 
gative chapter on the serpents of Iceland. With a population of 
more than a million, there are about a hundred miles of road in 
the whole kingdom; and of these, ten merely lead from the 
palace to the queen’s pet farm. Yet, says Mr. Soutzo, pro- 
fessor of political economy in Athens, the progress of the coun- 
try, during the twenty-five years that we have been a nation, 
‘is quite as great as the most sanguine Greek could have ex- 
pected it to be.” True, that the sea is our principal road; but 
we have passed a law for a universal corvée of from six to twelve 
days’ personal labour on the roads yearly. “If you return to 
us in a couple of years, you will, I trust, find a railway to the 
Pireus, and a diligence to Thebes.” The law in question,— 
Mr. Senior hears from a more cold-blooded and sceptical foreign 
critic,—is “ perhaps the twenty-first to the same effect ; but not 
one of them has been executed, or has been attempted to be 
executed, or was ever intended to be executed.” The best-kept 
and most important road which does exist in Greece, that across 
the isthmus of Corinth, is due to the enterprise and capital of a 
foreign company, the Austrian Lloyd. “J have heard,” says 
one of Mr. Senior’s English friends, who had investigated closely 
the administration of the Greek finances, “ of municipal funds 
having been raised for drainage and road-making; but I never 
heard of their being applied, except in one demos in Eubeea. 
In that case, as soon as the road was made, the government sent 
down to the demos an inspector of the road, and ordered the 
demos to pay him a salary of sixty drachmasa month. This 
was a warning against further road-making. What becomes of 
the local funds is arcanum imperit. No budget or account of 
them is published. ‘The secret is buried in the breasts of the 
demarchs and the king.” 

The Greek demarchs, or communal authorities, are, if not 
in name, in fact, selected by the king as absolutely as the 
eparchs and nomarchs, superintendents of the districts and pro- 
vinces. For profligate subserviency, corruption, jobbery, mal- 
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versation, and general inefficiency, these municipal officers are, 
in their small way, a set of pashas. In one point they are even 
worse than the pashas of Turkey —their general acquiescence in, 
if not sympathy with, the local brigandage of their district. We 
do not guarantee the truth of every insinuation made in About’s 
clever and caustic novelette of Le Roi des Montagnes, nor of 
every statement as of fact in his even more caustic sketch of 
Greece as it is, touching the invariable complicity of persons in 
high office at Athens with the various corps of brigands; but 
it is clear that the local officers and the government police habit- 
ually display a degree of negligence and apathy which can hardly 
be accounted for on any other supposition but that of their wil- 
ful connivance. The letters quoted by Mr. Senior from the 
English colonist in Euboea, whose house was plundered by ban- 
ditti some two or three years ago (a man, as his friend tells Mr. 
Senior, ‘ with the courage of an Englishman and the temper of 
an angel,” and therefore not likely to overstate his case), contain 
as damning evidence as can be gathered from an isolated instance 
of the utter indifference of the Greek government to the secu- 
rity of the lives and property of its subjects and denizens. The 
professed brigand of Turkey is not seldom a Greek; and if the 
pasha, w ‘hose duty it is to catch him, succeeds in doing s0, his 
fate is pretty certain. That he is not caught oftener is in ge- 
neral due to sheer laziness and incapacity, 1 rather than corrupt 
complicity on the part of the Turkish police. Apologists for 
the Greek character find an easy excuse for the frequency of 
Greek klephts in Turkey in the oppression of the dominant 
race, and the absence of any sufficient career open to the spirit 
and talent of the Christian rayahs. That the same feature of 
barbarism prevails under the rule of Otho, with more general 
sympathy on the part of the population, and more marked non- 
interference on the part of the government, is in the main,—as 
Mr. Senior was informed by grave patriots, looking as if they 
wished to be believed,—a legitimate consequence “of that. far- 
sighted national view of eventualities which forces Greece to keep 
up an army disproportioned to its population, combined with a 
strong individual suspicion of the fairness of the conscription by 
which that army is raised. It somehow happens that nobody 
connected with a demarch or public officer ever draws the lot of 
military service. The conscript is said habitually to imagine, 
“ probably with truth, that twenty papers, all bearing his name, 
have been thrown into the urn;” and so, partly out of reason- 
able disgust at having been unjustly tricked into serving his 
country, partly “ because he prefers the free life of a brigand to 
that of a soldier,” he takes to the mountains and turns klepht. 
If the alleged justification of individual lawlessness be to any 
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degree true, it is hard to say which is the most culpable, the 
internal misgovernment which permits such abuses, or the for- 
eign policy which practically promotes them. Not even the 
alleged necessity of becoming nominal outlaws to ensure their 
personal comfort, nor that of maintaining a large body of such 
outlaws at the expense of the general security, appears to pro- 
duce in the Greek popular mind any serious anxiety to be 
better governed. As for the peasants, they “ have always been 
misgoverned; they do not attribute the oppressions of the 
revenue-farmers, or the absence of roads or of security, to the 
government. They say merely that their nomarch, or eparch, or 
demarch, or farmer, is a tyrant, or a thief, or a fool; and that 
if the king knew of their sufferings, he would remedy them. 
The educated persons, though they know the source of their 
evils, will take no means to cure them; they will not even use 
the means which the constitution gives them.” 

It would be preposterous to expect that a royal conversation 
should reflect accurately the real state of facts, or even the real 
mind of the royal interlocutor. The generalities of profound 
satisfaction with his position, his people, and himself, expressed 
by King Otho to Mr. Senior in his palace ball-room, are no 
doubt common forms from the stock of polite small-talk kept 
for court use and the benefit of the average intelligent foreigner. 
It might be malicious to suppose that they were accentuated 
more strongly than usual in honour of a professed journal- 
keeper of European reputation; but they are curious, as spe~ 
cimens of the broad washes of rose-colour which the King of 
Greece fancies may be plausibly laid over the face of the coun- 
try which he has had the opportunity of knowing and of govern- 
ing for a quarter of a century. 

“He said it was delightful to reign over a country with such a 
passé and such an avenir ; that the Greeks were the most docile people 
on the Continent ; that the opposition to authority, and the desire to 
screen criminals, which are found among many southern populations, 
were unknown to them; that if a crime were committed, the whole 
population was anxious to detect and seize the offender ; that they 
were also eminently intelligent ; that a Greek, whatever were his ante- 
cedents, never seemed embarrassed in the highest society ; that art 
seemed natural to them.” 

It is most true that the uneducated Greek acquires or puts 
on the ease and aplomb of European society with wonderful 
quickness. But if we take the phenomenon which strikes every 
body, we must also take the explanation of it given by those 
whose opportunities of judging have let them into the secret of 
its real cause. “ His undoubting consciousness of superiority” 


(as between Greeks and barbarians) “ saves him from mauvaise 
Z 
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honte.” He feels unembarrassed in the society even of his im- 
ported Bavarian sovereigns, “ for the same reasons which make 
an English sailor at ease in a court of a South-Sea Island chief.” 

Here, again, is a ¢rait of Athenian character which we be- 
lieve, satirically pointed as it may seem, to be drawn with lite- 
ral truth. “If you were to stop the first person that you met 
in the street, and inform him that the king had appointed him 
prime minister, his first feeling would be wonder that he had 
not been appointed before.” 

It is also true, that even in this petty national and personal 
vanity there may perhaps lie the seed of an energy that will 
ultimately raise the Greeks to something like that which now 
they pretend to be. The one good thing which the Bavarian 
government has done for them, has been the encouraging more 
general education. But the pedantry of Athenian schools is 
absurd and unprofitable in the extreme, and the opportunities 
of learning any thing whatever are confined (except in the Eng- 
lish school maintained by Mr. and Mrs. Hill) to the male sex 
alone. In every other respect, the monarchy founded by the 
protecting powers has failed in the duties imposed upon it by 
—what we will not call a great, but—a respectable opportunity. 
Some share of the blame for the failure as yet ofa well-inten- 
tioned scheme of political philanthropy, must belong to the su- 
percilious indolence of European statesmen, which deemed an un- 
tried boy, the son of a narrow German art-pedant, good enough 
to manage the breaking in to civilisation of an ignorant and fac- 
tious little people, demoralised with the slavery of four hundred 
years, and drunk with the pride of achieving its independence. 

When a Greek is pushed hard with the undeniable fact that 
Greece and Turkey are on the same level in regard of civilisa- 
tion, he pleads by way of confession and avoidance that it is 
perfectly true, but that Greece is going up hill, while Turkey is 
going down. Disinterested critics are less easily satisfied to beg 
the question of the relative tendencies of two countries of appa- 
rently equal immobility. An Englishman, who has known Greece 
for nearly forty years, tells Mr. Senior, ‘I wish to think that 
Attica and the other provinces are more prosperous than they 
were before the war of independence. But the improvement is 
not obvious. The debtor and creditor sides of the account are 
nearly balanced. There is more education; there is less muni- 
cipal liberty. There is less violence, and more corruption. The 
roads are worse; the insecurity is greater. The taxation is more 
regular, but more exacting; it has made many kinds of cultiva- 
tion unprofitable.” 

The single step forward in material prosperity which Greece 
has made in these years is in the growth of a commercial marine. 
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Mr. Soutzo probably states the maximum in estimating it at 
five thousand vessels. The whole tonnage would show a very 
small average ratio to the number of keels. The vessels are of 
varying seaworthiness, not unfrequently insured far above their 
original value, and as often ending their career by the most 
shameless barratry of the master and mariners. But it is a 
fact, that a considerable and an increasing share of the Medi- 
terranean carrying trade is now done by Greek sailors and in 
Greek bottoms. The real basis of what may be the main des- 
tiny of modern Greece has founded itself through the enterprise 
of the Hydriotes and the 2gean islanders, with little or no legi- 
timate encouragement from the government, in the provision of 
outlets to the coast for the produce of the interior. There is 
still a long step to be made, from the proved capacity for carry- 
ing cheaply in small vessels, to the civilised and straightforward 
energy which characterises a great commercial people. 

In regard of Greece, as of Turkey, the true policy of Eng- 
land is that of critical observation, not disguising her appro- 
bation or disapproval on particular points, but actively inter- 
fering as seldom as may be. Enough is stated in Mr. Senior’s 
Journal of the patent iniquities of Greek administration, to show 
that most of the broad principles of government embalmed in 
the Hatt-i-Humayoon have never been brought into use in mo- 
dern Hellas any more than in the Ottoman Empire; and that 
any forcible foreign pressure to compel the lethargic Sultan to 
put those principles into full and punctual execution, would be 
no more justifiable, and no more applicable, than a similar inter- 
ference with the ambitious ineptitude of King Otho. 

We have endeavoured to reproduce correctly, and to exa- 
mine impartially, the results of Mr. Senior’s inquiries, and the 
experience of persons well acquainted with either country. But 
for a fair appreciation of the weight of the symptoms in each 
case, it should always be remembered that the Ottoman Empire 
is, in the opinion of the world, at present on trial for its very 
existence; while Greece is loudly calling and silently working 
for the promotion which she arrogates as her destiny and her 
due. The Turks are daily receiving bitter proofs of their being 
at a discount, and perhaps an exaggerated one, in the market of 
nations; but we should be very sorry to buy the Greeks at 
their own value, or the value which they have induced super- 
ficial enthusiasts for the revival of a spurious classicality to put 
upon them. 
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Art. IV.—ROYER-COLLARD. 


Vie Publique de Royer- Collard: Etudes Purlementaires. Par Léon 
Vingtain. Avec une Préface de M. Albert de Broglie. Paris: 
Lévy Fréres, 1858. 

Royer-Collard: sa Vie Publique, sa Vie Privée, sa Famille. Par 
M. A. Phillippe. Paris: Lévy Fréres, 1857. 

(uvres completes de Thomas Reid, chef de ? Ecole Ecossaise; pub- 
liées par M. Th. Jouffroy. Vols. III. and IV., containing “ Frag- 
ments des Lecons de M. Royer-Collard.” Paris: A. Sautelet et 
Cie. 1828. 


THE words in which M. Vingtain dedicates to his friend Paul 
Andral the results of his study of “the Public Life of Royer- 
Collard,” are significant of the spirit and aim with which his 
task has been undertaken and carried through: “ My friend, 
in recalling a great memory, I salute a hope.” This theme is 
developed by the Prince de Broglie in his admirable preface. 
He there reminds his readers of the analogy which subsists 
between the experience under which the character of Royer- 
Collard was formed and his views matured, and that to which 
the men of the present generation have been submitted. Like 
him, they have seen a throne hastily overturned, and the sub- 
stance of liberty, when fairly won, cast away to grasp at the 
delusive shadow. Like him, though in more rapid succession 
of events, they have lived through a revolution, a democratic 
republic, and a military despotism established on the ruins of 
freedom. Whether what remains of his experience is likely to 
be reproduced in theirs is a question which lies hid in the future. 
Hopeful signs are not wanting. The policy of the present 
Emperor in the recent amnesty curiously resembles that of the 
founder of his line, who, when he imagined himself securely 
fixed on his throne, endeavoured without success to bring back - 
to France, and the service of the state, the exiled adherents 
of the various conflicting parties, royalist and republican; and 
thus to base his government on national acquiescence, instead 
of mere military power. But the lust of undivided sway, which 
formed the essence of the character of the first Napoleon, and 
his radical distrust of the French people, prevented his adopting 
tue only means which could secure this end—the establish- 
ment of moderate constitutional freedom. His successor vaunts 
that he is not one of those who have forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing, and who fail to understand the epoch in which 
they live. If he possess foresight, honesty, and courage enough 
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to forget the traditions of the past, which have evidently hitherto 
guided his policy, he may possibly, by avoiding the errors, escape 
the fate of his uncle, and leave a throne to the child in whom 
the hopes of his house centre. At present, as he is keenly aware, 
the intellect, and morality, and genuine statesmanship of France 
stand aloof from him. 

Silent and proscribed, there are, let us believe, many minds 
preparing, like that of Royer-Collard, by reflection and the 
study of events, to take part, when the time shall come, under 
whatever auspices, in the renewed attempt to solve the problem 
of re-uniting the now severed causes of liberty and order. It is 
public service to recall to such minds, as M. Vingtain has done, 
the career and wisdom of Royer-Collard; exposing, in the in- 
terests of the future, the fundamental errors which he ineffec- 
tually combated, and the casual mistakes into which he fell. 
His book is a valuable contribution, both to the general science 
of politics, and to the practical application of its truths required 
by the special history and condition of society in France. M. 
Phillippe’s work, on the other hand, is more purely biographical. 
He appears to have collected and sifted his materials with con- 
scientious diligence ; at the same time concealing the nature and 
extent of his obligations to previous writers in the most shame- 
fully dishonest manner. We have never met with an instance 


of plagiarism on so large a scale as that which we have observed 


in his case. M. Phillippe proclaims himself, on his title-page, 
Chevalier de la Légion dhonneur. We may have earned the 
distinction in his preper field of medical science; but so far as 
his literary exploits are concerned, they are those of a chevalier 
@industrie.* The two works which we have described furnish 


* The following may serve as a fair example: 


ROYER-COLLARD AS AN ORATOR. 
M., Phillippe. M. de Lamartine. 


“Sa voix Ctait grave, solennelle, elle 
avait le poids de sa pensée, et tombait 
avec l’autorité de sa vie, qui ne prétait 
en rien 4 la calomnie, qui éveillait peu 
lenvie, et qui ne semblait animée que 
de trois sentiments, supérieurs aux pas- 
sions humaines, la logique, la morale et 
la vertu.” (Phillippe’s Royer-Collard, 
pp. 214, 15.) 


Compare also 





“ Sa voix avait la gravité et le poids 
de sa pensée, elle tombait avec lau- 
torité de sa vie, vie pure et retirée en 
elle-méme, qui ne prétait rien a la ca- 
lomnie, peu a l’envie, et quine semblait 
animée que de trois passions, supé- 
rieures aux passions de la foule, la lo- 
gique, la morale, et la vertu.”” (Lamar- 
tine, Histoire de la Restauration, tome 
sixiéme, livre xxxviii. § 3, pp. 231, 2.) 


Phillippe’s Royer- Collard, pp. 27, 28, with Rémusat’s Discours on suc- 
ceeding Royer-Collard in the Academy, p. 592 
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tolerably complete means of estimating the character and ser- 
vices of a statesman and philosopher, who, careless of post- 
humous fame, has left no permanent record of himself at all 
corresponding to his genius, and the influence which he de- 
servedly exercised over his contemporaries. The master of 
Cousin and Jouffroy in speculative philosophy, of Guizot and 
De Tocqueville* in political science, and of many others only 
less famous,—the authority to whom the highest intellects and 
finest characters in the France of his day vied with each other 
in deferring,—the least doubtful measurement of his greatness 
is in the achievements of his disciples. 

Pierre Paul Royer-Collard was born at Sompuis, in the 
province of Champagne, on the 23d of June 1763. The influ- 
ences which surrounded his cradle were peculiar and strongly 
marked. Jansenism had early penetrated into that village, and 
the neighbouring hamlet of Meix-Tiercelin. M. Phillippe de- 
scribes in a very striking way, perhaps with some exaggera~- 
tion, the apostolic fervour and simplicity which animated the 
simple rustic population of the district. 


“The piety which at that time enfolded Meix-Tiercelin and Sompuis 
is something incredible, and without example ; these two villages re- 
sembled, so to speak, a Thebaid. Lent was observed there with all 
its rigour ; on the days of fasting enjoined by the church the people 
were content with a morsel of bread and a little water ; farm-servants, 
touched by grace, hastened to enter into service there, in order to be 
able the more easily to be present at the Sunday instructions and the 
festivals ; while the beasts reposed in the stall, the labourers read the 
New Testament, and learned by heart some verses; the girls and 
women always carried with them, in a little bag, the Psalter and the 
New Testament, which they read on their knees; the ploughboys 
fastened to the handle [of the plough] a species of desk, on which pious 
books lay open, and thus conversed in the presence of God; in short, 
there reigned there a fervour similar to that of the primitive church” 
(Phillippe, pp. 11, 12). 

Phillippe’s Royer- Collard, pp. 75, 76, with Rémusat’s Discours, p. 613 
138, 139, with Lamartine’s Hist. 

de la Restauration, vol. vii. § 29 
150 7 »  p- 146 
161 ‘ a vol. vii. § 11, 
pp. 24, 25; §7, p. 62. 
And many other verbal plagiarisms of passages equally long from the writers 
cited, as well as from the article on Royer-Collard in the Galerie des Contempo- 
rains Illustres, par un homme de rien, &c. 

* “Tf” says M. Vingtain, “ M. Molé [then prime minister] was the deposi- 
tary of the political system which he deemed suitable to the present state of the 
country, it was to another, younger, and whom he regarded as his latest disciple, 
that Royer-Collard confided his views of the future ; it was to M. de Tocqueville 
that he left his final thoughts on the future institutions of France; and in his 
imperishable writings we may believe that the disciple has remembered the 
master” (pp. 341-2). 
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Royer-Collard’s parents belonged to the class of cultivateurs 
propriétaires, a class superior to that of our peasant-proprietors, 
corresponding rather to that of the yeomanry with us; though, 
like the former, they laboured on their own land, and lived with 
hardly less simplicity. As in the case of M. Guizot, it was to 
the example and instruction of his mother, a woman of supe- 
rior intelligence, rigid integrity, and piety both ardent and 
austere, that Royer-Collard owed the germ and first cultivation 
of those qualities which were afterwards conspicuous in him. 
Though he subsequently abandoned the peculiar religious views 
of the Jansenists for a more genial and humane theology, the 
effect of his early training and associations on his character was 
permanent, and exhibited itself in a Puritanic gravity of de- 
meanour, a somewhat overstrained contempt of the lesser ame- 
nities of life, and a rigid self-control and reserve, amounting 
almost to self-suppression, very foreign to the spirit of his time 
and nation. His education, conducted at first under the pater- 
nal roof, was continued at the college of the Congregation of 
Christian Doctrine at Chaumont, and completed at Saint Omer. 
His studies seem to have been principally directed to the litere 
humaniores and to the exact sciences. For a short time he was 
professor of mathematics at Moulins in Bourbonnais. He sub- 
sequently devoted himself to legal studies at Paris, and pleaded 
before the parlement of that city. The bar and magistracy of 
France, which had been for many generations the sole guar- 
dians of such public liberties as the nation enjoyed, in which 
was vested what was most admirable in the character, learning, 
and intelligence of the community, have always attracted to them- 
selves the élite of the middle classes. Out of the church, they were 
the only field of honourable ambition that was open to them. In 
the struggle of the parlements with the crown, with respect to 
the registration of the royal edicts of taxation, which preceded 
the meeting of the States-General, Royer-Collard’s sympathies 
were wholly on the side of the former. In the first days of the 
Revolution, he attached himself for a short time to the party of 
Danton. He was president of the section of the Isle of Paris, 
and represented it in the municipality of Paris. He served as 
secretary to the council of the commune under the mayoralty 
first of Bailly, and afterwards of Péthion. 

Proscribed as a moderate after the 4th of August, he took 
refuge at Sompuis. The veneration entertained for his family 
protected his concealment. An agent of the government, at 
the risk of his own life, dared to answer to the repeated inqui- 
ries of the Committee of Public Safety, “that the citizen Royer 
was certainly not in the district of Vitry.” The fall of Robes- 
pierre released him, as it did so many others,—the future Em- 
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peror and Empress of France among the rest,—from danger of 
the guillotine. In 1797 he was elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred by the department of Marne, which he afterwards 
represented in the Chamber of Deputies, without interruption, 
during the Restoration and the reign of Louis Philippe. M. 
Vingtain preserves the only speech delivered by him in the 
former assembly. It was in advocacy of the proposed recall of 
the exiled Catholic priests, and of granting them permission to 
exercise their functions without taking the oath of fidelity to 
the republican government. The coup-d’état of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor expelled him from the council in the year of his election, 
From this event dates his conversion to the principles of the 
Restoration, as affording the only conditions which, in the then 
state of France, offered satisfactor y guarantees of a liberty which 
should not be a pretext for anarchy, and a public order based 
on constitutional self-rule, and not the result of despotic con- 
trol. He became a member of the royalist council, which met 
at the house of the Abbé de Montesquiou; and conducted in 
their name a correspondence with the Comte de Provence. He 
was the medium of the fruitless overtures which on two occa- 
sions passed between the First Consul and the exiled prince; 
each suggesting the abdication, with compensatory honours, of 
the other. This correspondence began six months after the 18th 
Fructidor, and was discontinued shortly before the establish- 
ment of the Empire. 

From that time until his appointment in 1811, through the 
influence of M. de Fontanes, to be Dean of the Faculty of Let- 
ters and. Professor of the History of Philosophy at Paris, Royer- 
Collard remained in entire seclusion, watching and pondering 
public events, and dividing his time between the pursuit of his 
own favourite studies and the education of his children, He 
was now forty-eight years of age, and this was the real com- 
mencement of his public career, for which his previous life had 
been the protracted, painful, and disappointing, but not there- 
fore the less instructive, discipline. 

“In order to praise Leibnitz,” said Royer-Collard in his 
éloge on Laplace, when in 1827 he was elected to succeed him 
in the French Academy, “ Fontenelle decomposes him; he 
makes of him several scholars, strangers one to the other. I 

cannot employ this artifice towards M. de Laplace; every thing 
in him coheres; he is indecomposable.” This remark applies 
no less truly to the author of it. Royer-Collard as philosopher, 
and Royer-Collard as politician, are inseparable. Remote as dis- 
cussions on sensation and perception, on the primary and se- 
condary qualities of matter, on space and time, substance and 
causality, and criticisms on the doctrines of Descartes and Male- 
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branche, Locke and Condillac, Leibnitz and Berkeley, seem from 
practical life and social interests, the two subjects were in his 
case intimately blended. Meditating in his retirement on the 
causes of the failure of a generous and noble people to find any 
permanent resting-place between revolutionary anarchy and 
military despotism; “ demanding,” to use the words of M. Albert 
de Broglie, “from philosophy the secrets of the miscarriages of 
politics,—philosophy was not slow to show him, in the errors 
of the thought of his age, the secrets of its faults and its mis- 
fortunes” (p. vii.). 

A philosophy which, like that of Condillac, for more than 
a generation dominant in France, acknowledges no original ele- 
ment in human nature but sensation,—which proclaims with 
Destutt de Tracy, penser c’est sentir, et ce n’est rien que de sen- 
tir,—can allow of no ultimate test of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, other than that which the senses afford. Intus ut libet, 
foris ut moris est, will of necessity become the rule of life in 
communities in which this philosophy reigns undisputed. Its 
political tendency has been clearly exposed in a few sentences 
by M. A. de Broglie. ‘“ The senses,” he says, “ give only that 
which is, never that which ought to be. The exclusive wor- 
ship of the senses prepares men for a blind reverence for facts, 
that is to say, for the reign of force. The search after interest, 
well understood, makes them yet more readily the docile ser- 
vants of every master, dictator, or mob, who can dispense en- 
joyments. Such was the secret of the rapid corruption which, 
under their apparent éclat, attacked the best fruits of the eight- 
eenth century. ... . In order to become in a silent assem- 
bly the lazy and salaried servitor of a despotic power, a phi- 
losopher of the school of Condillac had only to put his habitudes 
into conformity with his principles” (pp. viii. ix.). A strong 
perception of this truth was that which first drew Royer-Collard 
towards speculative studies; and it finds expression more than 
once in such fragments of his lectures as have been preserved. 
He thus unfolds the moral consequences of the doctrine of the 
“ ideologues :” 


“ Sensation is relative to sensibility, sensibility to organisation ; if, 
then, knowledge is deduced from sensation [alone], it is relative to 
organisation. The latter being changed, knowledge changes with it. 
There are as many systems of truth as there are possible organisations; 
as many systems of morality as there are possible combinations of 
wants and appetites. No truth, no right, no duty ; praise, blame, ad- 
miration, above all, are words void of meaning ; the useful is the sole 
contemplation of the understanding ; and all the legislation of the heart 
is a capricious legislation, which applies to actions only a varying rule, 
and has no rule at all for the intentions and desires. I ask, is it by 
the warmth of this sad hearth that the noble faculties of man are born 
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and ripen? Is it there that virtue, that talent even, light their torch 1” 
(Fragments, iv. 296-7.) 

The lectures of Royer-Collard on philosophy were directed 
entirely to the one subject of the perception of outward objects 
by the senses, and to the vindication of our natural belief in the 
reality of external things. But in aiming a blow at the sceptical 
and idealist doctrines on this point, he struck through them at 2 
more serious error, of which those paradoxes are often but the 
first sign, as the withering of the topmost branches of a tree is 
the first indication of unsoundness at the root. 


“T know well,” he says, “that no one ever comes seriously to 
doubt his own existence, nor that of the universe ; the voice of nature, 
every instant, dissipates these dreams ; but one hardly accustoms one- 
self to put in question evident facts, without persuading oneself that 
there is nothing which may not and ought not to be put in question. 
It is not easy to assign to scepticism its part (i n'est pas aisé de faire 
au, scepticisme sa part) ; when once it is introduced into the understand- 
ing, it invades it altogether. When all existences become a problem, 
what authority remains to the relations which unite them? It is, never- 
theless, from these relations that all the laws of society are derived, 
all the rights and all the duties which constitute public and private 
morality. The happiness of nations, as that of individuals, is therefore 
involved in the errors which alternately prevail under the name of 
philosophy” (iv. pp. 334-5). 

Again: 

“ Let the nature of knowledge (the nature, I say, and not the degree) 
be subordinated in a single point to our faculties of knowing, it is all 
over with certainty : nothing is true, nothing is false ; all existences 
and their relations lapse at once into the same annihilation 
consequences overwhelm the doctrine from which they necessarily pro- 
ceed ; I do not declaim ; they have been derived from it with an ex- 
actitude which leaves nothing to desire or dispute. The instances of 
this are well known ; the writings of Hobbes and Hume are the most 
striking. It is, then, a fact that public and private morality, the wel- 
fare of individuals and the order of societies, are at stake in the debate 
between true and false philosophy on the reality of our knowledge” 
(iv. pp. 295-6). 

The frequent recurrence to the topics touched on in the 
last lines of this extract, points to the practical origin of Royer- 
Collard’s speculative studies, and the constant practical refer- 
ence with which they were pursued. Indeed, until he was 
called upon to occupy the chair of the History of Philosophy in 
the Sorbonne, he had paid little systematic attention to philoso- 
phical questions; and when, in the third year of his course, the 
restoration of the Bourbons caused him to exchange academical 
for political functions, he abandoned metaphysics, though not 
without regret. I was called away too soon,” he said, “ from 
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the public teaching of philosophy: many problems opened out 
upon me which time would have solved, but which have re- 
mained for me without solution.” Though in England he is 
known chiefly as a philosopher, philosophy was but a brief epis- 
ode in his life, a wdpepyov, a secondary and subordinate pur- 
suit. Great social interests filled his mind; the direct service of 
the state was his chosen vocation. 

Of his character and merits as a teacher, and his position in 
the history of French thought, the Fragments of his Lectures, 
published during his lifetime by his former pupil, M. Jouftroy, 
and the introduction prefixed to them by that philosopher, en- 
able us to judge. Accident had thrown into Royer-Collard’s 
way an early French translation of Reid's first great work,— 
the Inquiry into the Human Mind. Royer-Collard’s system was 
a development and application of the principles and method of 
the Scotch philosopher, whose writings in his first course he did 
little more than read and comment upon to his class. Having 
thus gained and imparted a coup-d'eil of the nature and difficulty 
of the problem which a true philosophy of perception has to 
solve, and of the various solutions of it attempted by previous 
thinkers, he entered in his lectures of the second year on an 
independent scientific investigation of it. This dogmatic course, 
in which he established what he thought the true doctrine, he 
intended to follow up by an historic review of the theories of 
modern philosophers since the time of Descartes, testing their 
works by their conformity to, or departure from, the standard 
now acquired, and pointing out the nature and source of the 
errors they contained. The Restoration, however, interrupted 
this design, which was but partially carried through. 

The merit of Royer-Collard as a philosopher, M. Jouftroy 
allows, does not consist so much in any positive additions which 
he may be said to have made to the existing body of psycho- 
logical truths, as in the new spirit which he introduced into 
speculation in France, and the methods of research and criticism 
which he inaugurated. It is, therefore, largely (so to speak) a 
local and chronological merit, which cannot be estimated from 
his own writings alone, but must be judged of by comparing the 
condition of French thought before and after him. It will be 
then found that he forms the transition from the speculative 
stupor of the Republic and the Empire to the freshness and 
vitality of the period which succeeded them. He recalled phi- 
losophy from servile subjection to a reigning system back to the 
free study of nature and fact. Reaction from the hitherto un- 
questioned doctrines of Condillac had, it is true, begun, in a few 
individual instances, before him ; and was, indeed, inevitable from 
the time when the writings of Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael, and the other leaders of the romantic and spiritualistic 
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school of literature, came into existence and influence. Laro- 
miguicre, though nominally a disciple of Condillac, had, in mak- 
ing the faculty of attention the germ of intellectual develop- 
ment, and thus recognising an original active faculty in human 
nature, struck at the root of his master’s theory, according to 
which man is the mere passive recipient of sensations. This 
tendency had been carried much further by Maine de Biran, 
in his doctrine of the causal power and self-determining force 
of the will. But these writers had developed only special points 
of dissent, fundamental though they were. Royer-Collard, 
whose contributions to psychology as a positive science cannot 
be compared with those of the thinker last named, more openly 
proclaimed the necessity of a new method, and illustrated its 
character and application. He energetically protested against 
the notion that any system of philosophy could exhaust (as the 
disciples of Condillac claimed that their master had done)* the 
facts of human nature, and insisted that fresh results would 
always remain for fresh inquiry to gather. ‘To communicate 
this conviction to others was, of course, to revive philosophy, 
and to awaken minds qualified to advance it from the opposite, 
but equally fatal, delusions which then divided opinion in France 
—that all was already known, and that nothing could ever be 
discovered. With regard to his method of research and criti- 
cism, we must content ourselves with condensing into a few 
lines M. Jouffroy’s exposition. His scientific method, as ap- 
plied to the subject to which his teaching was confined, is 
resolved into (1) the exact noting of the complex mental expe- 
rience involved in every act of perception, the decomposition of 
that experience into its several elements, and the recognition of 
their intrinsic character and mutual relations; (2) the deter- 
mination of the faculties by which these several elements enter 
the mind, and the laws by which the operations of those facul- 
ties are governed. ‘ We see that the method has here a double 
application, inasmuch as there are two facts in the fact of per- 
ception—the knowledge, and the manner in which it is given. 
The method is the same in this double application: faithful 
observation, exact analysis—these are what constitute it.” His 
historic method--the test, that is, which he employed in the 
criticism of existing theories—was necessarily based on the scien- 
tific method. A philosophic doctrine is true (1) if it add no 
new clement to those involved in the fact to be explained; (2) 
if it suppress none of the really existing elements of the fact. 
The former error Reid had abundantly refuted in combating 


* The spirit of theoretic preconception then general in French philosophy is 
naively illustrated in D’Alembert’s statement of the object of metaphysics: “ La 
métaphysique a pour but d’examiner la génération de nos idées, et de prouver 
qu'elles viennent toutes de nos sensations,” 
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the existence of those gratuitous entities, intermediate between 
the percipient mind and the ultimate object of perception, called 
“ideas;” and Royer-Collard, on this point, has added little to 
his master’s arguments. His statements require, we may add, 
the corrections and explanations which have been found neces- 
sary by Sir W. Hamilton, in order to justify many of Reid's 
strictures, His originality and success are more conspicuously 
shown in the criticisms based on the second historical canon— 
in combating, that is to say, the errors which that “idol of the 
tribe,” the love of a simplicity beyond that of nature, has intro- 
duced into philosophic theories. It was here, says M. Jouffroy, 
“that the powerful dialectic of the professor eminently displayed 
itself; and this part of his teaching was, beyond contradiction, 
the most brilliant.” His denunciation of the “insensate ambi- 
tion of deducing the whole of man from a single fact,” is the 
philosophical counterpart of his condemnation of those political 
schemes, the whole merit of which consists, not in adaptation 
to the needs of the society to which they are applied, but in 
logical symmetry, in the harmony of conclusions with arbitra- 
rily assumed premises. 

Royer-Collard is sometimes named as the founder of the 
eclectic school of philosophy in France. This, perhaps, is claim- 
ing for him a distinction which must be reserved for his pupil 
and successor, Victor Cousin. Nevertheless that generous ap- 
preciation of every kind of excellence, that openness to truth 
wherever it may be found, that emancipation from servitude to 
artificial systems and authoritative hypotheses, that wide range 
of view, which are the redeeming points of the eclectic school, 
may be traced back, perhaps in no slight degree, to Royer-Col- 
lard’s influence and example. The following passage shows 
over what a vast field of suggestion and observation he sought 
his materials, and declares that to the truly philosophic student 
of man, as to the genuine philanthropist, nothing human is 
foreign. It contrasts favourably with the narrow individualism 
of most psychological teachers. 


“The observation of human nature, like that of the physical world, 
consists in the review of facts. A single one being forgotten or mis- 
taken, your generalisations are faithless; that which you call man is 
not man. Where are the facts? They are in us and in others. We 
obtain them, then, by our own proper experience, and by that of others ; 
and our observation ought to be as extensive as this twofold expe- 
rience. It ought to embrace all ages, all epochs of civilisation, all 
the actions of the common life, all the labours of the speculative 
reason, all the appetites, all the inclinations, all the emotions of the 
heart. History, the drama, the writings of philosophers and of moral- 
ists, the legislative codes of nations, are the vast depository of observ- 
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able facts which constitute human nature. It is man who describes 
himself in Thucydides and Tacitus, in Pascal and Bossuet, in Shake- 
speare, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, Montesquieu. The 
scattered features of this description are the materials of philosophy ; 
all should be collected; it is not permissible to neglect any one of 
them. Here we have the first step in the study of man” (vol. iii. pp. 
404-5). 


We have endeavoured, incompletely and ineffectually we 
fear, to convey some general idea of the spirit and method of 
Royer-Collard’s philosophy. To enter into any statement or 
examination in detail of his opinions on special points of psycho- 
logical science, would be not merely to overlook his real claims 
in the history of speculation, but to go back to a period, chro- 
nologically not very distant, but already left far behind, in the 
controversy between the Idealist and Realist schools. We will 
only say now, that so far as a polemic aim, other than the vindi- 
cation against all comers of general philosophical truth, actuated 
him, it was to apply the method and arguments by which Reid 
had controverted the theories of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to 
the refutation of the system of Condillac. That philosopher main- 
tained that all thought (using the word in its Cartesian breadth 
so as to embrace the entire consciousness, not only thought pro- 
per, but also feeling and will) is merely transformed sensation. 
Royer-Collard met him at the very starting-point of his doc- 
trine; and showed how in the very exercise of the senses them- 
selves more than the sensation is involved, that to the distinct 
apprehension of external objects certain notions of the mind, 
appearing on occasion of external experience, but not deposited 
by it,—such as those of cause and substance, space and time,— 
are necessary. He thus broke the very first link of the long 
chain of reasoning which connected the deductions of Condillac 
and his disciples with the thesis to be established. Reversing 
the axiom penser c’est sentir, he showed that it might in a cer- 
tain sense be more truly said sentir c’est penser. In confining 
himself to the one topic of external perception, he proved his 
thorough understanding of Napoleon’s fundamental rule of war- 
fare, which, indeed, lies at the basis of all successful polemic, 
speculative as well as military,—the principle of defeating an 
enemy, not by joining issue at every assailable position, but by 
concentrating all one’s forces to operate in combination against 
a single decisive point. 

Royer-Collard entered upon his professorial duties in De- 
cember 1811. They were interrupted in March 1814 by the 
approach of the allied armies to Paris, and were never again 
resumed. M. Phillippe attributes to him some share in the ré- 
daction of the Charter, which, in conformity with his declaration 
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from St. Ouen, Louis XVIII. solemnly granted to the French 
nation, and communicated to the senators and legislative corps on 
the 4th of June. Royer-Collard’s friendship and influence with 
the Abbé de Montesquiou, the nominal author of the Charter, 
and the intimate relations in which he had stood to the restored 
monarch during his exile, give to this assertion, of a not very 
high authority,—of which, moreover, we do not recollect to have 
seen any confirmation elsewhere,—some degree of plausibility, if 
not of probability. Be this fact as it may, “ the monarchy, accord- 
ing to the Charter,” was henceforth the standard to which he ral- 
lied, the symbol of his political faith. His speeches form the best 
raison d’étre, the most masterly theoretic justification of its several 
provisions. Delivered on special occasions, which were determined 
of course by accident and the course of events, they do not form 
a systematic exposition of his views of government. But all the 
principles are there,—‘a tangled chain, nothing impaired, but 
all disordered.” We shall endeavour, with the aid of M. Ving- 
tain, though without precisely following his arrangement, to 
exhibit them in their logical relation and natural sequence. 

It is customary to represent the Charter granted by Louis 
XVIII. as an inconsiderate copy of the institutions of England, 
a foolish attempt to transplant to a foreign clime a “tree of 
liberty” which can only flourish where it is indigenous to the 
soil, and the gradual growth of centuries. If an hereditary 
monarchy, limited by an hereditary peerage (an ordinance of 
1815 made the upper house hereditary) and by an elective cham- 
ber, with guarantees of civil equality, religious liberty, and 
freedom of the press, has not only, with feeble exceptions, 
hitherto in fact been, but must always of necessity be, exclu- 
sively English, the objection is valid. But these general prin- 
ciples, as sanctioned by the French Charter, received in their 
application several modifications, of which it is important to 
take account. The following are the chief. The 16th article 
of the Charter leaves the initiative of all legislative measures 
with the king; every measure, of course, requiring, as with us, 
for its passage into law the assent of the two chambers. The 
19th article provides that “the chambers have the right of 
requesting the king to propose a law for any object, and to sug- 
gest the best mode of framing the law they desire him to pro- 
pose.” By the 20th and 21st articles, this demand, after having 
received the sanction of a special committee of the chamber 
originating it, must be transmitted within ten days to the other 
chamber for its adoption or rejection. If adopted there, “ it 
will be submitted to the king; if rejected, it cannot be again 
brought forward in the same session.” The 37th article en- 
joins that “the deputies be elected for five years, and in such a 
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manner that the chamber be reinforced a fifth every year.” For 
election as a deputy, a double qualification of age and property 
was required: the candidate must (article 38) be at least forty 
years of age, and pay direct taxes to the amount of 1000 francs. 
The qualification for elector was (article 40) the payment of 300 
francs of direct taxation, and having attained the age of thirty. 
So far was Royer-Collard from being (as he is sometimes re- 
presented) a sort of political Anglo-maniac, that he repeatedly 
insists on the differences of historic antecedents and social con- 
ditions, which make the example of the one country unavailable 
for the other, and justifies by them the departures from Eng- 
lish constitutional precedents involved in the exclusive royal 
initiative, the scheme of fractional election, and the uniformity 
of electoral qualification. As his political opinions may be as 
briefly stated in his own words as in any attempted conden- 
sation of ours, and as extracts will convey also some idea of the 
form in which his thoughts were cast and of his peculiar genius 
as an orator (so far as these characteristics are not lost in trans- 
lation), we shall not scruple to make somewhat numerous quo- 
tations. 

What M. Vingtain justly calls the “first thought of his 
system,” is conveyed in the following words, which at the pre- 
sent time cannot be too often pondered by English readers: 
“* Wherever the power to do evil with profit and with impunity 
is found, there, sooner or later, will be found the will. It is on this 
truth of experience that the necessity of governments rests: but 
it comprehends governments themselves; it is the reason of the 
limitation, the division, the balance of power in free constitu- 
tions.”* “Our eloquent countryman, Mr. Bright, who, like most 
of us, plumes himself rather more on what others see to be his 
weak points as a politician than on his strong ones,—on the con- 
siderations which he fails to grasp, than on those which he ap- 
prehends with force and distinctness,—is in the habit of vaunting 
his incapacity to understand what is meant by the “ balance of 
power,” as applied to international interests and relations. His 
incapacity in this regard extends still further: as his recent 
political schemes and speeches show, he utterly fails to compre- 
hend the meaning and necessity of “a balance of power” within 
the limits of each separate community, holding the scales even 
between the several classes and interests which are the real 
forces and factors of the national life. To the expression of his 
unsupported conviction that the working classes, if gifted with 
a preponderance in the state proportionate to their numerical 
superiority, would not misuse that virtually absolute power; or, 
at all events (extraordinary vantage-ground!), that they would 

* p. 93, 
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not misuse it more than the aristocratic classes have misused 
their superior influence by the enactment and maintenance of 
corn-laws, game-laws, and other indefensible measures,—the 
words of Royer-Collard, used in another connection, afford the 
best and most conclusive reply: “The question is not what 
they would do,—the law knows not that, they do not know it 
themselves; the question is, what they would have the power 
to do. Now the power to do is, in the legal order, the deed 
itself; freedom to act, is the action” (p. 350). 

Royer-Collard entirely rejects the notion, which lies at the 
root of all democracies, that society is only an aggregate of indi- 
viduals and of wills. This doctrine he denounces as “ the sove- 
reignty of force and the form the most absolute of absolute 
power,” and sees in it, however paradoxical the conclusion may 
appear, the source of all tyranny and privilege. For if the will 
of a numerical majority is, as such, absolute, such majority may, 
without impeachment, hand over its own liberties and those 
of the subject minority to whomsoever it pleases—to a single 
despot or to a privileged oligarchy. Populus sic vult, sic jubet, 
et sit pro ratione voluntas. That a minority, we may add, has 
rights which, though violated in fact, it is still morally obli- 
gatory upon majorities to respect, is a truth so incompatible 
with strict democratic principles, that no pure democracy has 
ever acted upon it, and no theoretic democrat ever understood 
it. Hence clearly springs the sympathy so often openly avowed, 
and no doubt very honestly felt, by the democratic party in the 
United States, for French and Russian despotisms, as contrasted 
with mixed constitutions like our own. Hence the repeated 
acknowledgments, on the part of our own Americanising poli- 
ticians, of the right of the “ French people,” that is to say, of 
the majority of the people in France, to choose for themselves 
and the unhappy mass of dissentients whatever form of govern- 
ment they may think fit, and the ostentatious abstinence of 
such politicians from all criticism upon that choice. Hence 
again the fact,—a feature which runs through history,—that 
slavery has always found a more congenial shelter under demo- 
cratic than under any other institutions. Hence too the ten- 
dency to illegal violence, popular excesses, which is another 
frequent characteristic of a democratic society. The will of the 
populace, acknowledged as supreme, will not tolerate the slow- 
ness of constitutional forms of procedure. It does not even 
respect the privileges which, for the more efficient exercise of 
its own supremacy, it has itself created and transferred to a 
minority,—the officers of the legislature and executive,—should 
the determinations of these derived authorities conflict with its 
own momentary impulses. These are no remote inferences, 
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but direct corollaries from the principle,—the source both of 
anarchy and despotism,—which subordinates all personal rights 
and social interests to the mere will of a numerical majority. 
They point to tendencies which may more or less explicitly de- 
clare themselves in particular communities, according as they are 
fostered or checked by co-existing influences other than poli- 
tical; but the germs of them lie in, and are inseparable from, 
every social organisation which rests on a purely democratic 
basis. 

In common with almost all the greatest political thinkers 
and legislators of ancient and modern times, Royer-Collard re- 
solves society into a complexity of rights and interests, and con- 
siders each government perfect, in its time and place, in propor- 
tion as it represents all these interests with precisely “ the moral 
force which belongs to them in society.” For this end the divi- 
sion of powers is instituted; but “in order to carry with it the 
legitimacy of its existence, each of these powers must repre- 
sent one of the great interests of the country” in a degree cor- 
responding with the relative weight and magnitude of the 
interest it represents. Society, therefore, like all organisations, 
consists of dissimilar parts, each performing its own special 
functions, and cooperating with all the others towards a harmo- 
nious result in virtue of this very dissimilarity of nature and 
office. This result—the end for which every government exists 
—is the joint security of legitimate personal liberty and of 
order, which is but respect for the liberty of others. The three 
fundamental “interests” of society, and the “powers” which 
are respectively correspondent te them and act as their organs, 
are enumerated by Royer-Collard as follows. “ The moral 
unity of society,” that which constitutes it a single living whole; 
or, to use the phrase of the lawyers, a corporate personality, is 
represented by monarchy; the thread of continuous identity 
which links a nation’s past with its present, and both with the 
future, by hereditary monarchy. “The king is not a person; 
he is not an institution; he is the universal institution in which 
all others find their place.” But society is not to be con- 
sidered as a homogeneous thing; there exist in it,—in addition 
to its moral unity, symbolised by the royal office, or that which 
corresponds to it in other governments, which without being 
monarchical are yet constitutional, —two classes of interests, viz. 
“interests which are common to all, and the interests which 
are not common to all.” In other words, “there exists a dif- 
ference or inequality in social situations. This inequality re- 
sults from superiorities of every kind: glory, birth, which is 
only the perpetuity of glory; property, or wealth, in so far as it 
is, like glory, a dignity, a force, an empire exercised over men.” 
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The upper chamber in constitutional states represents this ine- 
quality. Pure equality,—the interests, that is to say, which 
are common to all,”—finds its representation in an elective 
chamber. This body, therefore, is not “ instituted to bring into 
the government the whole of society, nor the totality of the 
interests which society contains; and we express ourselves ill, 
we follow the traditions of the Revolution, when we attribute 
to it the function of representing the nation. No, the national 
representation exists, it is absolutely in the three powers.”* 
In this exposition, drawn from his speech on the proposed elec- 
toral law of 1825, of Royer-Collard’s doctrine of “the three 
powers” which enter into every legitimately-framed constitu- 
tional government, we have slightly generalised his statements, 
which, in their strict terms, apply to the coexistence in a state 
of an hereditary monarchy, with an hereditary House of Peers, 
and an elective chamber. In so doing, we have not, however, 
gone beyond the spirit of his doctrine. He would have recog- 
nised a representation, though a disproportionate one, of the 
three powers in the constitution, republican though not demo- 
cratic, of the United States,—the Presidency, the Senate, and 
the House of Representatives. 

The principles of government thus laid down correspond 
largely, as every one will see, with those exemplified in our own 
constitutional system. There is one important point of differ- 
ence, however, which, as it carries with it serious practical 
consequences, deserves to be remarked upon. For the upper 
chamber Royer-Collard, in the spirit of the Charter, reserves 
the representation of social inequalities, “ superiorities,” as he 
phrases it, “of every kind,”— personal distinction as well as 
birth and wealth. In England the House of Lords, as a body, 
represents simply the territorial class. Its character is truly 
enough indicated by the saying of Walpole (we believe), that 
every country gentleman with 10,000/. a-year in land had a 
moral right to a peerage. In spite of the admission, to some 
considerable extent, of successful lawyers and men of eminence 
in military and naval affairs,—in spite of the exceptional in- 
stance of the elevation to a barony of a distinguished man-of- 
letters, in the person of Lord Macaulay, and every now and 
then of aged and failing leaders of the lower house,—it would 
be absurd to speak of the English peerage as representing “ so- 
cial superiorities of every kind.” It represents prevailingly no- 
thing but the hereditary tenure of broad acres, and the influences 
thereon attendant. The French peerage did, however, with 
some exceptions, represent “superiorities” properly so called. 
The Revolution had swept away, beyond power of restoration, 

* pp. 169, 170, 
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the territorial ascendency of the old nobility ; and to secure for 
the upper chamber the regard and authority which it could not 
conciliate on any other ground, it was necessary to recruit its 
ranks from the true élite of France, in all its departments. The 
peerages conferred on Laplace and Cuvier, De Barante, Victor 
Hugo, and Cousin, are cases in point. But the theory which 
reserves the representation of superiorities of every kind to the 
upper house, leaves only a dead level of equality in “ the inte- 
rests common to all” to be represented by the lower. From 
this circumstance necessarily springs the uniformity of qualifi- 
cation required by the Charter on the part of electors; though 
an exacter logic would have pushed the principle to its ultimate 
consequence of universal suffrage. 

The English constitution, on the contrary, representing in 
the House of Lords only one class, the predominance of which 
illustrates what some persons have called a fundamental maxim 
of politics, that “ power follows the land,” recognises many di- 
versities of interests beyond this limit, and aims to provide by 
diversity of qualification for their proportionate representation 
in the lower house. The great practical defect of the French 
Charter, and one of the principal theoretic errors of Royer-Col- 
lard’s political philosophy, seems to us to have been the failure 
to carry out in a similar manner the cardinal principle of the 
balance of power in the formation of the electoral colleges. So- 
ciety, below the limit of its marked superiorities, is not homo- 
geneous. The application of the principle of a mere numerical 
majority there was a fatal inconsistency. The consequence of 
this mistake was, that there was no effective representation in 
the Chamber of Deputies of the several elements and interests 
which divide the plebeian mass of every community into strongly- 
marked classes, each with its own peculiarities of opinion and 
character. Hence the want, which runs through the history 
of France from 1814 to 1848, of an organised and intelligent 
opposition. Extreme parties enjoyed in succession an undue 
and almost absolute ascendency. The chambre introuvable was 
followed by the chamber in which Manuel and the Abbé Grégoire 
sat. Hence the failure of the elective chamber to afford any 
exact reflection of the moods and shades of popular feeling, and 
hence the ministerial errors which overthrew two thrones in 
1830 and 1848. It was to guard against the evil necessarily re- 
sulting from the uniformity of qualification, which reposed elec- 
toral rights in the hands of a single class very likely to be carried 
away by momentary impulses and extreme ideas, that the me- 
thod of fractional renewal of the chamber, by the annual elec- 
tion of a fifth of its members, was adopted. This artifice, how- 
ever, obviously strikes at the root of any exact representation 
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of the entire feeling and opinion of a nation at a given time. 
The same motive, that of checking from without a popular 
power, which, by a wiser and more complex resolution of its 
forces, might have been made to check and control itself from 
within, was the reason why the initiative in legislation was so 
carefully referred to the crown. 

In addition to the “ three powers” impersonated in the king, 
and embodied in the two chambers, Royer-Collard insists on 
(1) the liberty of the press; (2) the irremovability of magis- 
trates; and (3) trial by jury,—as postulates and essential con- 
ditions of every free government. His arguments on these sub- 
jects need not be stated to English readers, though they may 
be still profitably pondered in France. 

We have thought it best to sketch in outline the general 
principles of government adopted by Royer-Collard, before pro- 
ceeding to speak of his application of them to the measures and 
parties of the Restoration. His public career, from the return 
of the Bourbons in 1814 to his retirement from political life in 
1839, is marked chiefly by his speeches from the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is necessarily much involved with 
the ministerial changes and intrigues of that time, which, how- 
ever, we shall pass very lightly over, only so far alluding to 
them as is necessary for the elucidation of his political conduct. 

Charles James Fox used to say that “a restoration was the 
worst of revolutions.” Certainly no government ever had to 
contend with greater difficulties than that of Louis X VIII. 
France was divided into hostile factions, which it seemed hope- 
less to reconcile, and on whose loyalty little reliance could be 
placed. The Bonapartists and Republicans were disaffected to 
the monarchy, the emigrants and the clergy to the Charter. 
The former, apprehensive of vengeance, sought to anticipate it 
and defeat it by military plots and intrigues; the latter, anxious 
to retaliate their long years of poverty, proscription, and exile, 
murmured at the amnesty, and urged the necessity of exceptional 
measures and jurisdictions. ‘The number of those who gave a 
hearty assent both to the Monarchy and the Charter was exceed- 
ingly small. They, it is true, had the honest support of the king, 
who was by no means an extreme royalist, but both by temper 
and reflection an advocate of political moderation. By modera- 
tion, however, he and his friends unfortunately understood a 
tacking and trimming between conflicting parties, the adop- 
tion of a system of inconsistent concessions, rather than the 
firm pursuance of a steady middle course, without deviation to 
the right or left. Their influence-was thwarted by that of the 
heir-presumptive, and the extravagant reactionists, who derived 
their inspirations from the Pavillon de Marsan. Thus Louis 
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XVIII. returned, after more than twenty years’ exile, to rule 
over a divided nation, whose dissensions penetrated into the 
royal household itself; with an army disaffected to his throne, 
and a nobility and priesthood disaffected to the liberties on 
which that throne was now based. 

The moral condition of the French nation, no less than its 
political divisions, rendered the task of government an arduous 
one. The military spirit which had for thirty years reigned 
unchecked through France, had necessarily perverted the moral 
estimates of the people. A nation which has long been habi- 
tuated to see force disposing of every thing, is sure to lose the 
very sense of justice ; it cannot be employed to trample on the 
rights and liberties of others, without coming to disregard (if 
it has not already forfeited) its own. The prediction had been, 
to no inconsiderable extent, fulfilled in France, 

*¢ Might only shall be admired, 

And valour and heroic virtue called. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human glory.” 
The course of domestic events in France had had the same 
evil tendency. Anarchy and tyranny in succession, each of 


them striking at the very root of moral obligation,—the one by 
taking away the power, the other by taking away the will, for 
self-covernment,—had divided the recent national history. 


“For fifty years,” said Royer-Collard, in the last speech ever de- 
livered by him from the tribune, “a great school of immorality has been 
opened, whose teachings . . . resound to this day through the whole 
world, I refer to the events which have taken place under our eyes 
almost without interruption. Review them: the 6th of October, the 
10th of August, the 21st of January, the 3lst of May, the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, the 18th Brumaire: there I stop. What do we behold in this 
series of revolutions? The victory of force over the established order 
(such as it was), and in its support doctrines to legitimate it. We 
have obeyed dominations imposed by force; we have received and 
celebrated, each in their turn, contradictory doctrines devised in their 
honour. You say, Respect is extinguished. Nothing afflicts me, no- 
thing saddens me more, for I esteem nothing more than-respect : but 
for fifty years what has been respected? Beliefs are destroyed. But 
they have destroyed themselves; they have beaten one another to pieces. 
This experience is too severe for human nature; it succumbs under it. 
Thus it is that power, the creature of that Providence which formed 
societies, has been sapped at its foundations, and pursued as a prey 
offered to force, on which the vilest passions have launched themselves” 
(Vingtain, pp. 354, 5). 


The period of the Revolution and the Empire was not only 
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the reign of force, but that of fraud (ruse), “ which is the sister 
of force, and another school of immorality.” Further, the de- 
struction of local institutions by the Revolution, the removal 
of those smaller national centres of activity, round which men 
and interests group themselves into associations of various 
kinds, had been succeeded by a system of administrative cen- 
tralisation unfavourable to, and inconsistent with, those habits 
of self-government which our municipal institutions provide. 
“ The Revolution left nothing standing but individuals... . . 
From society reduced to atoms (de la société en poussiére 
centralisation has proceeded. It has made us a people of ad- 
ministrés, under the hand of irresponsible functionaries, cen- 
tralised themselves in the hand of the power of which they are 
the ministers” (Vingtain, p. 68). 

Such were the conditions, political, social, and moral, under 
which the problem of liberty and order in France was now to be 
attempted; and to which Royer-Collard had to apply the prin- 
ciples of his political philosophy. 

On the return of Louis X VIIL., in the train of the allies, his 
desire to abstain from identifying himself with any of the conflict- 
ing parties was shown in the composition of his first ministry. 
Talleyrand, who was ready to serve all de facto governments,— 
who had tactics but not an opinion, unless a faint and doubtful pre- 
ference for the English constitution can be so named,—was at its 
head, with the portfolio of foreign affairs. The Bonapartist Ge- 
neral Dupont presided over the war department; the Comte de 
Blacas, who was at the head of the household, represented the 
opinions of the Comte d’Artois and his coterie; and the Abbé 
de Montesquiou, minister of the interior, with others of his col- 
leagues, those of the king and the moderate legitimists. Both 
Royer-Collard and M. Guizot held subordinate offices in the 
department of the interior; the former being director-general 
of the press, the other secretary-general. They were, in con- 
junction, the authors of the measure, against which an outcry 
was raised as a violation of the Charter, establishing a temporary 
censorship over all printed works not exceeding twenty pages. 
The law was preventive; the Charter contemplated only repres- 
sive laws. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Royer-Collard 
resigned this office, and during: the Hundred Days retired to the 
university. After the second restoration, he was appointed pre- 
sident of the royal council of public instruction; an office which 
he resigned in 1819. In 1815 he was elected deputy for the 
department of Marne. His defection, and that of his friends 
Camille Jordan and Guizot, from the Decazes ministry, then 
timidly reversing the moderately liberal policy it had hitherto pur- 
sued, led to their removal in 1820 from the council of state. The 
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popularity which he earned by his consistent opposition to the 
Villéle administration (1821-28) was rewarded in 1827 by his 
election as deputy for seven departments. In the same year he 
was chosen by the French academy to the fautewil made vacant 
by Laplace’s death. This distinction, as he interpreted it, was 
a recognition of the literature of the parliamentary tribune, an 
extension of the field of letters to embrace the efforts of the 
political orator. In the year 1828 he was chosen president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to which office he was thrice reclected, 
and which, indeed, he continued to occupy till the overthrow 
of the monarchy. As president, it was his duty to read to 
Charles X. the celebrated address in which the chamber warned 
the monarch that the needful concurrence between the wishes 
of his people and the views of his government had ceased to 
exist. The results, as every body knows, were the ordinances 
and the revolution of July, and the overthrow of the throne of 
the elder Bourbons. 

During the reign of Louis-Philippe, Royer-Collard took 
little open part in public affairs. His influence, however, as 
exerted upon younger men, more directly engaged in active 
political life, made him still a power in the state. After the re- 
tirement of the Molé administration in 1839, he withdrew defini- 
tively into privacy. His death occurred at his country residence 
of Chateauvieux, in the department of Loire-et-Cher, on the 4th 
of September 1845. This scanty record contains all the inci- 
dents, properly so called, of Royer-Collard’s public life. 

From their earliest manhood Louis X VIII. and Charles X. 
represented two systems of policy. In the second assembly of 
Notables, the Comte de Provence had voted in favour of the 
double representation of the third estate, and had, by recom- 
mending a policy of concession larger than that which the crown 
would adopt, become the centre of the liberal section of the 
court of Louis XVI. The Comte d’ Artois, on the other hand, 
gathered round him the opponents of all concessions, and attri- 
buted the overthrow of the monarchy to the fact that a system 
of unyielding resistance had not been carried through. This 
difference of opinions and aims subsisted through the twenty 
years’ exile of the two princes, and continued to divide them 
after their return to France. The history of the Restoration 
may be divided into two periods, corresponding with the ascend- 
ency of one or the other in the state. Louis XVIII. may be 
said to have ceased to reign, or, at any rate, to govern, in 1821, 
though his death did not take place until the year 1824. From 
the former date the virtual sovereignty of Charles X. begins. 

The administrations of Talleyrand, Richelieu, Desolles, De- 
cazes, and of Richelieu again (1815-1821), represent the policy 
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of the moderate Royalists, becoming more and more liberal 
until a short time before the retirement of Decazes (in 1820), 
and then assuming a more conservative tone. The appoint- 
ment of Villéle and his ultra-royalist colleagues in 1821, really 
vested the government in the hands of the Comte d’ Artois. 
After his accession in 1824, Villéle continued to hold office, 
which he did not quit till the year 1828. A brief episode of 
liberal government, under the premiership of Martignac(January 
1828— August 1829), followed; to be succeeded only by a re- 
turn to and exaggeration of the old policy, on the appointment 
of the Prince de Polignac, who fell with the king in the revolt 
which their infatuation had produced. Royer-Collard’s political 
course may be described as one of discriminating and independent 
support of the government of the first seven years of the Resto- 
ration, and of stedfast hostility to those which followed, that of 
Martignac excepted. After the accession of Louis-Philippe, he 
would fain have retired from political life; the entreaties of his 
friend Casimir Perier induced him to remain. Fully adopting 
the saying which he commemorates of that minister, “that if 
the first debt of every government to society is order, it is espe- 
cially that of a new government,” he associated himself with his 
policy of resistance. He opposed, however, though ineffectually, 
the September laws (1835) against the press which the Bro- 
glie and Guizot cabinet brought forward, in a speech which was 
the last he ever delivered in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
continued to attend its sittings, however, until the fall of the 
Molé administration in 1839, which had been largely guided 
by his counsels, and which he protected against the discreditable 
coalition of the two rival candidates for office, Messrs. Guizot 
and Thiers. 

The speeches of Royer-Collard leave scarcely a question of 
constitutional government unillumined by the light of the great 
principles of policy and morality which they reflect on them. 
The relations of the church, of the army, of the university, to 
the state; the proper constitution of the electoral bodies; the 
hereditary peerage; the position and influence of the middle 
classes in the government; the respective rights and privileges of 
the crown and the two chambers,—are the topics to which his 
political discourses are chiefly addressed. On some of these ques- 
tions, as in the case of the distinctions which he draws between 
journals and other publications, with the view of imposing tem- 
porary restrictions upon the liberty of the former which he did 
not justify in regard to the latter; and in his doctrine, that to 
the university, “as the government applied to the general di- 
rection of public instruction,” should belong a “monopoly of 
education, almost as the tribunals have a monopoly of justice, 
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and the army of public force,””—he fell into the error, so natural 
to philosophic minds, of raising the fact of the moment, or an 
exceptional necessity of a passing crisis, into a general principle 
of politics. The violence of the journals at the time at which 
he spoke, hounding on the hostility of factions, was a public 
danger, and may have required extraordinary measures for its 
restraint. But he should have left the question on the ground 
of exception, instead of laying down a general rule, from which 
unscrupulous governments might justify other invasions of free- 
dom. ‘I hate bad maxims,” said Rousseau, “more even than 
badactions.” The former are the perennial sources of bad actions, 
the latter are individual and isolated deeds of wrong. Again: 
the system of centralisation, which Napoleon had carried into 
the education of France, had, as a matter of fact, placed the 
university in that relation to the state which it still occupies, 
and which Royer-Collard justifies as a matter of theory. If the 
people of his generation were to be educated, they could only 
be educated by the university, that is to say, the government.” 
It is strange, however, that Royer-Collard did not see that 
the liberties of a nation in which the teachers of the young are 
functionaries of the administration, are in greater peril than those 
of a nation in which the army and the magistrates are the crea- 
tures of the crown. But at the time at which he spoke the 
university represented the liberal and lay element in education. 
The monopoly which he claimed for it was the only effectual 
way of combating the more dangerous monopoly, which the 
parti-prétre, backed by the faction of the Pavillon Marsan, and 
by the insidious efforts of the religious society known as “the 
Congregation,” whose ramifications were spread over France, 
was manceuvring to obtain. 

We must not omit, in speaking of Royer-Collard’s opinions 
and his position in French politics, to refer to the party or 
school of thinkers of which he was the acknowledged chief and 
founder,—the party known as the doctrinaires. Numbering at 
different times among its adherents such men as De Serre, 
Camille Jordan, Guizot, Jouffroy, the Duc de Broglie, the 
Baron de Barante, Count St. Aulaire, Charles de Rémusat, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Lerminier, Saint Beuve, Pierre Le- 

* The application of the same terms to different educational institutions in 
France and in England gives occasion to much misapprehension. The University 
is not a teaching institution, but the central board of education, with jurisdiction 
throughout France. It is divided into Academies (in number, we believe, twenty- 
seven), which also are in no sense teaching bodies, but educational boards, with 
jurisdiction over at least three departments, and subject to the control of the 
University. The establishments in which instruction is directly communicated, 
under the supervision of the Academies and University, are (1) the faculties, cor- 


responding at once to our universities and colleges; (2) colleges, or secondary 
(higher) schools ; (3) primary (elementary) schools, 
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roux,* &¢. at would be difficult to find in the history of any 
country a section of politicians containing, in proportion to its 
slender numbers, so many names of the highest eminence at once 
in letters and statesmanship. French writers do not agree in 
their explanation of the origin of the name. M. Vingtain states 
that the principle which we have before quoted from Royer- 
Collard, as to the necessity of a division and balance of powers 
in the state corresponding with, and proportionate to, the great 
social interests, was known by the contemporaries of Royer- 
Collard as “the doctrine.” By others the term is referred to 
the “doctoral” manner which characterised the oratory of the 
two parliamentary leaders of the school, Royer-Collard and Gui- 
zot, who addressed the chamber much in the style in which as 
professors they had lectured their classes. Indeed, according 
to the ironical statement of M. de Cormenin, some of them (as 
M. Guizot) have been detected in the act of drawing forth the 
ferule from under their gowns. In England, by a doctrinaire 
statesman or thinker we mean generally one who, starting 
from certain fixed ideas, hastily assumed as self-evident, or in- 
ferred from a superficial induction, insists upon applying them, 
with all the consequences evolved out of them by a rigorous 
logic, to a given state of society, regardless of actual facts. 
The doctrinaire, in this sense, is the devotee of a system testing 
by a fixed rule all institutions, laws, and forms of government. 
He is the fanatic of abstract ideas, too exalted to condescend to 
matters of detail, to the consideration of practical convenience, 
or even of bare possibility. We are apt, not without some 
truth, to consider this mental tendency as especially character- 
istic of the French mind. When, consequently, we hear of the 
French doctrinaires, we imagine an intensification of this na- 
tional peculiarity, instead of an exception to it. The extracts 
which have been already given from the discourses of Royer- 
Collard are sufticient to correct this error; but it is easy to find 
passages in which the disclaimer of this political rationalism (so 
to speak) is explicit. In his speech, for example, on the hered- 
itary peerage, delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on the 4th 
October 1831, he expressly combats the notion 


“that governments are means which have no relation to their end, 
free creations of the intellect, in which, any principle whatever being 
assumed, the perfection of each portion of the government consists in 
its being the consequence of that principle, whether it attains or does 
not attain the object for which it was created. This abstract way of 
considering governments,” he proceeds, “may occupy the leisure hours 
of philosophers ; it suits not with serious minds. This, I do not fear 
to say it, was the great error of the Constituent Assembly : the Con- 


* The three thinkers last named, afterwards known for their Saint-Simonian 
and socialist tendencies, began their career as disciples of the doctrinaires. 
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stitution of 1791, as a work of logic, was perfect ; its principles en- 
gendered their consequences. Brought to trial, it did not last a year. 
And the Charter of 1814, in which logic is violated in every line, be- 
cause it is only a succession of compromises between contrary times 
and principles,—that Charter first opened and marked the era of repre- 
sentative government. It subsists even in its modifications, because 
it declares faithfully the condition of our society. It will last as long 
as that condition” ( Vingtain, p. 329). 

“Legislators of France,” he exclaimed on another occasion, “and 
not of the universe, you will turn away your regards from the heights 
of speculation, and lower them to the contemplation of that which 
surrounds you;.... . you will not disdain to inform yourselves of 
what is, and to collect the facts which may throw light on your deli- 
berations” (Zbid. pp. 9, 10). 


So far from being characterised by an undue eagerness to 
carry their doctrines into practice without reserve and con- 
sideration of circumstances, it is the reproach most frequently, 
and most justly, made against the doctrinaires, that they were 
content with the profession of liberal principles, while, on various 
pretexts, they indefinitely adjourned their application. Royer- 
Collard was only too ready to assent, on the plea of necessity, to 
exceptional and extraordinary measures. The admission of abso- 
lute principles of which no crises of danger could justify the sus- 
pension, he wholly rejected, and combated with great vigour in 
supporting the law of 1817, for the temporary restriction of the 
liberty of the press. In political matters, ‘‘it 1s the force of situ- 
ations,” he said, “ which decides, much more than reason and 
opinion. Governments submit to facts, even when they struggle 
against them; and the most powerful are only the servants of time 
and circumstances” (Vingtain, p- 201). “Inthe movement of 
human affairs,” he said on another occasion, “ men are of little ac- 
count; the situation is every thing, or almost every thing” (Jdid. 
p. 240). Again, in disowning the confidence that questions of 
government can “ be decided, like the problems of philosophy, by 
the lights of our reason alone,” he says, with something approach- 
ing to fatalism, “‘ what reassures me is this, that in what we seem 
to: agitate there is nothing which has not been long since deter- 
mined, accomplished, erected into an irrevocable fact, and by 
consequence placed beyond the arbitrament of deliberation. 
My weakness, I confess, is comforted by this; it loves to repose 
itself on necessity, minister of providence and mistress of peo- 
ples and kings. Necessity has its empire in the moral world, 
no less than in the physical world. At a given epoch in a cer- 
tain condition of society only one kind of government is possible 
for a people.”* These extracts will suffice to show that the 
French doctrinaires, as represented by their chief, did not con- 


* Ibid. pp. 165-6. 
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ceive political science as offering an open field for the exercise 
of the pure reason, without regard to experience and the speci- 
alties of time, place, and historic development. It is Guizot, 
we believe, who has somewhere said, that “ good governments, 
no more than good poems, are constructed @ priori by abstract 
reasoning.” The political philosophy of the doctrinaires bears 
close resemblance, in its main features, to that of Burke and 
Mackintosh. Standing, as a political party, midway between the 
partisans of the Revolution, and the bigots who aimed to restore 
the old régime, they occupied also a middle place, as a school of 
thinkers, between the devotees of abstract theory and mere 
political empirics, who, in the phrase of Locke, unable “ to seize 
the scope” of a question, “ stick in the incidents.” In the course 
of party changes and intrigues, it naturally happened that many 
of the original adherents of the doctrinaires were detached 
from them as a party, without losing the doctrinaire views 
and tone of mind. Messrs. de Rémusat and Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne were, in all essentials, as much doctrinaires after their 
separation from Guizot, and their juncture with M. Thiers, as 
before. Others joined the centre gauche (as they were called, 
from their position in the chamber) as a party, without ever 
entering very deeply into the characteristic opinions of its 
members. ‘Thus we occasionally find doctrinaire tendencies 
out of the doctrinaire camp, and now and then fail to see them 
in some within its limits. Nevertheless the political conduct 
and opinions of M. Royer-Collard may, without inaccuracy, be 
taken as the type of the true doctrinaire faith and practice. 
The name doctrinaire, in its origin, perhaps, simply expresses 
that distrust which practical men (improperly so calling them- 
selves) invariably entertain for any one who is capable of 
grasping general principles, as therefore a mere theorist. “ It is 
ordinary,” says Lord Bacon, “ with politic men to extenuate 
and disable learned men by the names of pedants.” 
Royer-Collard’s characteristics as an orator may be judged 
of to a considerable extent by the quotations which have been 
already given. His speeches, which were partly read, partly 
recited, though with the manuscript before him, were elaborately 
prepared. Neither Pascal nor Rousseau was more scrupulous 
in correcting and re-casting his compositions, till they assumed 
the form and the tone which he aimed to give. It is curious, 
that Royer-Collard, whose lectures on philosophy were often 
delivered nearly extempore, should never have trusted himself 
in the tribune to the impulse of the moment. His speeches 
partook, therefore, rather of the characteristics of written than 
of spoken eloquence; they were disquisitions, not harangues. 
In the tribune he was a political essayist rather than a debater. 
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The thesis to be maintained was first presented, and the argu- 
ments in its support brought up in their logical order and 
sequence; while those which could be adduced against it were 
as systematically confuted. The effort might have been appro- 
priately concluded with a quod erat demonstrandum. But while 
characterised by a severe precision of statement, by a rigorous 
logic of inference, and though altogether wanting in the free 
and graceful play of the fancy, the speeches of Royer-Collard 
manifest the higher qualities of a grand and lofty imagination, 
and the warmth ofa noble heart. His feelings seem by their 
very intensity to be raised above the level of passion, rather 
than coldly to fall below it. M. de Cormenin, in his Etudes sur 
les Orateurs Parlementaires, describes him as “une pensée qui 
parlait.” The expression is inadequate. His character spoke in 
his words quite as much as his intellect. ‘The whole moral na- 
ture of the man, with its love of truth and justice, its contempt 
of all treachery and sophistry, its hatred of wrong and excess in 
every form, finds expression in every line of his discourses. 

The composition of his speeches was to Royer-Collard (as we 
have said) a work of great labour. The French taste for perfec- 
tion and finish of form, which is a kind of literary conscientious- 
ness respecting equally the claims of the subject and the reader, 
was carried in him to an excess. As C. J. Fox, in writing his 
unfinished history of the reign of James II., would admit no 
word for which he could not find precedent in Dryden, so 
Royer-Collard, we are informed, modelling himself on the great 
writers of the eighteenth century, rejected every phrase to 
which he could imagine Bossuet taking exception. His style, 
however, bears more resemblance to that of Pascal than to any 
other of the great masters of French literature, in the union of 
grandeur and wit, simplicity and elevation, and especially in the 
grave and caustic, and more than half-mournful irony, which 
every where marks it. As eloquence is relative to the genius 
of a language, and like poetry evaporates in transference to a 
foreign tongue, we give, without translating, a portion of the 
speech in which he attacked the press-law proposed by M. de 
Peyrronet in 1827 (nicknamed, from its harsh provisions, “ the 
law of love”). The minister had justified it by asserting that 
the freedom of the press, while productive of both good and evil, 
was more fertile in the latter than the former. 


“Nous sommes réjetés bien loin des débats qui ont rempli les 
premiéres années de la Restauration ; l’invasion que nous combattons 
n'est plus dirigée contre la licence, mais contre la liberté ; ce n’est pas 
contre la liberté de la presse seulement, mais contre toute liberté, natu- 
relle, politique et civile, comme essentiellement nuisible et funeste. 
Dans la pensée intime de la loi, il y a eut de l'imprudence, au grand 
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jour de la création, a laisser ’homme s’échapper libre et intelligent au 
milieu de l'Univers ; de la sont sortis le mal et l’erreur. Une plus haute 
sagesse vient réparer la faute de la Providence, restreindre sa libéralité 
imprudente, et rendre 4 l’humanité sagement mutilée le service de 
Vélever enfin & l’heureuse innocence des brutes. Plus d’écrivains, plus 
d’imprimeurs, plus de journaux ; ce sera le régime de la presse. . . . . 
‘Le mal produit cent fois plus de mal, que le bien ne produit de bien.’ 
L’Auteur des choses a cru autrefois le contraire ; ils’est trompé. Avec 
la liberté étouffé, doit s’éteindre lintelligence, sa noble compagne. La 
vérité est un bien, mais l’erreur est un mal. Périssent done ensemble 
Yerreur et la vérité. Comme la prison est le reméde naturel de la 
liberté, l’ignorance sera le reméde nécessaire de lintelligence. Liig- 
norance est le vrai science de homme et de la société” (Phillippe, 
pp. 154-156). 


The contemptuous irony of the preceding passage is not 
more powerful than the scathing invective of the following 
extract from the same speech : 


“ Deux fois, en vingt ans, nous ne l’avons pas oublié, la tyrannie 
sest appesantie sur nous, la hache révolutionnaire 4 la main, ou le 
front brillant de l’éclat de cinquante victoires. La hache est émoussée; 
personne, je le crois, ne voudrait la ressaissir, et personne aussi ne le 
pourrait ; les circonstances qui l’aiguisérent ne se reproduiront pas, 
ne se réuniront pas dans le cours de plusieurs siécles. C’est dans la 
gloire seule, guerriére et politique, comme celle qui nous & éblouis, que 
la tyrannie doit aujourd’hui tremper ses armes. Privée de la gloire, 
elle serait ridicule. Conseillers de la couronne” (s’écrie l’orateur en 
dirigeant son geste vers le banc ministériel), “ auteurs de la loi, connus 
ou inconnus, qu’il nous soit permis de vous le demander : Qu’avez vous 
fait jusqu’ici qui vous éléve a ce point au-dessus de vos concitoyens, 
que vous soyez en état de leur imposer la tyrannie?” (Mouvement gé- 
néral ; tous les regards se portent sur MM. de Villéle, Corbiére et de Pey- 
ronnet.) “ Dites-nous quel jour vous étes entrés en possession de la 
gloire, qu’elles sont vos batailles gagnées, quels sont les immortels 
services que vous avez rendus au roi et a la patrie. Obscurs et mé- 
diocres comme nous” (ajouté l’orateur en continuant de s'adresser au banc 
ministériel), “il me semble que vous ne nous surpassez qu’en témérité. 
La tyrannie ne saurait résider dans vos faibles mains; votre con- 
science vous le dit encore plus haut que nous” (Nouveau mouvement 
dans toute Vassemblée). “La tyrannie est si vaine de nos jours, si 
folle, si impossible, qu’il n’y a ni un seul homme ni plusieurs, qui 
osassent en concevoir, je ne dis pas l’espérance, mais méme la pensée. 
Cette audace insensée ne se peut rencontrer que dans les factions. La 
loi que je combats annonce donc la présence d'une faction dans le 
gouvernement aussi certainement que si cette faction se proclamait 
elle-méme et si elle marchait devant nous enseignes déployées. Je ne 
lui demanderai pas qui elle est, d’oa elle vient, ot elle va; elle men- 
tirait” (Phillippe, pp. 158, 9). 


The speeches of Royer-Collard are not less remarkable for 
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what may be called the gnomic wisdom which they copiously 
display, than for their sound systematic doctrine, force of argu- 
ment, and eloquence. Many sentences might be extracted, 
which compress into an aphorism truths of sentiment and expe- 
rience, which are at once the mature fruit of the observation 
and reflection of a life, and the germs of still further wisdom, 
and which may take their place beside the best maxims and 
sayings of Pascal or Bacon, Goethe or Montaigne. 

Of the private life of Royer-Collard we have little space left 
in which to speak. The reader will find many details in regard 
to it in M. Phillippe’s biography. Royer-Collard’s character 
was cast in the puritanic and stoical mould. In dress and mode 
of life he retained the simple and severe habits which he had 
learned in his early home. All frivolity, all the innocent ame- 
nities and graceful refinements of cultivated life, were banished 
rrom his household. Cards and similar amusements, pictures 
and statues even, were excluded. His rule of life may be de- 
scribed in the terms in which Cicero speaks of the doctrine of 
the Stoics, as “nec moderata nec mitis, sed, ut mihi apparetur, 
paulo asperior quam aut veritas aut natura patiatur.” He 
had not learned of those “ moderati homines et temperati, qui 
aiunt apud sapientiam valere aliquando gratiam.” We may ap- 
ply to him, in conclusion, with perfect justice the apostrophe in 
which the Roman orator at once eulogises and qualifies his 
eulogy of the character of Cato: “ Hos ad magistros, si que te 
fortuna, Cato, cum ista natura detulisset, non tu quidem vir meljor 
esses, nec fortior, nec temperantior, nec justior (neque enim 
esse posses), sed paulo ad lenitatem propensior” (Pro Murend). 





Art. V.i—TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. 


Ldylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson. London, Moxon and Co. 
1859. 


Ir is a hardship on quarterly reviewers that good books should 
be published at the beginning of a quarter. Before the next 
number of the Review appears, they are scarcely new books 
at all. Every thing which need be, or ought to be, perhaps 
every thing which can be said, has been said. Doubtless the 
best remarks are forestalled. Yet what is to be done? A cri- 
tical journal, which hopes to influence the taste of its time, 
must not omit to notice any remarkable books. When they are 
so attractive as the Idylls of the King, what critic can neglect a 
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chance of reviewing them? Although, therefore, the last poem 
of Mr. Tennyson has already been some time before the public, 
and much has already been written about it, we must devote a 
few words to the delineation of its peculiarities. 

The Idylls of the King is, we think, more popular with the 
general public than with Mr. Tennyson’s straiter disciples. It 
is the characteristic—in some cases it is the calamity—of every 
great and peculiar poet, to create for himself a school of readers. 
Wordsworth did so during the first twenty years of the century. 
For the whole of that time, and perhaps for some years longer, 
his works could scarcely be said to belong to general English 
literature: the multitude did not read them. Some of the 
acutest of those who gave away reputation in those days laughed 
at them. But a secret worship was all the while forming itself; a 
sect accumulated. If you read the reviews of that time, you will 
find that the Wordsworthians were considered a kind of Quakers 
in literature, that rejected finery, disliked ornate art, and pre- 
ferred a “thee and thou” simplicity in poetry. Some of the 
defects of Wordsworth’s poems may be in part traced to the 
narrowing influence of this species of readers. Even the great- 
est artist thinks sometimes of his peculiar public. The more 
solitary his life is, the more he broods on it. The more rejected 
he is by the multitude, the more he thinks of his few disciples. 
It is scarcely conceivable that such a habit should not narrow 
the mind and straiten the sympathies. The class of persons who 
are the first to take up a very peculiar writer, are themselves 
commonly somewhat peculiar. “ I am not sure of missionaries,” 
said some one; “ but I detest converts.” The first believers in 
any thing are rarely good critics of it. The first enthusiasts for 
a great poet are heedless in their faith; a fault in their idol is 
like a fault in themselves: they have to defend him in discus- 
sion, and in consequence they come to admire the most those 
parts of his poems which are attacked most frequently: they 
have a logical theory in defence of them, and are attached to the 
instances that show its ingenuity and that exemplify its nature: 
in short, they admire, not what is best in the great writer, but 
what is most characteristic of him; they incite him to display 
his eccentricities and to develop his peculiarities. “ Beware of 
thy friends,” says the oriental proverb; “ for affection is but the 
flattery of the soul.” Many of Wordsworth’s best poems would 
have been better if he had been more on his guard against the 
misleading influence of a sectarian sympathy. <A few years ago 
Mr. Tennyson was in a rather similar position. We should not 
like to specify the date of his ratified acceptance by the public 
at large ; but it is indisputable that at one time he was not so 
accepted. Every body admires Tennyson now; but to admire 
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him fifteen years or so ago, was to be a “ Tennysonian.” We 
know what the Quarterly said of his first volume, and the feeling 
there indicated lingered a long time in many quarters. He has 
now vanquished it; but an observant eye may still detect in 
literary, and still more in semi-literary society, several differences 
in taste and in feeling between the few disciples of the early 
school and the numerous race of new admirers. 

Perhaps the first Tennysonians were not among the wisest 
of men,—at least they were not taken from the class which is 
apt to be the wisest. The early poetry of Mr. Tennyson— 
and the same may be said of nearly all the poetry of Shelley 
and Keats—labours under the defect that it is written, almost 
professedly, for young people—especially young men—of rather 
heated imaginations. All poetry, or almost all poetry, finds its 
way more easily to the brains of young men, who are at once 
intellectual and excitable, than to those of men of any other 
kind. Persons engaged in life have rarely leisure for imagina- 
tive enjoyment: the briefs, the sums, the politics intervene. 
Slowly, even in the case of young men, does the influence of a new 
poet enter into the mind; you hear the snatch of a stanza here ; 
you see an extract in a periodical; you get the book and read it ; 
you are pleased with it, but you do not know whether the feel- 
ing will last. It is the habitual pleasure that such works give 
which alone is the exact criterion of their excellence. But what 
number of occupied men read new poetry habitually ? What 
number of them really surrender their minds to the long task 
of gradually conceiving new forms of imagery, to the even more 
delicate task of detecting the healthiness or unhealthiness of 
unfamiliar states of feeling? Almost all poetry, in consequence, 
is addressed more to young men than to others. But the early 
poetry of Tennyson, and of the other poets we have named, is 
addressed to that class even more peculiarly. In the greatest 
poets, in Shakespeare and in Homer, there is a great deal 
besides poetry. ‘There are broad descriptions of character, dra- 
matic scenes, eloquence, argument, a deep knowledge of manly 
and busy life. These interest readers who are no longer young ; 
they refer to the world in which almost all of us have to act; 
they reflect with the strong light of genius the scenes of life in 
which the mass of men live and move. By the aid of these ex- 
traneous elements, the poetry of these great writers reaches and 
impresses those who would never be attracted by it in itself, 
or take the pains to understand it if it had been presented to 
them alone. Shelley and Keats, on the other hand, have pre- 
sented their poetry to tlie world in its pure essence; they have 
not added—we scarcely know whether they would have been 
able to add—the more worldly and terrestrial elements; pro- 
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bably their range in the use of these would have been but 
limited; at any rate, they have not tried—parts of Shelley’s 
Cenci perhaps excepted—to use them; they have been content 
to rely on imaginatively expressed sentiment, and sentiment- 
exciting imagery; in short, on that which in its more subtle sense 
we call poetry, exclusively and wholly. In consequence, their 
works have had a great influence on young men; they retain a 
hold on many mature men only because they are associated with 
their youth; they delineate 
“‘ The sights which youthful poets dream 
On summer eve by haunted stream :” 

and young men, who were not poets, have eagerly read them, 
have fondly learned them, and have long remembered them.—A 
good deal of this description applies to the writings of Tennyson, 
—some years ago we should have said that almost the whole of 
it was applicable to him. His audience formerly consisted en- 
tirely of young men of cultivated tastes and susceptible imagi- 
nations; and it was so because his poetry contained most of the 
elements which are suitable to such persons in a country like 
England, and an age such as this is. But whatever be the cause, 
—whether or not our analysis of the ingredients in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poetry which attracted young men of this kind be correct 
or otherwise,—the fact that it did so attract them, and that it 
attracted but few others with great force, is very certain. His 
public was limited and peculiar; it was almost as much so as 
Wordsworth’s was at an earlier time. 

When Mr. Tennyson published Maud, we feared that the 
influence of this class of admirers was deteriorating his powers. 
The subject was calculated to call out the unhealthier sort of 
youthful imaginations; and his treatment of it, so far from less- 
ening the danger, seemed studiously selected to increase it. The 
hero of Maud is a young man who lives very much out of 
the world, who has no definite duties or intelligible occupations, 
who hates society because he is bound by no social ties and 
is conscious of no social courage. This young gentleman sees 
a young lady who is rich, and whose father has an unpleasant 
association with his own father, who was a bankrupt. He has 
all manner of feelings about the young lady, and she is partial 
to him; but there is a difficulty about their interviews. As he 
is poor and she is wealthy, they do not meet in common society; 
and a stolen visit in her garden ends, if we understand the mat- 
ter, in his killing her brother. After this he leads a wandering 
life, and expresses his sentiments. Such a story is evidently very 
likely to bring into prominence the exaggerated feelings and dis- 
torted notions which we call unhealthy. The feelings of a young 
man who has nothing to do, and tries to do nothing; who is very 
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poor, and regrets that he is not very rich; who is in love, and can- 
not speak to the lady he loves; who knows he cannot marry her, 
but notwithstanding wanders vaguely about her,—are sure to be 
unhealthy. Solitude, social mortification, wounded feeling, are 
the strongest sources of mental malaria; and all of these are 
here crowded together, and are conceived to act at once. Such 
a representation, therefore, if it was to be true, must be par- 
tially tinctured with unhealthiness. This was inevitable; and 
it was inevitable, too, that this taint should be rather agreeable 
than otherwise to many of the poet's warmest admirers. The 
Tennysonians, as we have said, were young men; and youth is 
the season of semi-diseased feeling. Keats, who knew much 
about such matters, remarked this. * The imagination,” he said, 
‘of a man is healthy, and the imagination of a boy is healthy ; 
but between” there is an uncertain time, when the fancy is rest- 
less, the principles are unfixed, the sentiments waver, and the 
highest feelings have not acquired consistency. Upon young 
men in such a frame of mind a delineation like that of the hero 
of Maud, adorned, as it was, with rare fragments of beautiful 
imagery, and abiding snatches of the sweetest music, could not 
but be attractive, and could not but be dangerous. It seemed 
to be the realised ideal of their hopes, of their hearts, of them- 
selves; it half consecrated their characteristic defects, it con- 
firmed their hope that their eccentricities were excellencies. 
Such a danger could not be avoided; but Mr. Tennyson, so far 
from trying to shun it, seemed intentionally to choose to aggra- 
vate it. He seemed to sympathise with the feverish railings, the 
moody nonsense, the very entangled philosophy, which he put 
into the mouth of his hero. There were some odd invectives 
against peace, against industry, against making your livelihood, 
which seemed by no means to be dramatic exhibitions of repre- 
sented character, but, on the contrary, confidential expositions 
of the poet’s own belief. He not only depicted the natural sen- 
timents of an inactive, inexperienced, and neglected young man, 
but seemed to agree with them. He sympathised with moody 
longings; he was not severe on melancholy vanity; he rather 
encouraged a general disaffection to the universe. He appeared 
not only to have written, but to have accepted the “ Gospel 
according to the Unappreciated.” The most charitable reader 
could scarcely help fancying, that in describing an irritable con- 
fusion of fancy and a diseased moodiness of feeling, the poet for 
the time imbibed a certain taint of those defects. 

The Idylls of the King suggest to us a peculiar doubt. Was 
not Mr. Tennyson, after all, laughing at his admirers? Did he 
believe in Maud, though he seemed to say he did? We do 
not know; but at all events we have now a poem not only of a 
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different, but of the very opposite kind. Every line of it is 
defined with the delicate grace of a very composed genius; 
shows the trace of a very mature judgment; will bear the scru- 
tiny of the most choice and detective taste. The feelings are 
natural, the thoughts such as people in life have or might have. 
The situations, though in a certain sense unnatural, have, we 
believe, a peculiar artistic propriety. There is a completeness 
in the whole. 
** For when the Roman left us, and their law 

Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 

Were fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed 

Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. 

But I was first of all the kings who drew 

The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 

The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair order of my Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And bé the fair beginning of a time.” 


The general public will like this, but scarcely the youthful 
admirers of broken art and incomplete beauties who accepted 
Maud with great delight. The world we know is opposed to 
earnest enthusiasts and fond disciples, and Mr. Tennyson has 
sided with the world. 

We think that it is no chance which has made several of our 
poets dream of a poem on King Arthur. The story of that 
monarch became par excellence the legend of chivalry. Nothing, 
indeed, can be much stranger than that it should have done so. 
There is no evidence that such a king ever existed; and the fact 
has very long been questioned. Caxton, who first printed La 
Mort d’Arthure in English, relates a conversation which he 
either had, or feigned himself to have had, with a lover of chi- 
valric literature, who advised the printing: ‘‘ To whom,” he says, 
“I answered that dyvers men hold opinion that there was no 
such Arthur, and that all such books as been made of him, been 
but fayned and fables, because that some chronicles make of 
him no mention, nor remember him nothing nor of his knyhts.” 
And the argument in reply would hardly satisfy Sir G. C. 
Lewis or Mr. Grote. “ First, ye may see his sepulture in the 
monasterye of Glastynburye;” and next, his name, “ Patricius 
Arthurus, Britanniz, Gallia, Germaniz, Dacie imperator,” on 
Saint Edward’s shrine in Westminster Abbey; also, “ Gau- 
vayn’s skull and Cradok’s mantel,” at Dover; “at Winchester, 
the round table; and in other places, Launcelotte’s sword, and 
many other things.” It was a touching theory of ancient cre- 
dulity, that relics prove the existence of the hero to whom it is 
said that they belonged. The scrupulous modern doctrine, as 
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we know, is that they must first prove themselves. Tven when 
we are certain that the hero existed, it must likewise be shown 
by connected links of evidence that the alleged relics—the sword 
or the skull—ever belonged to him. However, most people in 
former ages believed otherwise; “the bricks” continued “to 
testify” not only to the existence of the bricklayer, but also to 
his name and his lineage; the non-existent King Arthur was 
accepted as the hero of chivalry, the model of its excellence, 
and the incarnation of its virtues. Yet even admitting his 
existence, the conception of him was peculiarly fanciful. If 
Arthur ever existed, he was a British king, who resisted the 
northern invaders. Knighthood was the undesigned develop- 
ment of the feudal system—of that system which the northern 
conquerors of modern Europe invented, and imposed on its half- 
romanised inhabitants. Even in legendary history, which is na- 
turally the most singular of histories, scarcely any thing is more 
singular than that the hero of knighthood, the traditional model 
of chivalric virtues, should have been a romanised Briton, whose 
very name seems to have come from Britanny; whose whole 
character, if he had been a real person, must have been cast in 
avery different mould; whose exploits were alleged to have been 
performed over the northern hordes, but for whose victory chi- 
valry would never have existed; who could never have compre- 
hended the graces assigned to him, who would have lamented 
the barrenness of his victories, and grieved at the downfall of 
his race. Yet such was the case. It did not matter that the 
hero of the conquerors was of the race of the conquered. A 
literature was required to be the expression of the chivalric ima- 
gination; minstrels sang it; chroniclers wrote it. And when 
the conditions of knightly life were passing away with the decay 
of the feudal institutions, its ideal was prized more. The feel- 
ing that all trace of it was departing, that its possibility was 
ceasing, that a new world of tamer life and fainter features was 
coming in, gave to the literary embodiments of the chivalrous 
ideal a saddened charm, a melancholy refinement, which they 
had not in themselves. It is not easy to read The History of 
King Arthur now, yet it was once a treasured volume; and the 
French book from which it was translated was, as was natural 
in “knightly France,” treasured still more. ; 

Yet when we come to examine the chivalric romance, we 
shall find that, though dull and tedious in its actual form, it con- 
tains many elements of great artistic value; that, though it can 
never again be popular itself, something more than accident has 
attracted our poets to it. Leibnitz spoke of the medieval philo- 
sophy as the least agreeable of out-of-door heaps; but he added, 
“there is gold in it.” We will not dare to imitate the grave 
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coarseness of the philosophic style; but we will say, that it was 
the real gold of a genuine poetic interest which has attracted 
Milton and Dryden, and now another poet, to medieval romance. 

The value of the subject lies, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, in its supernaturalness. Poets are frequently advised 
to make choice of modern subjects: it is said that ancient ones 
are worn out; that all which can correctly be said of them has 
been said; that a new world, with ardent life, and tender grace, 
and bold energy, is around us; that in it we should seek the 
topics of our art, and especially the themes of our poetry. Yet 
the practice of our poets does not as yet conform itself much to 
the teaching of this criticism. They seem to have, or to believe 
they have, a restraining instinct which disinclines them to act 
on the exhortation; they undoubtedly have an impelling tend- 
ency which incites them to select their subjects from the older 
world. One of our poets has said, in answer to the critics, “a 
great action” is a great action any where; surely it is as good 
if it happened in former ages as if it had happened yesterday. 
And unquestionably this is so; yet it only amounts, after all, 
to a claim of equality for the older poetic subjects, it does not 
justify the distinct preference which the practice of poets seems 
to give to them. 

We believe the reason of that preference to be, that in de- 
scribing the ancient life it is easy to select, and it is admissible 
to exaggerate. The chivalrous legend is in itself both a selec- 
tion and an exaggeration. A few parts of life are chosen 
out of many, and those few are heightened in colour and 
augmented in size. Ivanhoe is an illustration of this which 
every one can understand. Scott was fond of the old chivalric 
life, and he told stories of it as a sagacious man of this modern 
world would tell them. He describes it as, in the first place, a 
fighting period; and in the next place, a falling-in-love period. 
We rise from the romance with the idea that some centuries 
ago there were black horses, and large lances, knights in armour, 
and beautiful ladies: and that there was little else. These ele- 
ments of life are already selected in the traditional imagination ; 
in speaking of those times we gratify a preconceived idea in 
speaking of these elements and of these only. We need not 
apologise for our choice; on the contrary, we should jar upon 
latent anticipations if we extended our range, or if we chose dif- 
ferently. If King Arthur existed, there were peasants in his 
time, and these peasants had wives, and these wives had children, 
and these children had measles; but no one wishes to hear of the 
peasants, the wives, or the babies, but of Queen Guinevere and 
Lancelot, of the king himself, and all the “ Table Round.” In 
the modern world it is different, every thing runs into every thing 
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else; every detail suggests an approximate detail; every fact 
another fact. We see this in the appropriate description of 
modern life, the modern novel. No form of art has perhaps 
ever existed in which the detail of ordinary existence has been 
used with such copiousness,—in crude hands doubtless with 
absurd prolixity, but in the hands of the greater artists—in 
those, for instance, of Mr. Thackeray—with a sort of defined 
abundance, and the restrained tact of measured fertility. ‘*The 
novelist,” our satirist tells us, “ knows every thing ;” and he cer- 
tainly knows all the little facts, the trivial details, the “ knives 
and forks” of ordinary life. But how few of these details are fit 
for poetry! how few of them are consistent with its sustained 
tone! how few would not jar upon its characteristic associations! 
how many would mar its effect! We are not, we own, of any 
formal school in poetry; we do not, as certain French critics, 
object to the “mouse stirring” of the dramatist. We only 
mean to say, that all the facts of a life with which we are 
familiar have a hundred associations—that in sustained and 
high poetry any one of these might have an unintended influ- 
ence and a disenchanting effect. In ancient life such details 
are few, and those few have been sifted by a sort of legendary 
tradition; by the testing imagination of ages of story-tellers and 
story-hearers. 

We have said that the traditional conception of the age of 
medieval chivalry is that of a fighting period, and of a falling- 
in-love period. If we consider the peculiar nature of these 
pursuits, and the peculiar mode in which we are accustomed to 
believe that they then existed, we shall understand their artistic 
value. It will be conceded that these two pursuits present 
human nature in what to most people is its most interesting 
aspect. How many people read the account of a war when it 
is brought to them in the newspaper, who read nothing else 
there! how few in proportion care for a debate in parliament, 
the great labours of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
ordinary administration of peaceful existence! Still more of 
love-stories we need not speak; it does not need critical ink to 
prove that they are perused. All kinds of war and all kinds 
of love are for ever attractive. But if we consider the form in 
which these pursuits appear in the chivalric legend, it will be 
found to be in both cases that which is most striking to the 
unsophisticated imagination. Without having recourse need- 
lessly to deep metaphysics, it may be said that the imagination 
is more strongly impressed by strong qualities and strong pas- 
sions that are vividly displayed, than by less intense elements 
loss vividly displayed. Now the love-making in the time of 
chivalry was not the matter of detail that it is now—women 
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lived in comparative seclusion; their intercourse with men was 
rare, was not very familiar, and was scarcely at all intellectual. 
Under these circumstances, falling in love at first sight was 
rather rational than otherwise. It came under the precept, 
“use your opportunities.” Unless you became enamoured ata 
first view, you might never be so,—you might never get a 
second, Intellectual calculation would therefore not forbid the 
practice, and there was much else to encourage it; wherever 
ladies are much secluded, it will always be common enough. 
Mr. Meadows has an anecdote in his book on China, which is, 
he says, authentic. 

“A Chinese, who had experienced bitter disenchantments 
in marriage, and suffered grievously through women in many 
other ways,—and who, in consequence, considered them simply 
as unmitigated sources of trouble and mischief,—retired with 
his infant son to the peaks of a mountain range in Kwei chow, 
to a spot quite inaccessible for little-footed Chinese women ; 
through whom he was resolved that his son should never 
experience similar miseries. He trained up the youth to wor- 
ship the gods, and stand in awe and abhorrence of devils; but 
he never mentioned woman to him, and always descended the 
mountains alone to buy food. The infirmities of age, however, 
at length compelled him to take the young man with him, to 
carry the heavy bag of rice. But he very reasonably argued: 
‘I shall always accompany my son, and take care that if he does 
see a woman by chance, he shall never speak to one; he is very 
obedient ; he has never heard of women; he does not know 
what they are; and as he has lived in that way for twenty years 
already, he is, of course, now pretty safe.’ 

“ As they were, on the first occasion, leaving the market- 
town together, the son suddenly stopped short, and, pointing to 
three approaching objects, inquired: ‘Father, what are these 
things? Look! look! what are they?’ The father hastily an- 
swered with the peremptory order: ‘ Turn away your head: 
they are devils.’ The son, in some alarm, instantly turned 
away from things so bad, and which were gazing at his motions 
with surprise from under their fans. He walked to the moun- 
tain top in silence, ate no supper, and from that day lost his 
appetite and was afflicted with melancholy. For some time his 
anxious and puzzled parent could get no satisfactory answer to 
his inquiries; but at length the poor young man burst out, 
almost crying from an inexplicable pain, ‘ Oh, father, that tall- 
est devil! that tallest devil, father !’ 

“* He had idealised the first objective reality he met with, and 
had ‘fallen deeply in love at first sight.’ ” 

We need not stay to prove that such a mode of becoming 
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enamoured is more striking to the iniagination than our quieter 
modern mode. ‘The suddenness, the violence, the painful- 
ness, of the olden mode are evidently impressive-—Something 
of the same qualities may be observed in the antique mode of 
fighting. The interest in modern military operations is curi- 
ously divided. The scene is this: We have an intellectual 
general, calculating, arranging, combining, taxing all the forces 
of a superior intellect, skilful in tactics, abounding in ingenuity; 
we have likewise a body of soldiery, excelling in daring, quick 
in attack, steady in defence, organised into a machine. Here 
are two sources of interest, the mind and the fighting: but the 
mind does not fight; and that which fights is hardly mind. The 
general is removed from the conflict, and the regiments which 
he sends do not come home to our fancies as human beings; 
they seem rather to be implements and organisations. We can 
scarcely realise the complex combat. Our interest in it, even in 
as far as we imagine it, is lost in the multitude of the combat- 
ants, and the scientific framework which the devising mind has 
planned out for them. We never see, we never hope to see, a 
mind, which is great both in itself and in its position, which is 
the leading mind of the scene,—in real danger, confronting evi- 
dent perils, overcoming visible foes. In old times it was other- 
wise. ‘The characters, the real prominent characters of a fiction, 
can be made to fight. We know how Richard IJ. fights in Jvan- 
hoe. Dr. Johnson, in the Life of Addison, has scofted at the old 
style of describing battles, in which Marlborough was made 
to win Blenheim by his personal prowess, and he and Eugene 
were supposed to contend with the French marshals hand to hand. 
His literal mind was shocked at the unreality of the delineation ; 
he saw its untruth, and could not but laugh at its impossibility : 
but he has not marked, and probably did not see, that in early 
times, and as long as it was true, this delineation had the merit 
of concentrating the interest derived from intellect and the in- 
terest derived from courage in a single spot; and that no more 
faithful representation of a modern battle, except in most excep- 
tional cases, does or can do so. 

These illustrations are far from exhausting the subject ; but 
they are enough for our purpose. They show, we think, that the 
events of the chivalric legend are better adapted to sustained and 
prolonged poetry than the events of recent times and of the pre- 
sent day; and that they are so because they abound much less in 
dangerous detail, are confined to selected events and chosen cha- 
racters, show us human passions in a more vivid form, present 
human actions in a more easily intelligible shape, give us a sort 
of large-hand copy of life which it is comparatively easy to under- 
stand and imitate. 
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Mr. Tennyson has in the Jdylls used these elements of the chi- 
valric legend with instinctive felicity and dexterity. The tale of 
Prince Geraint, as the first Idyll might be called, is, in its main 
incidents, as pure a tale of chivalry as could be conceived. His 
love of Enid at first sight; his single combat with her cousin, who 
keeps her out of her inheritance; the general plentifulness of 
banditti, and his conquests over them,-—are all features belonging 
essentially to that kind of story. It would be needless criticism 
to show that the poet has made a great deal of them, that the nar- 
rative is very clear and very flowing, that the choice of the events 
1s very skilful; every reader must have perceived these excel- 
lencies. 

It is more necessary to point out what the careful art of the 
poet disguises—that he has avoided the greatest danger of such a 
theme. The danger of a topic abounding in romantic and extra- 
ordinary events is, that its treatment may have a sort of glare. 
The first miracle we meet petrifies us, the next only astonishes, 
the third tires, and a fourth bores. The perpetual stimulus of 
such events as those which we have shown to be particularly cha- 
racteristic of the chivalric legend would become wearisomely te- 
dious, if a relieving element were not introduced in order to pre- 
vent it. Mr. Tennyson has found us such an element. He has 
managed to introduce to us, incidentally and without effort, many 
pictures of the quieter parts of human nature. He has fully 
availed himself of the license which his subject gives him. He 
never goes into any detail of life, which cannot be made attrac- 
tive, which may have disenchanting associations, which may 
touch with a prosaic breath the accomplished exquisiteness of 
his art. But no mistaken hesitation, none of the over-caution 
which a less practised artist would have felt, has restrained him 
from using to the utmost the entire range of that part of life 
which he can make attractive. We have spoken of the first 
Idyll, as in its story one of the most purely chivalric of the four. 
Yet even in this there are several relieving elements. ‘There is 
scarcely any thing to be imagined of higher excellence in this kind 
than the character of Yniol and his wife. Yniol is an old lord 
who has lost his property, whose followers have deserted him, 
and who lives in poverty at an old castle upon sufferance. He 
thus describes how his nephew ejected him, and what are the 
feelings with which he contemplates his life : 

“¢¢ And since the proud man often is the mean, 
He sow’d a slander in the common ear, 
Affirming that his father left him gold, 
And in my charge, which was not render’d to him ; 
Bribed with large promises the men who served 


About my person, the more easily 
Because my means were somewhat broken into 
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Thro’ open doors and hospitality ; 

Raised my own town against me in the night, 
Before my Enid’s birthday, sack’d my house ; 
From mine own earldom foully ousted me ; 
Built that new fort to overawe my friends, 

For truly there are those who love me yet ; 
And keeps me in this ruinous castle here, 
Where doubtless he would put me soon to death, 
But that his pride too much despises me: 

And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 

For I have let men be, and have their way ; 
And much too gentle, have not used my power: 
Nor know I whether I be very base 

Or very manful, whether very wise 

Or very foolish ; only this I know, 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all most patiently.’ ” 


The quiet contemplative character, which suffers so many 
calamities in rude times, and which is often so puzzled to find 
out why it has experienced them, is a most suitable shading 
element to relieve the mind from always admiring great knights 
who strike hard, who throw immense lances, and who can kill 
any one they wish. The feminine reflections—if such they can 
be called—of Yniol’s wife, on the changes of her fortune, are 
equally appropriate, and quite as true to nature: 

‘¢¢ For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, 
And howsoever patient, Yniol his. 
Ah, dear, he tock me from a goodly house, 
With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare, 
And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal, 
And pastime both of hawk and hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 
Yea, and he brought me to a goodly house ; 
But since our fortune slipt from sun to shade, 
And all thro’ that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrain’d us, but a better time has come ; 
So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride : 
For tho’ you won the prize of fairest fair, 
And tho’ I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.’ ” 


The whole story of the dress, of which this is a part, is a very 
delicate instance of relieving and softening skill; but we have 
no room to make any more remarks upon it. 

Mr. Tennyson has, however, introduced another element 
into the description of the chivalric state of society, which, 
though in some sense it relieves it, does not so well harmonise 
with it. As we have observed, he avails himself of the pecu- 
liar manner—the sudden manner—of falling in love, charac- 
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teristic of that society. In the first Idyll, Geraint falls in love 
with Enid on the first evening of their acquaintance; he pro- 
poses for her at once, fights a tournament, and is accepted the 
next morning. In the third Idyll we have the reverse history : 
a young lady named Elaine falls in love at once with the great 
Sir Lancelot; but as he does not like her as well as the Queen, 
she is not accepted. These are love affairs very characteristic 
of a state of society when women were seen but rarely, and even 
when seen were but little spoken to; but side by side with them 
in the Idyll there are other scenes indicative of a great famili- 
arity between them and men, full of intellectual friction be- 
tween the two, showing on both sides the nice and critical know- 
ledge of our civilised world. It seems hardly fair that a writer 
should insist on the good side of both species of life; upon being 
permitted to use the sudden love which arises from not know- 
ing women, and the love-tinged intercourse of thought and fancy 
which is the result of knowing them, together and at once. The 
nature of the story seems to have led Mr. Tennyson into this 
complication. The reign of Arthur, as is well known, was 
believed to have been for many years clouded, and at length 
terminated, by the unlawful affection of his Queen Guinevere 
for Sir Lancelot, the greatest and most renowned of his cour- 
tiers. ‘This is evidently a very delicate topic for art to handle. 
King Arthur and Sir Lancelot are both to be made interesting: 
the Queen, of 
‘* imperial-moulded form 
And beauty such as never woman wore,” 
is to be made interesting likewise. A great deal of intellectual 
detail is necessary for this end; many slight touches of delicate 
insight must conduce to it; a hundred pencillings of nice art must 
be accumulated to effect it. If the subject was to be treated for 
modern readers, some additions to the bareness of old romance 
and legend were indispensable; and even a critic could hardly 
object to them. But Mr. Tennyson has gone further. There 
being a Queen at court who was not immaculate, he has thought 
it proper that there should be ladies about her who are no better. 
“Vivien,” the young lady who gives her name to the second 
Idyll, is more fitted for the court of Louis Quinze than for that 
of the saintly king of chivalry. The delineation speaks for 
itself: 
“For once, when Arthur walking all alone, 
Vext at a rumour rife about the Queen, 
Had met her, Vivien, being greeted fair, 
Would fain have wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken voice, 


And flutter’d adoration, and at last 
With dark sweet hints of some who prized him more 
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Than who should prize him most ; at which the King 
Had gazed upon her blankly and gone by : 

But one had watch’d, and had not held his peace : 
It made the laughter of an afternoon 

That Vivien should attempt the blameless King. 
And after that, she set herself to gain 

Him, the most famous man of all those times, 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, 
Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 
The people called him Wizard ; whom at first 
She play’d about with slight and sprightly talk, 
And vivid smiles, and faintly-venom’d points 
Of slander, glancing here and grazing there ; 
And yielding to his kindlier moods, the Seer 
Would watch her at her petulance, and play, 
Ev'n when they seem’d unloveable, and laugh 
As those that watch a kitten; thus he grew 
Tolerant of what he half disdain’d, and she, 
Perceiving that she was but half disdain’d, 
Began to break her sports with graver fits, 

Turn red or pale, would often when they met 
Sigh fully, or all-silent gaze upon him 

With such a fixt devotion, that the old man 
Tho’ doubtful, felt the flattery, and at times 
Would flatter his own wish in age for love, 

And half believe her true: for thus at times 

He waver’d ; but that other clung to him, 

Fixt in her will, and so the seasons went.” 





There is undoubtedly much that is not modern in Merlin’s 
character, or rather in his occupation, for he is a faint kind of 
being; but the enchanter who has a charm of “ woven paces and 
of waving hands,” and who has read lines of lore which no other 
person can read, does not belong to the drawing-room. His pur- 
suits, at any rate, do not. 


‘¢ ¢ You read the book, my pretty Vivien ! 
O ay, it is but twenty pages long, 
But every page having an ample marge, 
And every marge enclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a little blot, 
The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ; 
And every square of text an awful charm, 
Writ in a language that has long gone by. 
So long, that mountains have arisen since 
With cities on their flanks—yow read the book ! 
And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 
With comment, densest condensation, hard 
To mind and eye; but the long sleepless nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to me. 
And none can read the text, not even I; 
And none can read the comment but myself ; 
And in the comment did I find the charm. 
O, the results are simple ; a mere child 
Might use it to the harm of any one, 
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And never could undo it : ask no more: 

For tho’ you should not prove it upon me, 

But keep that oath you swore, you might, perchance, 
Assay it on some one of the Table Round, 

And all because you dream they babble of you.’ ” 

But however removed from us Merlin’s character may be, 
that of Vivien in its essence rather belongs to an over-civilised 
and satirical, than to an uncultivated and romantic time. It 
rather mars our enjoyment of the new book of chivalry, to have a 
character so discordant with its idea placed in such prominence, 
and drawn out in such development. 

A similar charge cannot, however, be justly brought against 
the main story of the poem. The contrast of character between 
King Arthur and Sir Lancelot is one of those which exists in 
some degree in all ages, but which the exciting circumstances ofan 
unsettled time necessarily tend to bring out and exaggerate. In 
our last Number we had occasion, in writing on another subject, 
to draw out at some length the delineation of the two kinds of 
goodness which have long been contrasted, and always seem likely 
to be contrasted, in the world,—the ascetic and the sensuous. The 
characteristic of the latter is to be sensitive to every thing in this 
world, tempted by every stimulus, exposed to every passion ; 
the characteristic of the former is to be repelled from the ordi- 
nary pleasures of the world, to be above them, to feel a warn~ 
ing instinct against them. In the course of life the fate of the 
ascetic character is to be absorbed in a somewhat chill ideal; that 
of the sensuous character is to purchase a fascinating richness of 
earthly experience by a serious number of grave errors. We had 
some difficulty formerly in illustrating the distinction between 
the two characters at once clearly and expressively, but we should 
have had no such difficulty if Mr. Tennyson had published his new 
poem a little earlier. The character of Arthur, absorbed in the 
ideal conception of a chivalrous monarchy, is the very type of the 
highest abstract or ascetic character; that of Lancelot, the great 
knight of many exploits and full-lipped enjoyment, whom Guine- 
vere prefers, is the type of the sensuous and sensitive. The 
Queen’s painting of the contrast is true both to nature and to 
the female idea of nature. 

‘¢¢ For what is true repentance but in thought— 
Not ev’n in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us : 
And I have sworn never to see him more, 

To see him more.’ 

And ev’n in saying this, 
Her memory from old habit of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 


In which she saw him first, when Lancelot came, 
Reputed the best knight and goodliest man, 
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Ambassador, to lead her to his lord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and far ahead 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, 
Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 

And sport and tilts and pleasure, (for the time 

Was maytime, and as yet no sin was dream’d,) 

Rode under groves that look’d a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 

That seem’d the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth, 

And on from hill to hill, and every day 

Beheld at noon in some delicious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 

For brief repast or afternoon repose 

By couriers gone before ; and on again, ’ 

Till yet once more ere set of sun they saw 

The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 

That crown’d the state pavilion of the King, 

Blaze by the rushing brook or silent well. 

But when the Queen immersed in such a trance, 

And moving thro’ the past unconsciously, 

Came to that point, when first she saw the King 

Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d to find 

Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 

High, self-contain’d, and passionless, not like him, 

‘Not like my Lancelot ’—”’ 
We need not observe upon the moral tact of making the Queen see 
Lancelot first; it was necessary as an artistic palliation for her. 
It would have been scarcely pleasant to think of her without it. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Tennyson has judged wisely 

in telling the story of Arthur and Guinevere in a series of 
tales rather than in a single connected epic. The peculiar and 
painful nature of that story requires, in a singular degree, the 
continual use of relieving elements; and yet it is of the first 
importance that no one of these elements should assume an 
undue prominence, or be more interesting than the story itself. 
If other interesting characters had been introduced into the 
main plot of a continuous poem, the latter effect would have 
been nearly inevitable. The imagination cannot rest with 
satisfaction either on Guinevere’s relation to Arthur or on 
her relation to Lancelot. In each there is a disagreeable and 
disenchanting something. If a competing interest had been 
introduced into the central plot, it could hardly fail to be intrin- 
sically pleasanter, and might have distracted the attention in- 
tended trom the chosen theme. ‘The form which the poet has 
adopted—that of a set of stories, with continual allusion to a 
latent thread—prevents this result, and also gives the requisite 
shading to the painful subject. There is a continued succession 
of relieving interests; but there is none which can compete 
with the central one, or be compared with it. 
We have said enough of the merits of this poem to entitle us 
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to say what ought to be said against it. We have not, indeed, 
a long list of defects to set forth, On the contrary, we think 
we perceive only one of real importance; and it is very probable 
that many critics will think us quite wrong as to that one. It 
appears to us that the Jdylls are defective in dramatic power. 
Madame de Staél said that Coleridge was admirable in mono- 
logue, but quite incapable of dialogue. Something analogous 
may perhaps be said of Mr. Tennyson. His imagination seems 
to fix itself’ on a particular person in a particular situation; and 
he pours out, with ease and abundance, with delicacy and exact- 
ness, all which is suitable to that person in that situation. This 
was so with Ulysses in former years; it is so in his Grand- 
mother’s Apology, published the other day. Unnumbered in- 
stances of it may be found in the Jdylis. But the power of 
writing a soliloquy is very different from that of writing a con- 
versation; so different, indeed, that the person who is most likely 
to wish to write one, is most likely not to wish to write the 
other. Dialogue requires a very changing imagination, ready 
to move with ease from the mental position of one mind to the 
mental position of another, quick with the various language 
suited to either. Soliloquy—prolonged soliloquy, at any rate— 
requires a very steady imagination, steadily accumulating, slowly 
realising the exact position of a single person. The glancing 
rind will tend to one sort of composition; the meditative, soli- 
tary, and heavy mind to the other. All Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
show more of the latter tendency than of the first. His genius 
gives the notion of a slow depositing instinct; day by day, as 
the hours pass, the delicate sand falls into beautiful forms—in 
stillness, in peace, in brooding. You fancy Shakespeare writing 
quick, the hasty dialogue of the parties passing quickly through 
his brain: we have no such idea of our great contemporary poet. 
He keeps his verses in his head: a meditative and scrupulous 
Muse is prayed to , 
‘* Let him write his random lines 
Ere they be half forgotten, 
Nor add or alter many times 
Till all be ripe and rotten.” 
The lightly-flowing dialogue is not so written. The lightly- 
moving imagination which is necessary to its composition gallops 
quicker, has a more varied tread, alters its point of view more 
frequently. If we look into the various dialogues of these 
Tdylls, we shall not only observe that the tendency to monologue 
is great, and is greatest at the most striking points and tell- 
ing situations, but also be struck with what is nearly the same 
phenomenon in another form—the remarkable similarity of 
the conversational powers of all the various personages. It is 
ceo 
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not only that a peculiar kind of language, a sort of a dialect 
of sentimental chivalry, pervades the whole,—this is quite in 
keeping with the design, and is perhaps essential to the perfect 
effect of such a book; but the similarity seems to go deeper ; 
each dramatic personage is fully endowed with the expressive 
capacities of Mr. Tennyson’s imagination; each one has them 
all, and consequently they are all on a level; no one has a supe- 
riority. No fact can more exactly and instructively define the 
precise difference between a genuine dramatic expression and 
the superficially analogous, but really different, art of delineative 
soliloquy. In the latter, it is right that the state of feeling to 
be expressed should be expressed with all the poet’s power: we 
are representing the man’s notion of himself; we take the liberty 
to say for him what he could never say ;_ we translate into similes 
and phrases the half thoughts and floating feelings which he 
never could for a moment have expressed in that way, or pro- 
bably in any other way. But in the genuine drama we are 
delineating a scene with more than one actor, and we are to 
state an imaginary dialogue. The mode in which people ex- 
press themselves is an essential fact of that dialogue. The de- 
gree in which people can express themselves is one of the most 
dramatic parts of their characters; it is therefore contrary to all 
the principles of art to give to each character the same com- 
mand, especially if it be a singular command over very imagina- 
tive language. The state of the supposed speaker’s mind is no 
doubt brought out by that mode more effectually than by any 
other; but the effect of the seene—of the speaking mind which 
can delineate itself, and of the dumb mind which cannot—is 
altogether impaired, for the striking contrast is destroyed. 

The only other defect with which the Jdylls are, we think, 
to be charged, is not so much a positive defect in the poetry 
itself, as rather a negative deficiency in it when compared with 
other poems of Mr. Tennyson’s that we have known for many 
years. A certain subtlety seems to pervade some of the latter: 
and it is in part ascribable to the subtlety of thought, and is 
greatly heightened by a peculiar subtlety of expression. There 
are lines in some of the older poems for which perhaps every 


one has “ A pleasurable feeling of blind love.” 


We know what they express: they do express it to us: they 
dwell in our memories; they haunt us with their echo. Yet, 
if we try to analyse them, their charm is gone. Is the 
meaning expressed? Did Mr. Tennyson really mean this ?— 
is there not this ambiguity? Might he not have intended 
something else? We can conceive a foreign critic, thoroughly 
acquainted with our language for almost all other purposes, to 
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be quite incapable of seeing the merit of some of the more 
characteristic of these poems, from a want of those early 
floating and mystevious associations with language, in the in- 
stinctive and delicate use of which that charm consists. We 
have known literal-minded English persons who preferred the 
plainer phraseology—the “commin print,” as Lisbeth would 
have called it— of every-day rhymers. And, in some sense, 
their preference was correct. All that they could perceive 
was more perfect in the entirely valueless rhyme than in the 
entirely invaluable. The logical structure is better; it would 
construe better into other words, or into a foreign language: 
and this the literal critics perceive. The hovering air of power 
and beauty which the words really have, they do not perceive. 
If you were to suggest the existence, they would smile. We 
believe that of this subtle sort of beauty, there is less in the 
Idyiis than in Mr. Tennyson’s earlier poetry. Perhaps they 
have not been in our hands long enough for us to judge. 
These super-logical beauties, if we may so say, are those which 
require the longest time to perceive, and the most perfect fa- 
miliarity to appreciate. Still we do think so. We think there 
are few passages, considering the length of the poems, which 
will have years hence that inexplicable and magical power over 
our minds which some of Mr. Tennyson’s old lines have. Per- 
haps the subject may have something to do with it. The sen- 
timents in these poems are simpler than his sentiments used to 
be; they are not “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
The thoughts are broader and plainer. The old mystic grace 
of language may, therefore, not have been so much used, only 
because it was no longer so much needed. 

Every poem of Mr. Tennyson’s must suggest the inquiry, 
what is the place which he occupies in the series of our poets? 
This poem must do so most of all; because, as we have ex- 
plained, it removes some of the doubts which his warmest admir- 
ers formerly felt as to the limits of the range of his genius. It 
shows that he has the skill to adapt, the instinctive taste and self- 
restraint to preserve a continued interest of considerable length. 
Architectonic power the long-worded critics used to say he had 
not; but we have now discovered that he has it. The puzzling 
question returns, Where is Mr. Tennyson to be placed in the rank 
of our poets? We know that he has genius; but is that genius 
great or small, when compared with others like it ? 

It is most natural to compare him with Keats and Shelley. 
The kind of readers he addresses is, as we observed, the same: 
a sort of intellectual sentiment pervades his works as well as 
theirs: the superficial resemblances of the works of all the three 
are many. But, on the other hand, Mr. Tennyson is deficient 
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in the most marked peculiarity which Shelley and Keats have 
in common. Both of these poets: are singularly gifted with a 
sustained faculty of lyrical expression. ‘They seem hurried 
into song; and, what is more, kept there when they have been 
hurried there. Shelley’s Skylark is the most familiar example 
of this. A rather young musician was once asked, what was 
Jenny Lind’s charm in singing. “Oh,” he replied, “she went 
up so high, and staid up high so long.” There is something of 
this sustainment at a great height in all Shelley’s lyrics. His 
strains are profuse. He is ever soaring; and whilst soaring, 
ever singing. Keats, it is true, did not ascend to so extreme 
an elevation. He did not belong to the upper air. He had 
no abstract labour, no haunting speculations, no attenuated 
thoughts. He was the poet of the obvious beauty of the world. 
His genius was of the earth—of the autumn earth—rich and 
mellow; and it was lavish. He did not carry his art high or 
deep; he neither enlightens our eyes much, nor expands our 
ears much; but pleases our fancies with a prolonged strain of 
simple rich melody. He does not pause, or stay, or hesitate. 
His genius is continuous; the flow of it is as obvious at the best 
moments as the excellence, and at inferior moments is more so. 
Mr. Tennyson, on the other hand, has no tendencies of this 
kind. He broods, as we have said. There are undoubtedly 
several beautiful songs in his writings,—several in which the 
sentiment cleaves to the words, and cannot even in our memo- 
ries be divorced from them. But their beauty is not continu- 
ous. A few lines fasten upon us with an imperious and ever- 
mastering charm; but the whole composition, as a whole, has 
not much value. The run of it, as far as it has a run, expresses 
nothing. The genius of Mr. Tennyson is delineative; it muses 
and meditates; it describes moods, feelings, and objects of ima- 
gination; but it does not rush on to pour out passion, or express 
overwhelming emotion. 

In the special lyrical impulse, therefore, we think it indis- 
putable that Mr. Tennyson is inferior both to Keats and to Shel- 
ley. To Shelley he is moreover evidently inferior in general in- 
tensity of mind. This intense power of conception is, indeed, the 
most striking of all Shelley’s peculiarities. There is something 
nervously exciting about his way of writing, even on simple sub- 
jects. He takes them up so vividly into his brain that they seem 
to make it quiver, and that of a sensitive reader at times quivers 
in sympathy. The subjects are no doubt often abstract ; too 
abstract, perhaps, occasionally for art. But that only makes the 
result more singular. That an excitable mind should be stimu- 
lated by the strong interest of the facts of the world, by the phe- 
nomena of life, by the expectation of death, is what we should ex- 
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pect. It is intelligible to our understanding, and in obvious ac- 
cordance with our experience. But that this extreme excitement 
should be caused in the poet’s mind very often, and in the reader's 
mind sometimes, by the abstractions of singular tenuity, is what 
few would expect. So, however, it is. The mind of Shelley seems 
always to work in a kind of pure rare ether, clearer, sharper, 
more eager than the ordinary air. The reader feels that he is on 
a kind of mountainous elevation, and perhaps he feels vivified by 
it: at times almost all persons do so, but at times also they are 

chilled at its cold, and half-frightened at the lifelessness and sin- 
gularity. It is characteristic of Shelley that he was obliged to 
abandon one of his favourite speculations, “ dizzy from thrilling 
horror.” Of all this abstract intensity Mr. Tenyyson has not a 
particle. He is never very eager about any thing, and he is 
certainly not over-anxious about phantoms and abstractions. In 
some respects this deficiency may not have injured his writings : 

it has rather contributed to his popularity. The English mind, 
which, like its great philosophers, likes to work upon “ stuff,” 
is more pleased with genial chivalric pictures than with chiseled 
phantoms and intense lyrics. Still, a critic who appreciates 
Shelley at all, will probably feel that he has a degree of inner 
power, of telling mental efficiency, which Mr. Tennyson does 
not equal. Horrible as the Cenci must ever be, it shows an 
eager and firmer grasp of mind—a greater tension of the imagi- 
nation—than the Jdylls. 

Over Keats, however, Mr. Tennyson may perhaps claim a 
general superiority. We are, indeed, making a comparison which 
is scarcely fair; Keats died when he was still very young. His 
genius was immature; and his education, except the superficial 
musing education he gave himself, was very imperfect. Mr. Ten- 
nyson ‘has lived till his genius is fully ripe, and he has gathered 
in the fruits of his century. No one ean read his poems: without 
feeling this: some of his readers have probably felt it painfully. 
Twenty years ago, when there was an idea in the high places of 
criticism that he was a silly and affected writer, many ignorant 
persons thought they were showing their knowledge in laughing 
at a language which nev ertheless was both most ‘emphatic and 
most accurate. The amount of thought which is held in solution, 
—if we may be pardoned so scientific a metaphor,—in Mr. Ten- 

nyson’s s poe tr y, is very great. If you come to his poems a hundred 
times, it is very pr obable that you will even to the end find there 
some new allusion, some recondite trace of high-bred thought, 
which you had not seen before. His reflections are often not 
new; he would not advance for himself perhaps, his just ad- 
mirers, we are sure, would not claim for him, the fame of an 
absolutely original thinker. But he indicates the possession o. 
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a kind of faculty which in an age of intellect and cultivation is 
just as important, possibly is even more important, than the 
power of first-hand discovery. He is a first-rate realiser ; and 
realisation is a test of truth. Out of the infinite thoughts, dis- 
coveries, and speculations which are scattered, more or less per- 
fectly, through society, certain minds have a knack of taking 
up and making their own that which is true, and healthy, and 
valuable; and they reject the rest. It is often not by a very 
strict analysis or explicit logical statement that such minds 
arrive at their conclusions. They are continually thinking the 
subjects in question over: they have the details of them in 
their minds: they have a floating picture of endless particulars 
about them in their imaginations. In consequence, by musing 
over a true doctrine, they see that it is true: it fits their pic- 
ture, adapts itself to it, forms at once a framework for it. On 
the contrary, they find that a false tenet does not suit the facts 
which they have in their minds: they muse over it, find out its 
unsuitability, and think no more of it. The belief of these re- 
markably sane and remarkably meditative persons about the facts 
to which they devote their own understandings is one of the best 
criteria of truth in this world. It is the discriminating winnow 
of civilisation, which receives the real corn of the true discoverer, 
and leaves the vexing chaff of the more pompous science to be 
forgotten and passaway. This kind of meditative tact and slow 
selective judgment Mr. Tennyson possesses in a very great mea- 
sure; and there is nothing of which Keats was so entirely des- 
titute. It does not, perhaps, occur to you while reading him 
that he is deficient in it. It belongs to an order of merit com- 
pletely out of his way. It is the reflective gift of a mature man: 
Keats’s best gifts are those of an impulsive, original, and refined 
boy. But if we compare—as in some degree we cannot help 
doing —the indications of general mind which are scattered 
through the three writers, we shall think, perhaps, that in these 
Mr. ‘Tennyson excels Keats, even remembering the latter’s early 
death, and, in consequence, giving him all fair credit for the pos- 
sibilities of subsequent development; just as we found before 
that the intellectual balance seemed, when similarly adjusted, 
to incline against Mr. Tennyson, and in favour of Shelley. 
Some one has said that Tennyson was a drawing-room 
Wordsworth. There is no deep felicity or instruction in the 
phrase, but it has some superficial appropriateness. Words- 
worth’s works have no claim to be in the drawing-room: they 
have the hill-side and the library, and those places are enough 
for them. Wordsworth, as we know, dealt with two subjects, 
and with two subjects only,—the simple elemental passions, 
“the pangs by which the generations are prepared,” and in 
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which they live and breathe and move; and secondly, the spi- 
ritual conception of nature, which implies that the universe is, 
in its beauties and its changes, but the expression of an inherent 
and animating spirit. Neither of these subjects suits the draw- 
ing-room. The simple passions are there carefully covered over ; 
nature is out-of-dours. Mr. Tennyson, however, has given some 
accounts of the more refined and secondary passions in Words- 
worth’s intense manner; and if he does not give the exact sketches 
of external nature, or preach any gospel concerning it, he gives 
us a mental reflex of it, and a Lotus-eater’s view of what it ought 
to be, and what it is rather a shame on the whole that it is not, 
which are not inadmissible in a luxurious drawing-room. A 
little of the spirit of Wordsworth, thus modified, may be traced 
in Mr. Tennyson; and perhaps this is the only marked trace of 
a recent writer that can be found in his writings. If we were 
to be asked as before, whether Mr. Wordsworth or Mr. Tenny- 
son were the superior in general imaginative power, we think 
we should say that the latter was the superior, but that Words- 
worth had achieved a greater task than he has as yet achieved, 
with inferior powers. The mind of Wordsworth was singularly 
narrow; his range peculiarly limited; the object he proposed to 
himself unusually distinct. He has given to us a complete em- 
bodiment of the two classes of subjects which he has treated of: 
perhaps it would be impossible to imagine one of them—the pe- 
culiar aspect of outward nature which we mentioned—to be better 
delineated; certainly as yet, we apprehend, it is not delineated 
nearly so well any where else. Although we should be inclined 
to believe that Mr. Tennyson’s works indicate greater powers, 
we do not think that they evince so much concentrated efli- 
ciency, that they leave any single result upon the mind which 
is at once so high and so definite. 

If we were asked, as we shall be asked, why we think Mr. 
Tennyson to have greater powers than Wordsworth, we would 
venture to allege two reasons. In the first place, Mr. Tennyson 
has a power of making fun. No one can claim that, of all 
powers, for Wordsworth, it is certain: no human being more 
entirely destitute of humour is perhaps discoverable any where 
in literature, or possibly even in society. Not a tinge of it seems 
ever to have influenced him. He had, through life, the narrow 
sincerity of the special missionary; but he had not, what is all 
but incompatible with it, the restraining tact of the man of the 
world, which teaches that all things and all gospels are only 
now and then in season; that it is absurd always to be teach- 
ing a single doctrine; that it is not wise to fatigue oneself by 
trying to interest others in that which it is perfectly certain 
they will not be interested in. The world of “ cakes and ale,” 
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indisputably, is not that of Wordsworth. There are quite suf- 
ficient indications that Mr. Tennyson appreciates it. Secondly, 
it may be said that, far more completely than Wordsworth, and 
far more completely than any other recent poet, Mr. Tennyson 
has conceived in his mind, and has delineated in his works, a 
general picture of human life. He ‘certainly does not give us 
the whole of it, there is a considerable portion which he scarcely 
touches; but an acute eye can observe that he sees more than 
he says; and even judging exclusively and rigidly from what is 
said, the amount of life which Mr. Tennyson has delineated, 
even in these Jdylls only, far surpasses in extent and range 
that which Wordsworth has described. Wordsworth’s range is 
so narrow, and the extent of life and thought which these Jdy//s 
go over, slight as is their seeming structure, is so great, that 
perhaps no one will question this conclusion. Some may, how- 
ever, deny its sufficiency; they may suggest that it does not 
prove our conclusion. In Shelley’s case, it may be said that we 
allowed a certain defined intensity to have a higher imaginative 
value than a more diffused fertility and a less concentrated art ; 
why is not Wordsworth entitled to share the benefit of this doc- 
trine also? The plea is very specious, but we are not inclined 
to think that it is sound. Shelley has shown in a single direc- 
tion, or in a few directions, an immense general power of ima- 
gination and mind. We may not pause to prove this: it is 
in the nature of allusive criticism to be dogmatic; we must. 
appeal to the memory of our readers. On the other hand, we 
think, by a certain doggedness of nature, by high resolution, 
and even, in a certain sense, by an extreme limitation of mind, 
Wordsworth, with far less of imagination, was able in special 
directions to execute most admirable works. But the power 
displayed is, in a great degree, that of character rather than of 
imagination. He put all his mind into a single task, and he did 
it. Wordsworth’s best works are the saved-up excellencies of 
a rather barren nature; those of Shelley are the rapid pro- 
ductions of a very fertile one. When we are speaking of mere 
intellectual and imaginative power, we run, therefore, no risk 
of contradiction in ranking Mr. Tennyson at a higher place 
than Wordsworth, notwithstanding that we have adjudged him 
to be inferior in the same quality to Shelley. 

Perhaps we can, after this discussion, fix, at least approxi- 
mately and incompletely, Mr. Tennyson’s position in the hier- 
archy of our poets. We think that the poets of this century 
of whom we have been speaking,—and Coleridge may be added 
to the number,—may be, in a certain sense, classed together 
as the intellectualised poets. We do not, of course, mean that 
there ever was a great poet who was destitute of great intellect, 
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or who did not show that intellect distinctly in his poems. 
But the poets of whom we speak show that intellect in a fur- 
ther and special sense. We are all conscious of the difference 
between talking to an educated man and toan uneducated. The 
difference by no means is, that the educated man talks better; 
that he either says better things, or says them in a more vigor- 
ous way. Possibly uneducated persons, as a rule, talk more 
expressively, and send whatever meaning they have farther 
into the hearer’s mind; perhaps their meaning on the subjects 
which they have in common with educated men, is not very 
much inferior. Still there is a subtle charm about the con- 
versation of the educated which that of other persons has not. 
That charm consists in the constant presence and constant trace 
of a cultivated intellect. The words are used with a certain 
distinct precision; a distinguishing tact of intellect is indicated 
by that which is said; a discriminating felicity is shown in the 
mode in which it is said. The charm of cultivated expression 
is like the charm of a cultivated manner; it is easy and yet 
cautious, natural and yet improved, ready and yet restrained. 
The fascination of a cultivated intellect in literature is the 
same. It is more easy to describe its absence, perhaps, than 
its presence. The style of Shakespeare, for example, wants 
entirely this peculiar charm. He had the manifold expe- 
rience, the cheerful practicality, the easy felicity of the unedu- 
cated man; but he had not the measured abundance, the self- 
restraining fertility, which the very highest writer may be con- 
ceived to have. ‘There is no subtle discretion in his words: 
there is the nice tact of native instinct; there is not the less 
necessary, but yet attractive, precision of an earnest and anxi- 
ous education. Perhaps it will be admitted that the writers 
we have mentioned—Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson—may all be called, as far as our own literature 
is concerned, in a peculiar sense the intellectualised poets. 
Milton indeed would, in positive knowledge, be superior to any 
of them, and to many of them put together, but he is an excep- 
tional poet in English literature, to be classed apart, and seldom 
to be spoken of in contrast or comparison with any other; and 
even he, from a want of natural subtlety of mind, does not per- 
haps show us, in the midst of his amazing know ledge, the most 
acute and discriminating intellectuality. But if we except 
Milton, these poets may < ‘almost certainly be classed apart: and 
if they are to be so, we have indicated the place which Mr. 
Tennyson holds in this class in relation to ali of them save 
Coleridge. A real estimate of the latter is not to be expected 
of us at the end of an article, and as a parenthesis in the esti- 
mate of another poet. He will long be a problem to the cri- 
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tics, and a puzzle to the psychologists. But, so far as the general 
powers of mind shown in his poems are concerned,—and this is 
the only aspect of his genius which we are at present considering, 
—we need have no hesitation in saying that they are much infe- 
rior to those shown in the poems of our greatest contemporary 
poet. Their great excellence is, in truth, almost confined to 
their singular power in the expression of one single idea. Both 
Christabel and the Ancient Mariner are substantially develop- 
ments of the same conception; they delineate almost exclusively 
the power which the supernatural has, when it is thrust among 
the detail of the natural. This idea is worked out with as- 
tonishing completeness; but it is left to stand alone. ‘There 
are no characters, no picture of life at large, no extraordinary 
thoughts, to be found in these poems; their metre and their 
strangeness are their charm. After what has been said, we need 
not prove at large that such an exclusive concentration upon such 
an idea proves that these poems are inferior, or rather indicate 
inferior imaginative genius to that of Tennyson. ‘The range 
of the art is infinitely less; and the peculiar idea, which is natu- 
rally impressive, and in comparison with others easy to develop, 
hardly affords scope for the clear exhibition of a very creative 
genius, even if there were not other circumstances which would 
lead us to doubt whether Coleridge, rich and various as were 
his mental gifts, was possessed of that one. On the whole, we 
may pause in the tedium of our comparative dissertation. We 
may conclude, that in the series of our intellectualised poets Mr. 
Tennyson is to be ranked as inferior in the general power of 
the poetic imagination to Shelley, and to Shelley only ;—and if 
this be true, the establishment of it is a contribution to criticism 
quite sufficient for a single article. 





Art. VI—THE NAVY; ITS WANT OF MEN. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the best means 
of Manning the Navy. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of her Majesty. 1859. 

Our Naval Position and Policy. By a Naval Peer. Longmans. 
1859. 

The Navies of the World; their present State, and future Capa- 
bilities. By Hans Busk, M.A. London: Routledge, 1859. 


THE most sanguine of optimists will hardly venture to affirm 
that the present condition of Europe is such as to satisfy prudent 
and far-sighted statesmen of the improbability of a renewal of 
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disturbances at no very distaut date. The late war, breaking 
out in less than four months after the first open expression of 
diplomatic disagreements, completely unsettled men’s minds, 
just as they had begun to subside into quiet confidence in the 
permanent nature of the tranquillity that had so recently been re- 
stored. The peace has not reéstablished confidence; nay, in this 
country it has created even more uneasiness than the war. Nor 
is it rational or honest to denounce that uneasiness as a ground- 
less panic. There is unhappily much cause for the existing 
sense of insecurity. Two great powers, that had hastily plunged 
into war, have as suddenly patched up a peace which gives 
satisfaction to neither, and which leaves the sore that was at 
least the nominal cause of quarrel in a state as dangerous as 
ever. And the terms in which both parties announce the ces- 
sation of hostilities reveal unmistakably a sense of injury and 
irritation, arising out of the diplomatic movements of other 
powers, which is not of hopeful augury for the future. One 
complains of the desertion of her natural allies, the other of the 
inimical attitude assumed by the rest of Europe. Both appear 
to be in that temper in which a very trifling offence might pro- 
voke them to a bitter quarrel either with one another or with 
those “ mutual friends” whose conduct both so evidently resent. 
Austria is alienated from England, and disgusted with Prussia. 
France, though she must be aware that she is in no small degree 
indebted to the English government for the reluctant neutrality 
of the German Confederation, is not inclined to forget or forgive 
the tone of reprobation assumed by numerous and influential 
statesmen and journals in this country in denouncing the alleged 
“agoressive ambition” of her ruler; and is by no means kindly 
disposed towards those continental powers whose disposition to 
interfere against her was so clearly manifested and restrained 
with so much difficulty. She possesses a powerful and numerous 
army, flushed with the glory of bloody and barren victories, yet 
smarting under an angry sense of substantial defeat. The ex- 
pressions of her astute and reserved sovereign give us every 
reason to believe that he shares those feelings; and prove be- 
yond a doubt that if he do not share them, he considers it wise 
and necessary to affect to do so. We know, too, that the amour- 
propre of the French people has been sorely wounded by the 
peace concluded after Solferino; and that the Emperor dare 
not disregard the necessity of healing that wound, even at 
considerable cost. A feeling of humiliation on the part of 
his people and his army would place his throne in imminent 
peril, That feeling, already excited, may be soothed or may be 
excited to frenzy by the results of the peace. The Emperor 
may possibly be able to calm it by effecting such a settlement 
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of the affairs of Italy as shall repair the affront of something 
very like a military failure by a diplomatic triumph. This is 
possible; we dare hardly hope that it is probable. If he fail in 
this, where can he seek a salve for the insulted honour of France 
but in a new and amore successful war? And what new war 
can break out from which England can hope, as in the Italian 
quarrel, to hold permanently aloof with safety and with honour? 

These are circumstances which make that which is at all 
times a consideration of supreme importance—the adequacy of 
our national defences—the paramount question of the day. 

We do not pretend to be a great military power. That is 
not the position suited either to our needs or our tastes. We 
do not desire to keep on foot a large army for the rare occasions 
on which we may see reason to interfere by land in foreign 
wars; nor do we choose to contemplate the necessity of self- 
defence on shore. Again, we have no taste for amateur soldier- 
ship, like that of French National Guards and of the Prussian 
Landsturm. We are too busy for it, and we do not enjoy it. 
The most that Englishmen can be induced to do in this way 
will probably be to make rifle-practice a national recreation, and 
to enrol themselves in volunteer corps whenever the alarm of 
invasion may be given. We cannot hope to supplement the 
numerical inferiority of our army by a general military training 
and organisation of the people. Nor do we consider, as an event 
that ought even to be within the range of possibility, the neces- 
sity of fighting on English ground for the safety of our homes 
and the honour of our women. The belief of the English people 
has always been that invasion was impracticable; the conviction 
of thinking Englishmen is that invasion ought to be impracti- 
cable. And we trust to our supremacy as a naval power to 
make it so. Our immunity from attack, nay our national exist- 
ence, depends on the maintenance of that supremacy, or on the 
forbearance of others. We exist as a free people by the superi- 
ority of our navy to that of any possible assailant or coalition 
of assailants, or we exist on sufferance, 

It is hardly necessary to waste words on the latter alterna- 
tive. Independently of the degradation that it involves; inde- 
pendently of its condemning us to that ignominious condition of 
insignificance and forced abandonment of all influence on the 
affairs of the world which certain orators advocate as our ideal 
policy, but which nothing could render tolerable to Englishmen 
of ordinary English nature,—it is quite certain that no sufferance 
would be shown to England if England were in case to need it. 
There is scarce a power in the world that would not rejoice in 
our humiliation. There is no despotic power that has not good 
cause to hate us. Russia feels us the most insuperable obstacle 
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to her long and skilfully-pursued policy of aggrandisement. 
France and Austria both feel our free press an insufferable nuis- 
ance, our constitution a reproach by no means silent, our liber- 
ties a continued incitement to discontented subjects, our jea- 
lously maintained “right of asylum” a standing menace to those 
who have cause to dread the vengeance of its objects. Not till 
we have sacrificed all these privileges could we hope to exist, 
shorn of honour, and freedom, and self-respect, by the kind 
indulgence of our powerful and not too generous neighbours. 
We could hardly hope to retain Canada on sufferance; nor to 
keep India, after it had become convenient to Russia to take it 
into her own hands. In a word, for such a country as England 
to exist on sufferance, is as absolutely impossible as it would be 
unutterably degrading. 

Not being able to rely on the forbearance of our neighbours, 
not being in that fortunately remote position which enables the 
United States to isolate themselves from European quarrels, not 
having an army sufficiently powerful to crush any invading force 
which existing or procurable means of transport might enable 
an enemy to throw upon our shores,—maritime supremacy is 
with us not so much an ambition or a boast as a necessity of life. 
If we are not masters of the sea, we are without security for our 
liberties, our homes, our vast empire, and our scattered wealth. 
If any other power be for a time in possession of that superiority 
at sea which we have hitherto claimed, our commerce and our 
coasts are for the moment at its mercy. It is not enough that 
we should have a navy more numerous and in better condition 
than that of any foreign state; for we have to defend dependen- 
cies in every quarter of the globe, and protect an empire such 
as no other state possesses. That power which can even dispute 
with us the sovereignty of the seas, has, in effect, a position 
within our own territory, by which it is enabled to imperil or 
interrupt the communication between its different portions. 
That power which can even keep the sea when at war with 
us, is able to inflict upon us incalculable damage, by crippling 
our commerce and utterly ruining our shipping trade; damage 
which no severities that our navy could inflict on the enemy's 
coast would sufficiently retaliate. War with an adversary whose 
fleets we could not at once sweep from the seas, would be preg- 
nant with disaster and humiliations which no victories could 
wholly repair. War with a great military power, whose ports 
we were not strong enough to blockade, might entail on us the 
crowning disgrace and injury of invasion. 

It is by no means necessary, in order to Iand a powerful 
force on our coast, that an enemy should have a navy equal or 
nearly equal, on the whole, to our own. Ours is necessarily 
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scattered over the world; he, if he have no colonies, and can 
afford the destruction.of his mercantile marine, may concen- 
trate his at home. If he be able for but a few days to cope 
with us in the Channel, no superiority in the total of our mari- 
time force can prevent him from landing an army in Kent or 
Sussex. To protect our commerce, by far the greatest in the 
world, it is necessary that we should have a navy for foreign 
service by far stronger than that of any possible antagonist. To 
secure our coasts, we must have a Channel fleet —doing in our 
case the duty of an army of defence upon the frontiers—stronger 
than any which could be brought against us in our own waters. 
On these conditions only can we be safe, without imitating the 
immense military preparations of the continental powers. 

The introduction of steam has increased at once the difficulty 
and the necessity of maintaining an effective command of the 
Channel, It deprives us of that immense advantage which 
superior seamanship once gave -us, even in short voyages. It 
has destroyed the chance of being saved by the recurrence of 
those urfavourable gales which so often in olden days baffled 
the skill of our foes, and covered the unreadiness of our govern- 
ment. It has shortened alike the time of transit and the time 
of preparation. The uncertainty which formerly embarrassed 
the attack, it has transferred to the defence; the invader may 
choose when he will move, we cannot be sure whither he will 
steer. It has diminished the chance of intercepting him, and 
made a larger force necessary for that purpose; lest, during the 
action with the convoy, the transports should escape and make 
good their object. “A river passable by a steam-bridge” re- 
quires much more vigour and vigilance to prevent its passage 
than a sea, which could only be crossed in favourable weather, 
and then occupied days in the crossing. If, then, England for- 
merly considered the effective command of the Channel necessary 
to her safety, we may be assured at least that nothing less will 
now suffice; and that if we are not in a condition, without recall- 
ing our ships on foreign service, to defeat any enemy who may 
present himself there, we are in a state of perilous insecurity. 

Enough has been said by this time to awaken the nation to 
at least a glimpse of the truth as regards our actual position in 
this respect. ‘The facts and figures are before the world, which 
prove, beyond the possibility of denial, the inadequacy of our 
present naval strength to support either our maritime preten- 
sions or our naval honour. The evidence on this subject has 
been collected and stated concisely, in statistical form, by Mr. 
Busk, in his Navies of the World; more popularly and loosely 
by Lord Dunsany, in his review of Our Naval Position and 
Policy ; and it will not be requisite in these pages to give more 
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than a brief résumé of the results established by those writers,— 
results which exhibit our maritime force, relatively to that of 
other countries, in a light not very consistent with the notions 
hitherto prevalent among Englishmen as to their country’s 
power and prestige at sea. 

There are only three powers whose naval armaments are of 
sufficient importance to challenge attention. Russia has always 
aimed at the position of a maritime power; and has maintained 
a considerable, though not very efficient force, which is now 
undergoing a thorough reconstruction. In all probability she 
will, in a very few years, be far stronger at sea than she was 
before her Black-Sea fleet was sunk in the harbour of Sebas- 
topol. It would, indeed, take her a much longer time to con- 
struct a navy which could cope with that of England; but it is 
quite possible that if another war should find us as ill prepared 
as we were in 1854, Russia, being as a despotic state always ca- 
pable of more expeditious and secret preparation than ourselves, 
might strike a terrible blow at our commerce, or even at our 
coasts, before we were ready to meet her. But as to her pre- 
sent naval force, we have no data sufficiently reliable to justify 
a defined opinion. All that is known is, that it has been ra- 
pidly increasing, and that she is making great efforts to improve 
its efficiency. Unless, however, those efforts have been crowned 
with very extraordinary success, neither the matériel nor the 
personnel of her fleets would fit them to cope with a British 
force, even at great advantage of numbers and preparation. 
But, if not herself as yet a very formidable antagonist, Russia 
is quite powerful enough to turn the scale in favour of another. 
Were she leagued with France against us on the element we 
have been wont to consider our own, we should have to fight 
for our national existence at truly fearful odds. 

It is in the figures which record the progress of the French 
navy during the last eighteen or twenty vears that an English- 
man, not infatuated with the idea of England’s maritime invin- 
cibility, finds real cause for astonishment and anxiety. Since 
1840 France has increased the numbers, and improved the cha- 
racter of her navy, with unwearying perseverance and propor- 
tionate success. Under the fostering care of the Prince de 
Joinville, its advance was truly wonderful; and since the ac- 
cession of the present sovereign, the pains and expense be- 
stowed on it have brought it to a condition of numerical strength 
and practical availability, which is confessedly the envy and ad- 
miration of the best-qualified judges in this country. That it 
should be possible for Englishmen to contemplate with such 
feelings the navy of their ‘ancient rivals, is sufficient to mark 
the change i in our relative positions; the facts which called forth 
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those feelings, exhibit it in a still more startling light. To 
compare the nominal strength of the effective part of the two 
navies—the steam-ships— France had this spring thirty-two 
screw ships of the line to our thirty-three; and thirty-seven 
steam frigates to our twenty-eight. In smaller vessels we have 
a considerable advantage; but for active warfare at sea, these 
are not of considerable service, however effective our mortar- 
ships and gun-boat flotilla may be on an enemy’s coasts, or our 
corvettes and sloops in annoying his commerce. It appears, 
then, that in the most important part of a navy we are, on the 
whole, at a disadvantage as compared with the French; that 
their numerical force of frigates and line-of-battle ships is some- 
what larger than ours. Next year, according to the hopes and 
promises of Government, we ought to have fifty screw line-of- 
battle ships to forty, and thirty-four steam-frigates to forty-six ; 
a proportion much more satisfactory than the present, but still 
very inadequate to our necessities. For in no case could we 
dispense altogether with the presence of our ships in distant 
seas, where we have colonies and commerce to be protected; 
while in the event of a war, France might concentrate her 
whole navy in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and en- 
counter us on each station with an equal or superior force. 

A consideration yet more serious than that involved in the 
relative numbers of the two navies, is that of their respective 
efficiency. It was to the quality of our seamen, their superior 
skill and discipline, rather than to the number of our ships or 
the weight of metal they carried, that our fathers were wont to 
trust. It was owing to the character of her officers and crews 
that England maintained, against the most formidable combina- 
tions, the empire of the seas. Her greatest victories were won 
over an enemy superior in numbers. Her best ships were those 
taken from the French. In the words of Napoleon, “she over- 
“awed Europe by means of 30,000 trained seamen,” such az no 
other country could boast. Both aloft and at the guns her 
crews displayed incontestable superiority ; and on superior sea- 
manship and gunnery depended, in those days, the result of an 
engagement between two well-matched vessels. Now that ere 
long all ships of war will be fitted with the screw, and all 
actions fought under steam, marine evolutions will depend, not 
on the sails, but on the engines; and the power of handling the 
latter better and more quickly than the antagonist, will be of 
but trivial advantage. ‘The services of the crews in action will 
be required chiefly, if not solely, at the guns; and inferiority in 
seamanship will not seriously impair their efficiency in the hour 
of need. 

Besides, it is by no means certain that our crews are at pre- 
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sent superior, or even equal in quality, to those of the French 
navy. Officers who have had frequent opportunities of witness- 
ing the efficiency of both, express themselves at best but doubt- 
fully on this head, even when comparing to a French ship one 
of our own in its highest state of discipline. They tell us that 
the marine artillery of our rivals is admirably served; and that 
their evolutions aloft are almost, if not quite, as rapidly per- 
formed as in an English ship; in a word, that while our seamen 
have remained much what they were in our great wars, those 
of France, having enjoyed for a generation all the education, 
training, and practice that their government could bestow, are 
very different in skill and ability, if not in courage, from those 
who fought at Aboukir and Trafalgar. And, from the differ- 
ence between their effective and reliable inscription maritime 
and our hand-to-mouth system of recruiting, it takes a shorter 
time to bring a French than an English man-of-war to her 
highest state of efficiency; while she is not necessarily paid off 
at the time when the crew have grown thoroughly disciplined, 
used to their officers, accustomed to work together. If an 
English vessel, after being two years in commission, be equal or 
but little superior in regard to her personnel to a French ship 
of like size and rating, it is clear that an English fleet will not 
be a match for a French fleet of equal numbers; inasmuch as 
there will be many of our ships which will have been in com- 
mission only for a few months, and will consequently be more 
or less disabled by the imperfect training of their crews. The 
French ships may all have been in commission for years; their 
crews, instead of being a heterogeneous mixture, collected from 
among all sorts and conditions of men, will consist entirely of 
trained seamen, selected from a regular official list of those liable 
to serve afloat, almost all of whom will have passed through some 
years of discipline on board a man-of-war. In case of war, the 
French Government could at once call out a sufficient number 
of these men to send to sea, with full complements, every ship 
they possess; and so perfect are the arrangements under which 
this would be done, that every man would at once find and fall 
into his place, and a few weeks’ training would render them as 
thoroughly effective as our crews are after six or eight months 
at sea. In the same event, we should have the utmost difh- 
culty, as was proved but four or five years ago, in manning a 
single fleet ; and when manned, half the crews would be utterly 
ignorant of discipline, drill, and gunnery—perhaps even of sea- 
manship; and the other half would be unused to work together, 
unacquainted with their officers, and, to use the very apt simile 
of a * Naval Peer,” would be as helpless a mob—though each 
might be an old man-of-war’s man—as are the fragments of dif- 
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ferent regiments when mixed up together in the confusion of a 
panic or an assault. Before we could take the sea with an 
effective force, incalculable mischief might be done; and even 
when all our ships were fully manned and equipped, it would 
probably cost us many a humiliation and many a disaster before 
our miscellaneous crews had attained even to equality with 
those of the enemy. It is said that a well-trained crew will 
fire three broadsides while a half-drilled crew fires one ; and it 
is clear that no courage and resolution would avail against odds 
like these. 

The contingency in which this want of preparation would 
tell most fatally against us is, of course, that of a sudden out- 
break of war, which should find us in our usual condition during 
peace: with our ships insufficiently manned, and scattered over 
every sea; without a Channel fleet, and with no army to supply 
its place in defending our own shores; and, worst of all, with 
no practised crews to be called out for the purpose of manning 
the ships that lie idle in our ports. It is difficult to understand 
the meaning of those who, knowing this to be the actual state 
of our defences at present, and their habitual state at all times, 
ridicule the idea of invasion as an absurd and unfounded panic. 
Such an enemy as Napoleon I. would be sure to attempt it; and 
if once attempted, where are our means to repel it? There are, 
indeed, a class of politicians too deeply pledged to a utopian 
policy and a penny-wise economy to be capable of appreciating 
facts that militate against their cherished theories; and from 
men of this school we can expect nothing but murmurs against 
the expense of self-preservation. But that practical states- 
men should be found to believe, or, for party purposes, to echo, 
puerilities of this kind, is surprising; and can only be attributed 
to the fact, that their habits of social intercourse and diplomatic 
alliance with the only government whose hostility could be dan- 
gerous to us, have made them careless of the consequences of a 
breach which they will not believe to be possible. If war should 
break out, it is to the chapter of accidents that they seem to 
have trusted for the protection of our coasts—nay, of our very 
capital. In a few years—perhaps in a few months—of actual 
warfare, we should learn no doubt from our enemies to man our 
fleet sufficiently, and train our men thoroughly, at whatever 
cost; seamen would be found, or made, in time; ships would be 
built as fast as our ablest administrators could contrive to build 
them; but before this was accomplished we should have seen 
a hostile flag dominant—for it may be twelve months, it may be 
two years—in our own seas, our mercantile marine destroyed, 
perhaps our seaports sacked or burnt. Even with six months’ 
notice of war, we should not find it an easy task to send to sea a 
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fleet that could protect the Channel; and who believes that if 
France meant war she would give us six months’ notice? 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon our minds that the 
navy of France is a menace to her neighbours, ours a protection 
to ourselves. She has scarcely a single dependency at a distance 
from her own shores; we have in India, i in Australia, in America, 
dominions far larger than the whole area of France; and our 
fleets abroad do but protect the highway between the distant 
provinces of our empire. She needs a Mediterranean squadron 
to guard Algeria and Corsica; we have need of fleets in every 
part of the globe, to defend possessions of tenfold or a hundred- 
fold their importance. Her own coasts are sufficiently defended 
by an army of half a million men; she has no invasion to fear 
from the sea: we, whose frontiers are seas, and whose capital 
is not two days’ march inland, must have a strong home fleet to 
secure us against surprise, or an army as great as hers. Our 
navy can hardly be formidable for aggressive purposes, unless 
we could employ it to land a powerful force on a hostile terri- 
tory; and we have no army capable of effecting a landing, single- 
handed, in the face of the enormous hosts kept on foot by the 
continental powers. France might, and in case of war probably 
would, use her fleets for the purpose of effecting a descent upon 
the coasts of her antagonist, on which she might throw a well- 
equipped force of sixty or a hundred thousand men. While we 
maintain so small an army, our navy can never be formidable to 
the security of our neighbours; it is only the greatness of their 
naval armaments that can make their ¢ army a source of alarm to 
England. Their pretension to share with us the empire of the 
seas is to us what the maintenance of a large German army on 
their frontiers ing preparation for a 
sudden attack. France would be scarcely less sate than at pre- 
sent from foreign invasion were she left to-morrow without a 
single ship of war. It would still be an act of madness for any 
foreign power to land an army on her coast. England, on the 
other hand, if she be overmatched in European waters, lies for 
the time at the mercy of her neighbours; and her naval prepa- 
rations, instead of being symptoms of aggressive designs, are 
mere fortifications of her own shores and those of her colonial 
empire. We may reasonably take serious alarm when we see 
another power adding ship to ship, and lavishing energy and 
treasure in manning and equipping fleets that are needed for no 
legitimate defence of honour or territory; but no extension of 
the English navy can give just cause of uneasiness to France. 

That “ something must be done ;” that the naval preparations 
of France have assumed a startling aspect ; that her marine has 
slowly, steadily, unobservedly grown up into something terribly 
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like equality to our own; that in the event of war the chances 
are, to say the least of it, by no means decidedly in our favour; 
and that, in a word, we are very far from being prepared as 
becomes the first maritime people in the world,—every one, 
except perhaps a few gentlemen of the school lately discarded 
by Manchester, is by this time convinced. Sir John Pakington, 
with a truthfulness not too common in official men, laid frankly 
before Parliament the state of the service for which he was re- 
sponsible, and used his utmost efforts to bring it into a more 
creditable condition; efforts which we believe and trust have 
been continued by his successors. It is in their power to make 
the country safe, if they will. ‘True, our system of naval ad- 
ministration is lamentably defective, and its reconstruction is 
not so easy as it was under Louis Philippe’s system of govern- 
ment majorities in the chambers, or under the open absolutism 
of Louis Napoleon. But as it is, the Admiralty can contrive to 
build ships, and if sufficiently alarmed, to equip and commission 
them for sea, so as to take care that we have a Channel fleet in 
the Channel, properly fitted and manned by practised crews. 
The Cabinet have it in their power to mature a scheme for the 
reconstruction of our defences, both at sea and along the coasts, 
which shall really be adequate to our needs; and to reform the 
wasteful and blundering method—if method it can be called— 
by which we endeavour to procure that most expensive element 
of defence—men. If they do bring forward such a scheme,— 
and no one can doubt that the present Government contains men 
capable of framing it,—the country will applaud and Parliament 
will accept it. If not, they can no longer shelter themselves, in 
time of disaster, under the deficiencies of a system inherited 
from the days of impressment and restricted trade,—the days 
when steam was not, and when navigation laws of the closest 


kind insured to the navy the means of drawing a constant sup- 


ply of men from the coasting and mercantile marine. That sys- 
tem has broken down more than once ; its failure is now admit- 
ted; and it is the duty, and the first duty, of an English govern- 
ment to provide a new one. If they neglect that duty, if they 
postpone to any measures of party policy or parliamentary con- 
venience the paramount necessity of restoring the maritime supre- 
macy of England, and providing for its permanent maintenance, 
—they, and they alone, are guilty. On their heads rests the 
responsibility of the disaster and disgrace that their léches must 
soon or late entail, and which may ensue before the country has 
had time to forget to whom it looked for the reforms which 
ought to have rendered disaster impossible. It can hardly be 
that they will repeat in the nineteenth century the criminal 
folly of the seventeenth, and render their tenure of office me- 
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morable for such a degradation of England’s naval prestige as 
has not occurred since the days of Charles II. Naval disaster 
is the one administrative crime that Englishmen will not con- 
done; and if this generation should witness a temporary eclipse 
of our maritime glory, they will not forget or forgive the states- 
men who ought to have rendered such humiliation impossible. 
It is happily impossible to throw the blame on Parliament. 
It is true enough that the deterioration of our navy between 
1830 and 1850 was mainly owing to an economy as expensive 
as it was silly; but that economy was not forced on the Ministry 
by a niggardly House of Commons, but was the spontaneous 
fruit of ministerial popularity-hunting. The cry of retrench- 
ment was a battle-word of the Whig party ; and when they found 
that their predecessors had carried it as far in the navy esti- 
mates as safety permitted, the administration of Lord Grey— 
notably his First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James Graham— 
thought more of party credit than of national security. Right- 
eous was the retribution which in 1854, when for the first time 
the full effect of his recklessness became apparent, doomed Sir 
James to be found in his old office, obliged to retrieve, under 
difficulties which tried even his administrative skill to the utter- 
most, the errors for which he chiefly was responsible. The Mi- 
nisters, not Parliament, have starved the navy. They would 
rather risk defeat at sea, in the event of war, than a debate in 
the House on the Naval Estimates. It was not that the money 
needed would have been refused—money for the navy was never 
grudged by the Commons of England; it was that Ministers 
wanted courage to ask what they knew to be requisite. Let us 
hope that this most culpable weakness will never again be suf- 
fered to imperil the national honour and prosperity. From our 
present rulers, at least, we have a right to expect something 
better; we can hardly fear to find Mr. Gladstone insensible to 
the responsibility that rests on the Ministry of which he is a 
member, or Lord Palmerston wanting in parliamentary courage. 
From a Ministry of which the latter is the chief we are entitled 
to demand before all things such attention to the national de- 
fences as will secure the inviolability of our shores, and maintain 
undiminished the authority of England in the councils of Europe. 
It will not be difficult to retrieve our naval superiority, 
provided the object be steadily kept in view and pursued with 
unswerving perseverance. The resources of England are so 
far above those of any other nation, that no one can doubt her 
ability to create a marine both much larger and much better 
equipped than any that can be opposed to it. The danger is, 
lest, when the alarm inspired by recent warnings has passed 
away, a necessity so unpleasant and so expensive should be 
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quietly ignored, preparations gradually discontinued, reforms 
postponed, and the whole subject allowed to subside into its 
former state of neglect and confusion. ‘To keep pace with the 
exigencies of our position, we ought every year to build three 
or four ships of the line, and to expend large sums on the for- 
tification of our naval arsenals. We ought to keep up a much 
greater peace armament than we now possess, in order to train 
our seamen. We ought to have an organised body of seamen 
in reserve, to man the remainder of our ships in time of war; 
men who should not require six months’ discipline before they 
would be fit to meet an enemy, and therefore men who have 
served, and served together, already. But all these things are 
expensive and troublesome; the expense and trouble are cer- 
tain, and a debate in the House is pretty sure to occur when 
the cost of effectual self-defence is made apparent by the Navy 
Estimates; while war is generally but a distant and vague pos- 
sibility. There is too much reason to fear that, after great 
efforts have been made for a time to bring our navy into fitting 
condition, parliamentary convenience will be allowed to super- 
sede the wants of the service; that the Admiralty will relax 
their exertions; and that the most hopeful opportunity yet 
afforded us of organising the service on which the safety of 
England depends in a permanent and satisfactory manner will 
have been afforded in vain. It is for the country to take care 
that this is not so; and to persist in the urgency which has for 
the moment made liberality popular, and shamed into silence 
the miserable faction whose clamour, joined to the timidity of 
our statesmen, has reduced our maritime power from what it 
was in Nelson’s day to what it is in this. We trust that the 
well-grounded uneasiness which at present prevails may prove 
of more lasting influence than the passing panics which so 
easily arise and are so soon forgotten; and that from 1859 we 
may date the reconstruction of our navy on such a footing as, 
if it cannot prevent popular alarms, may at least give reason- 
able men some ground for confidence. Ifit be scandalous to 
a great nation to be liable to such sudden panics as we have 
witnessed several times within a few years, it is still more scan- 
dalous that all its rulers can say of the state of the national 
defences should tend to justify rather than to allay the public 
alarm. 

Concerning the reconstruction of the matériel of our marine, 
nothing need here be said. To build ships, and to arm them, 
is an easy task for those to whose hands our naval affairs have 
of late years been intrusted; and the sufficiency of vessels, and 
guns, and stores, is mainly, if not solely, a question of time, 
money, and perseverance. But ships are of no use without 
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men to handle them, and of little use if they be handled by 
raw and undisciplined crews; and it is precisely in this respect 
that our system is most lamentably defective. It is true that 
our gunboats are drawn up a month’s journey from the water; 
it is true that, in time of need, when we wanted ships to send 
to India, it was found that our “reserves” could not be made 
available for weeks. But these are incidental faults, which 
additional care and foresight may soon correct. The radical 
deficiency of our system concerns the most essential element of 
maritime strength. We have no organised method of forming 
good ships’ crews, or keeping them when we have formed 
them; on the contrary, we have a sure way of getting rid of 
them very soon after they attain their full value. We cannot 
get men when we want them, as was proved by the experience 
of the Baltic squadron, and revealed by the indiscretion of Sir 
Charles Napier. When we have them, we keep them together 
for three years, by which time they have been drilled into 
order, discipline, tolerable gunnery, and the habit of acting in 
concert, and form as perfect a machine as could be wished; and 
then we pay off the ship, break up the machine, and send adrift 
the men whom it gave us so much trouble to collect. “They 
manage these things better in France.” There is a register of 
seamen, on which is inscribed the name of every Frenchman 
engaged in maritime pursuits. No man whose name is not on 
the list can navigate or fish on the seas and waters of France. 
From this register the government drafts annually as many 
men as it may require, who must serve for six years, at the end 
of which time they are free to depart if they will, or may vo- 
luntarily enlist if they choose to do so. The register contains 
the names of more than 160,000 seamen, of whom it is calcu- 
lated that 105,000 are available; and it must be remembered 
that a large and increasing proportion of this number consists 
of men who have already served on board men-of-war, and who, 
though not liable to the ordinary levies, would all be called out 
in case of emergency. In the event of a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities with this country, France could in a few days collect 
90,000 or 100,000 seamen in her great ports; a few days more 
would put them and their stores on board the ships lying there, 
and at the end of a month every vessel she possesses would be 
available for service. It took us many months to man our 
Baltic fleet, though we offered high bounties, and though our 
seamen are generally supposed to be much more ready to vo- 
lunteer in time of war than in peace. And when our ships 
were despatched to join the squadron, each proved to be in 
worse condition than the one before it, manned by hands ut- 
terly unfit for their work, many of them mere landsmen, few 
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of them trained to gunnery, and none of them used to work 
together. 

” We have been wont hitherto to content ourselves with small 
complements and slow recruiting in peace, under the idea that 
in case of emergency we should ; get men easily enough. ‘There 
are many whom recent experience has failed to disabuse of this 
notion. The naval men of the old school recur to past experi- 
ence, and would take seamen when they wanted them by 
means of impressment. Those who, with a little more political 
wisdom, recognise the impossibility of this course, affirm that 
a war, by destroying the security of our mercantile marine, 
would compel the shipowners to keep their vessels in harbour, 
and thus cast adrift a number of able seamen, who would have 
no resource but the navy. And others expect, by means of 
a bounty, to be able to obtain men from the merchant-service 
at the shortest notice; to outbid the shipowners, in fact, and 
entice away their men by the offer of better terms in the public 
service. 

All these schemes are liable in common to two objections 
fatal to their efficiency and to their advisability. They all de- 
pend on robbing the merchant-service, and the supply which 
they all promise is one of merchant-seamen. Now it is not 
right to select, as the source of your supply of men, a trade 
which is already short-handed. It is neither just nor wise that 
the merchant and the shipowner should be made to suffer for 
the negligence of the Admiralty; that our normal way of pro- 
viding “for the national defence should be by crippling and em- 
barrassing their trade. Nor, according to the testimony of quali- 
fied authorities, do merchant-sailors make good man-of-war's 
men. They understand handling the rigging, and they have their 
sea-legs; in a word, they are sailors, not Jandsmen 3 but naval 
men would prefer an intelligent man ignorant of seamanship, 
and unused to the water, but innocent of the bad habits and 
insubordination of the merchant-marine, to the man who, if he 
have less to learn, has much more to unlearn; to whom discipline 
is peculiarly irksome, and who seldom proves worth the labour 
bestowed in training him. And we believe that their comrades 
share the depreciatory opinion expressed by higher authorities, 
considering the raw landsman preferable to the sailor who has 
been trained in the disorder and demoralisation of a merchant 
vessel, 

Impressment, besides injuring the merchant-service and 
bringing inferior seamen into the navy, is open to yet graver 
objection on the score of immorality and impracticability. In 
case of extreme and unforeseen need, no doubt, it would be right, 
because it would be necessary, to seize on every sailor; as it 
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might be right to seize on every gunmaker, or every sportsman, 
for the public service: salus populi suprema lex. But we have no 
right to create the need, and then make a single class bear the 
penalty of the neglect. We have an excuse for doing any thing 
that may be requisite to secure the country in the hour of 
danger; but we have none for making the perpetration of an 
injustice a part—nay, the foundation—of our preconcerted sys- 
tem of defence. What has the sailor done, that we should claim 
a right to demand of him services which no other citizen is 
called upon to perform? He may be willing to submit even to 
the pressgaug, if, on dire emergency, his country requires it; but 
it is too much that her rulers should deliberately plan the for- 
feiture of his liberties in lieu of a proper provision for voluntary 
service. Moreover, now that the navigation laws are repealed, 
impressment has become practically impossible. The sailors 
employed on board our merchant-ships, nay, our very coasting 
vessels, need not be English—many of them are not. “ Every 
British seaman not already provided with a certificate of Ameri- 
can citizenship and a strong nasal twang, would have them at 
once on the first hint of a press-warrant.”. The attempt would 
result in serious embarrassment, in extreme discontent at home, 
and possibly in war with the United States; besides driving a 
valuable body of seamen to take refuge in foreign service. It 
is time that a resource so perilous, so inadequate, and so wholly 
contrary to the spirit of our law and policy, should be finally 
dismissed from all calculations of our available strength. The 
result of trusting to the suspension of the shipping-trade, which 
would certainly ensue if war broke out while our navy was in- 
adequate to command the seas and protect our commerce, might 
prove equally unsatisfactory. Our seamen are not confined to 
England; and if they could not find employment at home, they 
would be as likely to seek it abroad as to accept it in the navy. 
And it so happens, that any such suspension of our shipping 
trade as that supposed, would create abroad a large demand for 
their services. Whenever a war breaks out in Europe, every 
European marine suffers by it; for shippers to distant parts, 
knowing that any and every European country may within six 
or eight months, é.e. before their correspondents in China or Aus- 
tralia can have received their letters and transmitted goods, be 
involved in it, will not trust the carriage of merchandise to a 
European flag; and direct that the consignments they expect 
shall, if possible, be shipped by American vessels. If England 
and France were engaged in war, it is probable that no flag but 
that of the United States would be trusted; and they would 
thus take possession of the carrying trade of the world. Besides 
this, wherever English shipowners had the opportunity, we be- 
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lievesthat they would sell their ships—necessarily, owing to the 
American Navigation Laws, at a very heavy loss—to Americans. 
There would thus be a large increase at once in the business 
and in the numbers of the mercantile marine of the United 
States. A considerable supply of seamen would be wanted. 
Now, of the native Americans, very few go to sea; even their 
navy, and still more their merchant-ships, are in great part 
manned by foreigners—Englishmen among others. Is it not 
clear that the increased demand for men in their service, coupled 
with the destruction of our shipping-trade, would carry over 
a very large proportion of our discharged merchant-sailors to 
America; and that only after their wants were supplied would 
there be any available surplus for our navy? We need scarcely 
remark, in passing, how very unworthy of England is that cal- 
culation which relies on the ruin or crippling of the finest mer- 
chant navy in the world as a means of finding men for the 
national fleets. 

Against a bounty similarly fatal objections apply. It will 
not bring good men from the merchant-service so long as the 
sea remains safe for our merchant-ships, although it may serve 
to induce landsmen to enter the navy. As the man-of-war’s man 
hates the dirt and disorder of the merchant-ship, the merchant- 
sailor hates the strict cleanliness and iron discipline of a man-of- 
war; and scarcely any difference of pay would induce the seamen 
of one service, as a class, to enter the other. Add to this the 
necessity of keeping up his trade, which will compel the ship- 
owner—until the enemy has closed the sea against him—to bid 
for men against the Government, and it becomes clear that the 
chief effect of a bounty will be to raise the wages of the mer- 
chant-service. It will not bring you what you expect from it, 
a supply of able seamen; though it may do good eventual ser- 
vice by attracting to the navy a fair proportion of the more 
reckless spirits among the youth of the country not already 
settled in any more profitable occupation. 

But, granting these plans to succeed to the utmost hope of 
their advocates, they do not accomplish what is wanted. ‘They 
do not provide you with ships’ crews that you can send against 
the enemy. They only give you a sufficient number of men to 
man your ships six months hence, when they have been trained 
to act together and to work the guns; not men fit to be sent 
into action even against ships worked by a scanty crew of seamen 
and stokers, and manned by artillerymen who have but “ got 
their sea-legs.” Such ships would deliver broadside after broad- 
side before your raw crews could load their guns. Captain 
Plunkett, now Lord Dunsany, in his Past and Future of the 
British Navy, draws a striking picture of the practice of a fleet 
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manned by the means we have been wont to adopt, which is 
well worth perusal. 


“ The first night has passed away; a night of sorrowful regret to 
the young landsmen, of gloom to the pressed seamen, of high hopes to 
the younger officers, and careful reflection to the elder. Blithe morn- 
ing finds the gallant fleet (yet, oh, how different in efficiency from what 
it will be in afew months, if the fates permit!) still urging its course to 
the hostile shores. There is a slight swell, and the detachment of 
H.M.’s 150th (newly raised), together with the smock-frocks, though 
not quite sea-sick, look what is termed seedy. 

The bells of the fleet are striking two (that is nine a.m.), and the 
quick eyes of the single midshipman have detected three little bundles 
rapidly ascending to the flagship’s main-royal masthead. The small bun- 
dles burst, and display three bright-hued flags, which, duly interpreted, 
mean ‘exercise great-guns and small-arms with shot.’ A stir and 
bustle succeeds the announcement ; and while the drums and fifes are 
playing ‘ Hearts of oak,’ the men hurry to their quarters, but with 
awkwardness, and not little mutual obstruction. Some landsmen, 

‘ Whose wits are in the corn-fields, 
Whose wits are not here,’ 


have forgotten the gun they are stationed at; and one such wanderer 
being recognised, is called to his quarters; but the landmark he had 
chosen over-night to assist his memory is, unhappily, removed—it was 
the portable fire-engine (‘that ’ere turnip-cutter,’ Lubin calls it), and 
he shakes his head negatively. 

With some shuffling and confusion the guns’ crews have got into 
their places, and wait for orders. 

Let us fix our eyes on a particular gun. It is the tenth gun on 
the middle-deck of H.M.’s ship Neptune, 120; and the few trained 
hands having been quartered either on the lower or upper deck, the 
gun’s crew are all novices. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are merchant- 
sailors, chiefly pressed men; 7, 8, and 9 are young recruits of the 
150th ; 10 and 11 are rustics from Somersetshire, with flaxen hair 
and pudding heads ; 12 is an Irish hodman ; 13 a cockney pickpocket 
‘under a cloud.’ A young midshipman of fifteen, from Eton, who has 
fortunately learned his own gun exercise, is the instructor. With the 
sanguine confidence of youth, he imagines that Ais subdivision will 
soon attain perfection, forgetting the many weeks of hard work which 
such knowledge cost himself; but there is up-hill work before him. 
He has got the guns’ crews to call their numbers right. Zomerset- 
shire at first insisted upon calling ‘vour hundred and vifty-vive, which 
was his number on the ‘ watch-bill; and the Irishman roars out, ‘a 
tousand and ten,’ because it is his number on the ‘ ship's books.’ No. 
3 has learned that the powder should precede the shot ; he had previ- 
ously laboured under the contrary impression. No. 6 has learned to 
present the right end of the rammer to No. 4, though in doing so he 
picks the teeth of No. 3, and gives 5 a black-eye, receiving his bless- 
ing in return. No.4 has succeeded in ramming home, after losing 
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one rammer overboard (as he is a pressed man, this is set down to 
sulkiness, and he is black-listed accordingly). The young midshipman 
giving the ‘detail’ has explained that ‘at the word Point! No. | re- 
tires to the full extent of the trigger-line.’ This No. 1 performs to 
the letter, evidently wishing the trigger-line twice as long ; but he is 
not so successful in placing himself properly. The attempt to ‘lean 
well on the right-knee, keeping the left foot well clear of the recoil,’ 
produces a grotesque attitude, resembling a spread-eagle, or a clown’s 
on the stage ; and the effort to ‘look steadily along the sight’ causes 
terrible contortions of his countenance, with the shutting of the wrong 
eye. 

By the time the word ‘ready’ was given, No. 1 has shut both his 
eyes, and stands grinning fearfully, like the original Saracen’s head. 
The country bumpkins have improved on the example ‘of No. 1 the 
captain ; and while shutting their eyes, they also stop their ears with 
their thumbs, thus exhausting the remaining patience of the young 
Etonian, At last the word ‘Fire!’ is given; and No. 1, who has been 
warned to ‘spring up to the safety position on the left,’ does it so effec- 
tually as to make ‘a cannon’ off the left rear man, and pocket himself 
down the hatchway. Some of the other numbers have also sprung up 
to the ‘safety position,’ not quite certain as to what direction the guns 
usually recoil in ; and the bumpkins are still standing, open-mouthed, 
in expectation of a second explosion. In the mean time, although no 
enemy is in sight, there is a fair average of wounded, through their 
own clumsiness ; ard a young assistant-surgeon is heard to say, of a 
man with a ghastly-looking compound fracture, ‘It will make a vara 
pretty case of amputation.’ A few shells have exploded through want 
of skill in those who handled them, killing and wounding a score or 
two, which leads to a ‘ general order’ against their use, except where 
artillerymen or seamen-gunners are embarked. 

A signal from the flag-ship closes the exercise, which has been got 
through, as is said of ladies under certain circumstances, ‘as well as 
can be expected ;’ yet certainly not so well as might have been wished. 
Thus ends the first essay with raw crews, who nevertheless only want 
time and practice to make them perfect. Are they sure of either ? 

The commander-in-chief, who is too sensible a man to complain of 
that which his experience led him to expect, has nevertheless quietly 
observed to the captain of the fleet, ‘It is just as well that this day's 
practice was not against an enemy.’” 


Well indeed! and yet this practice will one day be against 
an enemy, if we persist in doing on sea what we should scarcely 
do on shore,—not raising a force until it is time to employ it in 
action, and sending raw recruits against veteran warriors. Better 
than this we have no right to expect until we provide in peace 
for the efficient manning of our fleets in time of war; until we 
have not only a regular force of trained men-of-war’s men, as 
we have of trained soldiers, always on foot, but a reserve to fall 
back upon when the approach of danger renders it necessary to 
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make extraordinary exertions, We must depend for our safety, 
not upon levies raised in hot haste, at the last moment, but 
upon an organisation developed at leisure, which may at once 
suffice for ordinary occasions, and enable us, without difficulty 
or confusion, at once to increase our strength to the requisite 
amount in the event of even a sudden alarm. 

At present, according to Mr. Busk, our naval force com- 
prises about 34,000 seamen, 6000 boys, and 15,000 marines; a 
portion of whom, however, are not actually serving afloat, some 
6000 of the marines being on shore in the various ports, while 
the Customs employ a good many seamen on board guard-ships 
and revenue-cruisers, exclusive of the coast-guardsmen on shore. 
Besides these numbers actually employed in tie navy, there are 
the reserves; which reserves include the coast-zuardsmen, no- 
minally 10,000 in number, only a small proportion of whom 
would make efficient seamen. Many of them are too old, many 
of them unable to serve afloat: and the regulation which trans- 
ferred them from the Board of Customs to the Admiralty, and 
rendered them liable to be drafted into the navy, was so un- 
popular as to cause a large number of the best men to retire 
from the service. It is much to be doubted whether any con- 
siderable number of recruits worth having could be obtained 
from among them. The next body enumerated among the 
available reserves are the Naval Coast Volunteers, not a very 
numerous body, on whom the less reliance can be placed that, 
as we are told, “they are not properly seamen, but rather for 
the most part fishermen, boatmen, and ’longshore men.” Finally, 
there is a small number of short-service pensioners, who have 
retired after ten years’ service, on a pension of sixpence a-day ; 
of whom such as are at hand when wanted will no doubt prove 
valuable men. It may be doubted, however, whether from all 
these sources ten thousand additional seamen could be drawn 
to recruit our fleets on an emergency. In other words, while 
France could in a few weeks command the services of 100,000 
seamen, we should have some difficulty in collecting 70,000 to 
oppose to them. If the proportions were reversed, we should 
not be more than strong enough for our own security. 

A navy like ours requires three things to ensure the power 
of manning it adequately in time of need. There must be a 
certain—in our case a very considerable—regular force retained 
in the service and in practice, as a standing army is maintained 
on shore. There must be reserves to fall back upon in time of 
pressure, which will enable us largely and immediately to in- 
crease our numbers without impairing the quality of the regular 
force; and these reserves must bear a definite proportion to the 
standing force, as they will necessarily be in worse training and 
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discipline. Finally, there must be a constant supply of recruits 
proportionate to the wants of the service; a supply which, as 
experience teaches us, ought not to be left to chance. We find 
it by no means easy to recruit the army, though every man of 
a certain height and of good constitution may make a good sol- 
dier; we cannot expect to recruit largely for the navy, unless 
we ourselves make the sailors of whom we have need. 

To maintain the first requisite, an adequate regular force, 
is quite within the power of the Government, without having 
recourse to any extraordinary exertions or sudden change of 
system. By keeping a larger number of ships in commission, 
and adequately manned; by adopting the recommendations sug- 
gested by the late Commission on the Manning of the Navy, to 
make the service more attractive; by gradually enlisting men 
in greater numbers; and, above all, by discontinuing the waste- 
ful practice of paying off a ship, and disbanding her crew, after 
she has been three years in commission,—they might, ere long, 
increase the force afloat to any amount that might prove neces- 
sary; nor, as we have said before, is it likely that Parliament 
would grudge the cost. It is, perhaps, more owing to the sys- 
tem of “ paying-off,” than to any other cause, that we find it a 
matter of so much difficulty to man our fleet when we want it. 
It is hardly worth a man’s while, unless he have been bred to 
the navy, to enter it on such terms; any more than it would be 
worth his while to enlist in a regiment which was to be dis- 
banded after three years’ service. Few soldiers would care to 
enlist if they were liable, at the end of so short a term, either 
to be cast adrift, or sent to serve under new officers, and with 
comrades whom they did not know. And when the crew has 
been collected, and has been drilled and disciplined; when the 
men have grown used to the service, familiar with their ship- 
mates, and probably accustomed, if not attached, to their offi- 
cers; when the Admiralty has obtained an efficient crew, it not 
only throws away all the advantages of their continuous train- 
ing—not only deprives itself of the whole value of that col- 
lective discipline, which is the strength of an embodied force, 
whether on sea or shore—but it loses the men themselves ; some, 
no doubt, only for a short time, but many for ever. Those who 
would not object to remain under a captain whom they respect, 
and among shipmates to whom they are used, will not always 
choose to enter another vessel, and begin the work of drilling 
and training over again, under new officers and with another 
crew. ven those who have no intention to leave the navy, 
may be lost to it by accidental inducements offered in other 
quarters, and the utter carelessness of the Admiralty as to what 
becomes of them. Nor will men willingly enter for continuous 
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service, if its continuity is to consist in an obligation to enter 
three times into three different ships; ready though they might 
be to form a few years’ engagement in a good ship, and with a 
popular commander. Of course, no ship’s crew could be kept 
afloat continuously for ten years. Jack loves his holiday, and 
must have his “spree” on shore, to get rid of his hard-earned 
wages. But why he might not enjoy this privilege by means 
of a periodical leave; whether he would not prefer to return to 
his old berth and his old messmates, after his absence, rather 
than seek new quarters for himself; and whether it might not 
be possible, under such an arrangement, to make continuous 
service the rule, instead of the exception,—are questions well 
worth the attention of those who feel how much depends on the 
progress which the next few years shall witness in the recon- 
struction of our naval organisation. 

Another requisite is a more thorough training of the regular 
maritime force in all branches of seamanship, gunnery, and other 
arts of naval warfare. Our ships’ crews ought to be capable of 
performing all necessary evolutions as rapidly and safely as those 
of any other navy; they should be at least as good marksmen 
with small-arms, as good swordsmen, and, above all, as effective 
at the guns, as any enemy they may be called on to encounter. 
Unfortunately there appears to have been great neglect on this 
score. Lord Dunsany complains that our ships are seldom or 
never practised in some of the most essential manceuvres of a 
squadron; notably that the art of sailing in close order, in which 
the fleets of Nelson and his contemporaries excelled, has been 
almost lost by us, while it has been acquired and sedulously 
cultivated by the French. Again, they have regular training 
depots for the instruction of sailors both in gunnery and sea- 
manship; and the practice of their crews at the guns is highly 
eulogised by those of our officers who have witnessed it. Our 
men are perhaps sufficiently educated in their duties on deck 
and aloft by actual practice; but we fear that they do not go 
through any thing like the same scientific training that is be- 
stowed on the naval artillerymen of France. These are, how- 
ever, matters of detail, which we cannot do more than mention, 
and which must be left to discussion by professional judges; the 
point to be enforced is, that our crews ought to be effectually 
trained in every branch of their duties, so as to be at least equal 
to any rivals in the hour of trial; and that hitherto we have 
been at some, if not at considerable, disadvantage in this essential 
condition of efficiency. 

The commission appointed by the late Government to inquire 
into the means of manning the navy, directed their attention 
especially to the provision of a reserve sufficient in time of need 
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to expand the peace establishment to a war footing. For the 
present, this is certainly the question of most immediate urgency. 
If a war should break out, it is on these reserves that we must 
depend for the maintenance of our power at sea during the first 
two or three years; and on their quality and availability may 
be staked the destinies of England. To what quarter we must 
look for them, and how we are to collect them, are therefore 
questions of paramount importance; and we could wish that the 
commissioners had, in their report, given some more ample 
explanation of the confidence which they repose both in their 
scheme for raising men, and in the value of the men they expect 
to raise. They would retain an additional force of 4000 seamen 
in the home ports, besides those actually serving on board of 
ships in harbour, in block-ships, guard-ships, and otherwise. 
One main purpose of this most valuable reserve would be that 
whereas now a ship often remains in commission, half-manned, 
and costing nearly as much as while at sea, before she can com- 
plete her crew, she would under the scheme proposed be manned 
at once by a draft from the 4000, whose ranks would be filled 
up by regular recruitment, constantly going on at leisure, in- 
stead of the sudden pressure created by the necessity of man- 
ning a vessel with as much despatch as possible. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this reserve could not do very much towards supply- 
ing the sudden demands that would be caused by the imminence 
of hostilities. To this end more would be accomplished by the 
proposed addition of 5000 to the marines—a body available for 
all the duties of a man-of-war except those of pure seamanship, 
which require only a small portion of the crew. The use of 
steam will probably render this corps more efficient than for- 
merly, as they can handle the guns, after due training, as well as 
seamen; while seamen will be less wanted in action than for- 
merly, inasmuch as we must suppose that ships will henceforth 
always fight under steam. It is true that no vessel can cruise 
under steam, as a man-of-war can only carry coal for a few days; 
and therefore every ship absolutely requires a sufficient amount 
of able seamen to manage her with facility and rapidity when 
under sail, which must always be her normal condition. But 
only a portion of her enormous crew are required for this pur- 
pose, the rest being chiefly needed at the guns. A sailing-ship 
in action has, we understand, need of a very large number of 
able seamen to perform the requisite evolutions with that extra- 
ordinary rapidity which the occasion requires; but surely, on 
board a steamer, a considerable part of the duties during an 
engagement might be adequately performed by marines, men 
trained to the guns, and sufficiently accustomed to the sea to be 
free from all the liabilities which render landsmen helpless on 
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shipboard? However this may be, it is evidently the opinion 
of the Commissioners that by far the greater part of the addi- 
tional force required should consist of practised sailors, seaman- 
ship being deemed the first and most essential qualification. 
The author of Our Naval Position and Policy appears to be of 
a different opinion; and unprofessional men are hardly capa- 
ble of judging between such authorities, especially as neither 
party state their views in express terms. The Commission, re- 
quiring seamen who are to be immediately available, and whom 
they have not time to create, can only look for them where they 
already exist. Their first resource, therefore, is the coast-cuard, 
which they propose to increase from 10,000, its present nominal 
complement, to 12,000; a thing, unhappily, more easily proposed 
than accomplished. But, as has been said, comparatively few 
good men could be obtained from this source, independently of 
the difficulty of recruiting the coast-guard itself. Accordingly 
the Commissioners fall back on their last resource, and propose 
to create a reserve of 25,000 men within the merchant-service 
itself, the main portion of whom should be men accustomed to 
sail only in the short voyages, on our coasts, in the Baltic and 
North-American packets, and the like. To these men they pro- 
pose a payment of £5 a year, a pension at the age of fifty or 
fifty-five, and admission to Greenwich Hospital. In return for 
these advantages, the men are to volunteer to serve when called 
upon—in case of hostilities, as we understand the Report—and 
are to appear for a certain period of training in gunnery every 
year; during which time they are to receive further payment. 
Of course these men will all be merchant-seamen; and of course, 
at present, scarcely any of them will hitherto have served in a 
Queen’s ship. We waive all questions as to the probability of 
obtaining the required number of volunteers, or the possibilities 
of evasion and desertion when their services were required. 
Only special information and laborious inquiry can entitle any 
one to express a decided opinion on these points. What we do 
wish to note is, that these men will not be good seamen for the 
purpose for which they are required. 

It would probably be almost impossible to make a good 
ship’s crew entirely of volunteers from the merchant-service. 
It would be requisite to draft only a certain number of them into 
a ship chiefly manned by more reliable characters, among whom 
the new-comers would learn the habits essential to their adopted 
profession. If, indeed, we could ever hope—as from some ex- 
pressions it would seem the Commissioners do hope—that these 
volunteers should be men who had retired from the navy after 
ten years’ service, we might expect to find them then as valuable 
a reserve as any country could possess. Unfortunately, however, 
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inen-of-war’s men do not often exchange the royal for the mer- 
chant-service: the two bodies remain distinct; and those who 
should be drafted, as in the scheme proposed, from one service 
into the other, would find themselves out of place, and would 
be at once inferior to their comrades, and dissatisfied with their 
position. Only if interchange between the navy and the mer- 
cantile marine were a regular thing, as the conscription renders 
it in France, could we hope to have in the latter a large body 
of old men-of-war’s men to recruit the former on an emergency. 
These volunteers, if they are to be had, will be simply good 
seamen and smart fellows at best; but unfitted by the training 
which has given them their seamanship for every thing but sea- 
manship that the navy requires from them. We may be glad, in 
our embarrassment, to lay hold of them ; but we must not deceive 
ourselves as to their quality. Unless, indeed, an arrangement 
were made by which a certain proportion of this volunteer force 
should be always in active service, so that in ten or twelve 
years every one of the twenty-five thousand should have passed 
three years in a man-of-war, we should find them in time of 
need by no means what we want; and any such arrangement 
would probably make it impossible to raise a volunteer reserve 
force at all. It may be that the plan of the Commissioners 
is the best that can be suggested; but, considering the quality 
of the reserves it will give us, we certainly cannot but think 
that its proportion to the actual force afloat should be smaller 
than that proposed. If we are to draw 20,000 available men of 
this kind into the navy in time of war (for at least 5000 will be 
unavailable), we ought surely to have a larger regular force into 
which to absorb them. They would of course be drafted chiefly 
into those ships which were at the moment within reach of home, 
and would probably form one-half the crews of the first fleets 
we should man. What would be the value of a fleet in which 
one half the crews consisted of merchant-seamen ? 

In providing a reserve of any kind, we are met at once by a 
very formidable difficulty, which was hardly felt in former times. 
Not only are the men not to be had, but it would seem doubt- 
ful whether they exist—whether we could, without forcing men 
out of better-paid occupations, collect the requisite number of 
recruits of any kind upon an emergency. Where there is a 
considerable unemployed population, unless the royal service is 
exceedingly unpopular, it will be able by liberal offers and ade- 
quate inducements to find men of some sort or other in ample 
numbers. Of such a floating population we found the benefit 
in our great wars. Now, it may be affirmed, that such a popu- 
lation seareely exists. Rapidly as the numbers of the people 
have increased, the demand for men has increased still faster. 
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A large fraction of the increased numbers, and especially of 
those more adventurous spirits who were most fit for a seafaring 
life, and most likely to recruit the ranks of the navy, has been 
drawn off by emigration. The increase of trade in every de- 
partment has absorbed more than the remainder. Wages have 
risen in old branches of industry, and new ones have been cre- 
ated; railways alone employ at ample remuneration great num- 
bers of the flower of the population. Only by draining one branch 
of industry or another can we get a large additional number of 
men; and, independently of the mischief done by crippling in- 
dustry, most (if not all) of its branches offer better prospects than 
the navy can hold forth. Something may be done by making 
the service more attractive,—by opening a better chance, and 
offering more liberal terms,—to render recruiting less difficult 
than at present; but it can never be an easy thing to draw 
men from flourishing occupations to serve in the royal marine. 
Generally speaking, it will be difficult to form reserves of men 
who have had no connection with the service ; it will be impos- 
sible to maintain and recruit them, except by training to the 
work those who are not as yet otherwise disposed of. The navy 
must hereafter depend chiefly, not on men drawn from other 
employment, but on men trained to it and brought up to it, as to 
any other; and it must draw its supplies of seamen from lads 
educated to the service, accustomed to it early in life, and not 
likely to desert it unless disgusted with it by gross mismanage- 
ment. For it is a matter of experience that seamen do not 
leave the sea, except in rare instances; and men-of-war’s men 
dislike the merchant-service, as those bred in that service dislike 
the man-of-war ; and so, once accustomed to the navy in their 
youth, our recruits will remain in it from decided preference, 
and we may create for ourselves a regular force of trained sea- 
men, where we can obtain but scanty or reluctant supplies of in- 
ferior quality from any of the sources on which we have hitherto 
been wont to rely. 

The Commissioners have made suggestions with a view of 
meeting the future requirements of the service, which rest upon 
this principle. As they do not contemplate an increase of the 
standing force, they take the average supply of several years 
past as the standard of future wants, and propose to train an- 
nually 2000 to 2500 boys for the navy, in training vessels to be 
stationed in the principal naval ports. Besides these, they pro- 
pose, in a similar manner, to recruit the reserve force of Naval 
Volunteers by providing school-ships for the training of some 
1200 to 2000 boys for the merchant-service, who would be 
expected to enlist into that body. The first recommendation, 
which is merely an extension of the present system of training, 
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is unquestionably right. The second appears to us more doubt- 
ful. It will certainly be of advantage to the merchant-marine 
to have a supply of trained seamen provided partially at the 
expense of the state; but we doubt, for the reasons above 
stated, whether these youths, after being brought up in that 
service, would really prove good men-of-war’s men in time of 
need. The whole difficulty of maintaining a permanent reserve 
in the commercial marine,—which applies to this, as to every 
other part of the scheme,—may be stated in a single sentence. 
If the conditions are so framed as to secure to the reserve such 
drilling and training as will make them good for your purpose, 
to use them beforehand to the discipline and subordination of 
the navy, it will be difficult to get merchant-seamen to join. 
If this be not done, you may possibly obtain the number you 
want; but they will not be fit for the task assigned to them of 
filling up the ranks of the navy, and expanding the standing 
force, without seriously deteriorating its quality, whenever an 
emergency arises. 

Mr. Lindsay’s perception of this dilemma appears to be at 
the root of his dissent from the Report of his colleagues. He 
seems to discern the impossibility of successfully recruiting the 
royal from the commercial navy, so long as the characters of 
the two services remain so widely different as at present. The 
remedy which he would propose, if we understand it aright, 
consists in an endeavour, by various means, “ to break down the 
impassable line of demarcation which is now drawn between the 
royal navy and the commercial marine.” Unfortunately, such 
a line of demarcation appears to be drawn less by regulation 
from without than by the different requirements of each; the 
inevitable distinction, in point of discipline, between the service 
of private individuals and that of the Queen; the distinct qua- 
lities which each demands and tends to foster; and the utterly 
distinct habits which characterise the seamen of the navy and 
those of the merchant-marine, and which seem inseparable from 
the nature of their respective occupations. His plan of reliance 
on a force of marine soldiers, available either at sea or on shore, 
and trained to the deck duties of seamen, indicates a sense of the 
difficulty of finding in any other quarter a sufficient supply of 
thorough seamen, who are at the same time fit for the restraints 
and willing to accept the service of the navy; and though not 
at first sight by any means so plausible as that of the other 
Commissioners,—from which he does not directly dissent,—of a 
reserve volunteer force of sailors, might doubtless, under due 
modifications, be carried out to a certain extent with sensible 
benefit. In fact, it amounts to little more than a scheme for a 
considerable increase in the numbers, and a certain extension of 
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the duties, of the Royal Marines—a corps already very effective 
and by no means unpopular; and in this sense is, to a certain 
extent, endorsed by Mr. Lindsay’s colleagues. But it fails, after 
all, to meet the real difficulty; which is, how to provide, with- 
out incurring the whole expense of their maintenance in time 
of peace, a sufficient force of seamen—not of naval artillerymen 
—to man our fleets in time of war. 

For the present, undoubtedly, we can only obtain seamen 
where alone they exist—in the merchant service. We must be 
content on an emergency to take what we can get, and must 
make provision which shall enable us to get it when we want it. 
i*or security against the possibility of immediate need, a reserve 
within the commercial marine is probably the only effective 
plan that could be suggested; and all that we would urge is, 
that the permanent force should be so increased as to absorb 
such reserve without serious deterioration of its quality. But 
for a permanence, we ought to have a reserve of men, if possi- 
ble, who have already undergone some years’ training on board 
men-of-war, and ought to rely on no others. It is here that 
the consequence of the distinction—which we consider natural 
and inevitable—between our highly-disciplined navy and our 
disciplineless marine becomes most embarrassing. But for this 
distinction, by merely engaging a certain number of youths 
and discharging a certain number of trained seamen (retaining 
them in the volunteer reserve), we might secure the existence 
of a body of trained seamen on which to fall back. But as it is, 
these men, not liking the merchant-service, and being used to 
the navy, will not be tempted by the higher pay and greater 
liberty of the former, and will merely reénlist, for the most part, 
on board a new royal ship; and our reserves, if we succeed in 
forming them, will consist of mere merchant-seamen. How the 
difficulty is to be overcome, we do not pretend to discern; but 
we are not sure that there would not be sounder economy in 
keeping permanently in pay a large reserve force of trained 
men-of-war's men, than in drafting merchant-seamen, as we want 
them only, from their proper occupation, at a cheaper rate, to 
do less efficient service. 

Something may be done, no doubt, and must be done, to 
facilitate recruiting by means of minor improvements in the re- 
gulations and discipline of the service. We may, if experienced 
men believe in its efficacy, try the influence of a higher rate of 
pay. We ought to encourage good men by facilitating promo- 
tion, and especially by improving the position of the petty and 
warrant officers, whose rank is held out to the seaman as the 
highest reward within his reach. We may raise their pay, we 
may allow them to obtain commissions, we may pension their 
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widows. We may provide for the better training of our crews 
in gunnery, and encourage them by offering promotion as the 
reward of especial proficiency. All these things, as minor points, 
the Commission has considered and advised upon. Even the 
vexed question of corporal punishment has received full atten- 
tion from them. As some sensible men, besides the mere herd of 
sentimentalists, entertain a strong prejudice against “ the cat,” 
as one of the chief obstacles to the manning of the navy, it may 
be worth while to note that, while they approve of suggestions 
which seek to secure men against its infliction for isolated cases 
of misconduct,—the only way in which its use can be supposed to 
operate mischievously,—they neither admit that it is at present 
abused, nor countenance the notion that it deters men from the 
service. The ordinary sailor is neither a gentleman nor a sen- 
timentalist ; he has neither the strong sense of personal dignity 
which is a relic of chivalry, nor the mawkish weakness which dis- 
tinguishes the generality of declaimers against the lash. All that 
he would ask is a fair chance of keeping himself out of its reach ; 
security that it should not be the penalty of some single trans- 
gression, into which even a good man might be one day be- 
trayed. We had an opportunity the other day of conversing on 
this subject with a seaman serving on board a man-of-war—a 
man of more than ordinary intelligence; and while he expressed 
a wish that “the cat” were reserved for thieves ‘and such- 
like,” he gave it as his humble opinion that seamen are never 
kept out of the royal service by fear of its punishments; more 
especially since, as he affirmed, the rule has now been adopted 
of taking no notice of any thing done by a seaman under the 
influence of drink, and awarding punishment only to the offence 
of drunkenness. The suggestion that a first class of seamen 
should be established, exempt from the punishment of the lash, 
but liable to be degraded into a lower class for serious offences, 
has met with favourable consideration from the Commissioners. 

But all these improvements, though they may facilitate re- 
cruiting to a certain extent, in no way obviate the real difticulty 
—the want of any surplus class—of any large number of able- 
bodied men not ordinarily employed on better terms than they 
could get in the navy. And the only means of meeting that 
difficulty, we believe to be that already indicated and accepted, 
within limits, by the Commissioners—the education of a suffi- 
cient number of boys to afford a constant supply of recruits 
adequate to our needs; with the additional precaution of re- 
taining always at hand a reserve of men-of-war's men who have 
already served an apprenticeship afloat, sufficient to complete 
the manning of our whole available navy. The Commissioners 
would provide this reserve by enlisting merchant-seamen, and 
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would retain it in the merchant service; a plan no doubt recom- 
mended by financial considerations, but open to grave objections, 
of which we have stated the most obvious. And the expense of 
maintaining always at hand, in our seaports, the same number 
of trained men-ot-war’s men, would only amount to 600,000/. 
or 700,000/. more than the cost of their much less valuable force 
of Royal Naval Volunteers. Whether the difference in worth 
will repay the difference in cost, we will not undertake to say. 
This much is beyond dispute,—that not only would a single 
month of invasion cost us a hundred times the heaviest sum 
requisite to ensure us against it, but the present state of inse- 
curity, and constant liability to undignified alarms, is more ex- 
pensive than the costliest of those blunders which afford handles 
to a certain class of popularity-hunters for declamation against 
the cost of our national defences; and the clearest lesson of the 
present is perhaps this,—that the costliest of all the blunders 
ever perpetrated by an English government was committed by 
those who sacrificed the efficiency of the navy to conciliate these 
very clamourers; that building ships that would not sail, en- 
gines too large for their vessels, iron steamers that would not 
stand round shot, wasteful and culpable errors as they were, 
were trivial both in waste and criminality when compared with 
the penny-wise economy which, if it silenced a stump-orator 
here, and there secured a Radical vote, has done more to de- 
grade the prestige and imperil the safety of England than any 
foe, save her own government, could have accomplished. 





Art. VII.—TUDOR LEGISLATION: MR. FROUDE 
AND MR. AMOS. 


Observations on the Statutes of the Reformation Parliament in the 
Reign of King Henry the Eighth. By Andrew Amos, Esq., 
Author of “ ‘lhe Ruins of Time,” “ Constitutional History of 
King Charles IT.,” &c. London: Stevens and Norton; Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, ‘and Co. 1859. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. By James Anthony Froude. Vols. I. to IV. Second 
Edition. John W. Parker and Son. 


A not uninteresting chapter in any new treatise on the curi- 
osities of English literature might be supplied by the fluc- 
tuations in public judgment on the past events of British 
history, and on the schools of thought and sentiment in which 
the successive generations of historical students have from time 
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to time instinctively grouped themselves. The broad division 
in point of time, no doubt, in such a chronicle, would separate 
the period before the historian Hume arose, and the subsequent 
period in which his version of English history had to be ac- 
cepted by inquirers as the established text-book of society, to 
be confirmed or protested against according to the bias or con- 
viction of the student, but in no case to be quietly ignored 
by him. In the “pre-Hume” period, also, there would be the 
natural’ division between the opinion of contemporaries and 
those who wrote or spoke while the memory of the events 
was still fresh, and that of the regular historians of a some- 
what later date, who gathered as ‘they best could, using al- 
most exclusively, their immediate predecessors as authorities 
for facts, but giving to them a colouring and fashion derived 
from the feelings and habits of their own age. So far, how- 
ever, as these predecessors of Hume were any thing more than 
mere chroniclers of events, they manifested their party bias 
rather by the particular selection of materials which they pre- 
sented, and by the suppression of the facts which existed on 
the other side of the question, than by formal disquisitions or 
the examination and criticism of the arguments on both sides. 
The argumentative and disquisitional side of historical inquiry 
was in a great measure restricted to special treatises on parti- 
cular points, in most of which the industry of the antiquary 
was more conspicuous than the acuteness of the casuist. The 
detailed narratives of previous historians were either accepted 
en masse, and incorporated into the new history with little 
modification of language, and as little minute critical analysis, 
or rejected as completely and in dogmatic silence. We should 
find, then, in the works of those historians a sort of compen- 
dium of the statements of our older chroniclers, had the pro- 
ductions of the latter by any mischance perished. But with 
Hume commences quite another epoch. His History of Eng- 
land under the Stuarts, which was the first portion (in point of 
production) of his great work, was an historical argument far 
more than it was an historical narrative. His subsequent vo- 
lumes on the earlier history of England were supplementary 
essays in amplification and confirmation of the position which 
he had laid down in his apology for the Stuarts; all that did 
not bear immediately on the purpose of the latter work was 
disposed of in a few short and pointed sentences. In one sense 
of the term Hume was a more industrious man than his pre- 
decessors ; for where they had simply compiled (from one set 
of authorities or another), he re-wrote the history in his own 
words; and where they relied on the effect of one preponderat- 
ing set of facts, he exercised a far more potent spell over the 
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feelings and convictions of the age by a judicious choice of 
language in his narrative of events; throwing into bolder re- 
lief those facts which would tell most in favour of his own 
opinions ; fearlessly meeting ugly doings on the part of his 
favourites, and dexterously blending his regret and disap- 
proval of them with a touching reference to their ultimate 
consequences to the misguided actors, so as to leave the sym- 
pathy of the reader with them rather than with their victims ; 
enlisting the prejudices of the age against those whom he 
wished to disparage, by presenting just those sides of their 
character, or those peculiar mannerisms, which would most 
offend existing feelings and tastes; panegyrising with a fatal 
insinuation, and blaming with an implied justification. There 
was nothing i in all this which we cannot well explain by the 
combination in Hume of the spirit of a downright partisan 
with the skill and acquirements of the accomplished man of 
the world and man of letters. We can very well conceive that 
he was not consciously unfair, but merely acted on his natural 
conviction that as the men on the one side ought to be liked, 
and those on the other side merited only hatred, it was his duty, 
as one who professed to give the spirit of history, to sink as 
much as possible all which might give a false eeneral i impression 
to the less acute public, and to ‘neglect nothing which could 
confirm the juster view. 

The partisanship which was thus insidious with Hume, is, 
with the schools of controversy which his writings have called 
into existence, necessarily of a more open and dogmatic cha- 
racter; and this has prevented any subsequent writers from 
obtaining that general hold on popular confidence which Hume 
secured and for so long a time retained. Avowed apologies or 
attacks find sympathy only with individuals and coteries; the 
estimate implied rather than asserted through the whole of a 
skilfully-disposed narrative, such as Hume's, is that which 
carries with it the faith of the many. At present the credit 
of Hume is shaken, without his being replaced by any new com- 
mon idol. The world of readers, where it is not simply puzzled 
and quiescent, is divided into historical schools almost as much 
as the world of writers. Historical conclusions have become 
a sort of secondary politics, often engaged in with much more 
warmth of feeling and sense of reality than the primary topics 
of the day; and not to have a view of your own on the cha- 
racter of Henry VIII. or Charles I. is an abdication of the right 
of private judgment, to which society is becoming less and less 
indulgent. The vicissitudes of great historical reputations 
under these successive ordeals of literary treatment and public 
opinion have been striking and significant. The fluctuations 
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in the Stuart controversy are by far the most marked and 
regular ; because they have followed almost necessarily on the 
ascendency or depression of Conservative or Liberal opinions 
in the State, and High or Low Church views in ecclesiastical 
matters. The Tudor estimate has depended on more complex 
influences, and has been less distinct and complete. The re- 
ligious aspect of the question has not always been in har- 
mony with the political or the personal. Those who could 
not help sympathising with Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, as the 
champions of the Reformation, have been little disposed to 
commit themselves to admiration of the Tudor mode of ex- 
ercising their prerogative ; to the cause of Henry VIII. as 
against his unfortunate wives, or that of Elizabeth in her 
treatment of her Scottish rival. Neither the religious nor 
the political bias has preponderated so far as to overpower 
the influences of personal characteristics. Thus there have 
often existed two or three entirely different and antagonistic 
conceptions of the character of Henry VIII. side by side in the 
mind of the same person. There is the bluff King Hal, the 
jovial boon-companion, and there is the magnificent and chi- 
valrous associate of the Field of the Cloth of Gold; and, on 
the other hand, there is the royal Bluebeard, the ogre of do- 
mestic life, the ruthless bloodthirsty tyrant. Again, there is 
“the majestic lord” who burst the chains of Rome; and there 
is the royal sensualist, who sacrificed Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism alternately and alike to the gratification of his ca- 
price, and inaugurated every phase of his personal fancies by 
a new religious test and a fresh political proscription. 

These various conceptions of the character of one man are 
each of them so vivid and life-like, that they must be met 
and accounted for in some way; and yet they are so contra- 
dictory, that they appear to defy all fusion into one consistent 
portrait. From the days of Shakespeare down to our own this 
difficulty seems to have been felt and recognised. The cha- 
racter of “King Henry VIII.” by the great dramatist probably 
reflects accurately enough the public opinion of that day on 
the subject ; and it is the most fragmentary and indistinct, as 
a whole, that we find in any of his plays. Almost all the 
aspects of the character which we have just enumerated are 
presented in turn to us, or hinted at with unmistakeable sig- 
nificance ; but each passage seems to stand by itself, as a hasty 
and tantalising glimpse of something the whole of which re- 
fuses to disclose itself, and of which the poet himself will not, 
or cannot, assist us in obtaining a more satisfactory knowledge. 
At all periods fierce partisans have assailed or defended the 
conduct of Henry on particular points; but they have all of 
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them avoided, instinctively or purposely, grappling more closely 
with the character of the whole man; and even when their de- 
nunciations or praises seem most general, it will be found, on ex- 
amination, that they are based upon, and have reference to, one 
or two particular aspects alone. Hume, in whom we might have 
expected to find some more definite delineation, did not trouble 
himself with any other sides of Henry’s character than that 
which connected him with the popular party in the Reforma- 
tion struggle, and that which might break the way for the 
historian’s Stuart apology, by exhibiting the vast prerogative 
exercised without question or popular discontent by the Tudor 
king. Of course he embodied in his narrative some of the 
more graphic of the stories of King Henry, his wives, and his 
counsellors; but (except on the points just alluded to) his 
choice of anecdote was dictated chiefly by a regard to pic- 
torial effect or current popularity. Critical examination of 
original authorities, and the combined labour of the antiquary 
and the moralist, were not the form of literary exertion which 
suited the graceful genius of that historian. So, while he 
produced for the time something like a general reaction in 
popular opinion in favour of the Stuarts, he left the Tudor 
controversy and the moral estimate of Henry VIII. very much 
in the state in which he found them. The succeeding century 
of historians, as we have said, were chiefly occupied in con- 
futing or defending Hume; and, of course, where he had left 
no definite impression of the whole, but only graphic descrip- 
tions of detached parts, they occupied themselves in a corre- 
sponding manner with examining those parts, and left the 
whole impression, as such, to shift for itself. Catholic histo- 
rians denounced the rebel to Rome, and defended Catherine of 
Arragon and Catherine Howard. Protestants panegyrised the 
religious seceder, sentimentalised over the first Catherine, de- 
nounced the second Catherine, and mourned over Anne Bo- 
leyn as a Protestant martyr. If they had any general view 
of his character at all, it amounted to little more than this, 
that, according to the one, Henry was tempted by the devil 
from his previous glorious position of a pious son of the Church, 
the honoured “ Defender of the” Catholic “ Faith,’ and the 
just and wise king who was guided by the counsels of the 
great Catholic cardinal, and at once fell into Protestantism, 
adultery, and brutal tyranny. According to the Protestant 
writers, on the other hand, the guiding will of Providence 
changed the blind agent of Romish ambition into the chosen 
instrument in the English Reformation, much as Saul the 
persecutor was converted into Paul the Apostle; and while 
the better features in his subsequent conduct were attributable 
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to the new gospel light which he had received through “ Bo- 
leyn’s cyes,” the indefensible traits were to be looked upon as 
the natural result of his early popish training. 

But a more inquisitive age has succeeded, when the public, 
as well as historians, having arrived at tolerably definite concep- 
tions of the leading actors in the great civil convulsion of the 
seventeenth century, and of the English Stuarts, have felt dis- 
satisfied at not being able to reproduce the same distinct i images 
to themselves with regard to the Tudors and the Tudor states- 
men; and have begun to question themselves and each other 
which of all the portraits of Henry VIII. is the real man, 
and whether it is not possible to trace some line of continuity 
between the early and later life of that prince—some perma- 
nent and typical characteristics, which may give to the shifting 
scenes of that memorable drama the unity and simplicity of one 
directing will. Mr. Sharon Turner was one of the first to at- 
tempt to harmonise the character of Henry VIII. into a consis- 
tent and less unpleasing portrait ; but though his industry and 
good sense did something towards clearing away the accumulated 
rubbish of ages, he had not that insight into character nor that 
aptitude for : sagacious divination of the main truth from seem- 
ingly unimportant points which are absolutely requisite to a 
satisfactory reconstruction of the history of that reign. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that Mr. Froude stands hitherto 
alone in the attempt which he has made to bring before us 
again the English king of the sixteenth century, as he lived, 
thought, and acted. We have already, on the occasion of the 
appearance of the first two volumes of his history, given our im- 
pression of the value which was to be assigned to his vindication 
of Henry, so far as it had then proceeded. He has since brought 
to a close, in two additional volumes, his labours on that reign ; 
and we have before us all that he thinks may be fairly urged in 
behalf of his hero-king, and that which he considers should be 
substituted for the motley and incongruous portraitures of pre- 
ceding historians. The wider view thus afforded us of the grounds 
of Mr. Froude’s estimate has, we must say, not in any way mo- 
dified our previous judgment as to the unsatisfactory character 
of the defence which he has set up. There is more special 
pleading, and more dangerous latitude of casuistry, than in the 
former volumes. Perhaps we ought to add that they were fully 
needed to put even a colouring of justice on the sanguinary 
proceedings of the last years of the royal Tudor’s administra- 
tion. We awaited with some curiosity, but, we confess, with 
much misgiving, the production of new evidence, or new read- 
ings of old facts, which might lessen, if they did not remove, 
the deep shadow cast upon the memory of Henry by such 
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acts as the execution of Cromwell and the judicial murder of 
the aged Countess of Salisbury. We have been disappointed, 
and, clearly enough, for the best possible reason; because no 
such palliation by facts really exists. So far as the absence 
of any such substantial defence could be made up for by spe- 
cious arguments, and clever ex-parte representations, this has 
been done by Mr. Froude; but we feel convinced that this will 
go but little way with an English public towards the reversal 
of a verdict which rests on the evidence of plain facts and the 
instincts of a common humanity. 

Where, then, it may be asked, do we now stand ; and in what 
respect (if any) have the labours of Mr. Froude advanced the ob- 
ject which he had in view, of elucidating the real character of 
Henry? ‘To this question (notwithstanding our grave disagree- 
ment from that writer on many of his most important conclu- 
sions, and our painful sense of the extent to which he has 
allowed his prejudices in favour of the king to affect his enun- 
ciation of general rules of morality), we are glad to be able to 
return a not unsatisfactory answer. In our opinion, Mr. Froude 
has conferred an inestimable benefit on the cause of historical 
truth by his labours on this period. In the first place, he has 
fixed public attention firmly on the subject—not only by his 
previous reputation as a writer and a thinker, and the personal 
sacrifices to conscience by which he has secured the respect of 
all right-minded persons, but also by the charms of a pure and 
classic diction, and a vividness in his conception of facts and per- 
sons, which has infused new life into the subject, and changed 
it from an arena of religious squabbles and court scandal into 
a speaking drama of great and solemn import to all ages and 
every nation. It is something to have secured to one side of 
the question the sympathies and genius of a really deep and 
earnest thinker, and to have rescued the management and 
scope of the controversy for the future from the narrow and 
twaddling common-places of average historiographers. We 
differ, as we have said, very widely from Mr. Froude in his es- 
timate of King Henry; but it is no less incumbent on us to 
admit, that whoever now grapples with the subject, cannot con- 
tent himself with the disconnected and irregular criticism of im- 
material details, but must regard the question from a broader 
point of view, and deal with it in a more systematic and truly 
philosophical spirit. As a consequence from this, we have now 
got fairly before us the real difficulties of the case; and no 
future historian will be able to ignore them, and content him- 
self with the uninstructed dogmatism of past times. If Mr. 
Froude has failed in explaining away, consistently with his own 
theory of Henry’s character, any large amount of the common 
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accusations against him, he has, on the other hand, drawn fresh 
attention to those favourable features of Henry’s character, the 
existence of which those who have attacked him most fiercely 
have been compelled to admit, but which they have not seemed 
to think it their duty to account for consistently with the in- 
evitable bearing of their invectives. Mr. Froude has re-stated 
and strengthened those facts which seem to presume the ex- 
istence of some good ; and he has shown in what manner their 
recognition may be brought to bear on our judgment of more 
disputable proceedings. We have, then, now, much more de- 
finitely than before, the exact conditions under which the con- 
troversy is for the future to be conducted, and the real points 
at issue. We also know much better the character of the evi- 
dence which we possess. A searching and acute brain has 
scrutinised narrowly the bases of our belief; and where they 
have been found, or considered to be found, less sound than 
was supposed, has made us aware of the fact. The patient 
yet eager industry of the same mind has gathered all that could 
be brought in the way of new evidence, or has remoulded for 
us the popular apprehension of the facts into a fresh (if not a 
more accurate) form. We now know what are the facts which 
must be received and accounted for in any future discussion— 
those which may be received, but the exact bearing of which 
remains to be determined by new discoveries, and which there- 
fore cannot be used legitimately beyond a certain point—those 
alleged facts, the reception and weight of which are still open 
points of dispute—and those stories which no adverse critic is 
bound to accept at all, though critics with whose sympathies 
they chime in may be excused if they adopt them to lend fresh 
interest to their cause, with due acknowledgment of their less 
positive authority. All this has been gained independently of 
the amount of absolute rubbish quietly swept away ; and for 
most of these important steps in the attainment of a settled 
conviction, we are indebted to Mr. Froude’s History. We can- 
not sympathise, then, with those who, overlooking these great 
benefits, seem disposed to regard Mr. Froude’s labours as a mere 
jesuitical attempt to mislead public opinion, or as an entirely 
uncalled-for and useless inroad on the established faith. That 
no such faith, in any true sense of the term, really exists, we 
have already asserted; and if more were required to convince 
us of that fact, and to justify Mr. Froude in the assertion of an 
independent judgment, it would be the contrariety of opinion on 
the subject disclosed by the various assaults which his volumes 
have provoked. It may be conceded that Mr. Froude has failed 
in establishing his own conception of Henry’s character; but 
it is equally certain that most of his assailants have failed in 
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showing that they themselves have any consistent view on the 
subject whatever. 

We do not consider, then, the controversy as at all deter- 
mined, to any appreciable extent, by Mr. Froude’s volumes ; but 
we consider that they have had the effect of fairly clearing the 
field for future discussion, and that they have settled in great 
degree the scope and necessities of that discussion. The battle 
will now probably resolve itself for some time into a series of 
Homeric combats on particular points of the general argument. 
When the results of these separate engagements shall have been 
settled in the public judgment, the general issue of the battle 
will be at once in the main seen, and the basis of a new esta- 
blished national faith will have been laid. But though the 
discussion may thus for the time turn on special points, these 
arguments will be no longer isolated and disconnected, but will 
be the natural incidents in a systematic treatment of the whole 
subject. The plan-work, so to say, has been sketched for us by 
Mr. Froude; its parts may be examined and modified one by 
one; but they cannot be so handled without reference to the 
general pattern, into which, when their separate manipulation 
is accomplished, they will at once be resolved. 

In these preliminary discussions the contribution of Mr. 
Amos, now before us, will take a prominent position. Writing 
from an entirely different view of the character of Henry from 
that which is taken by Mr. Froude, and with qualifications for 
his task of an entirely different kind, this learned and accurate 
writer has brought to bear on his opponent’s statements ex- 
actly the sort of minute criticism which this first stage of the 
argument calls fur. Not to be compared for a moment with Mr. 
Froude in the power of grouping facts in their natural and most 
telling and instructive relations to one another, and very infe- 
rior to him in the breadth and grasp of his general reasoning, 
Mr. Amos has the advantage in a more systematic and reliable 
appreciation of the worth of evidence in itself, and a more 
practical estimate of the motives and conduct of average men. 
Where the eager and subtle genius of the historian has seen 
only the reflection of its own speculations, the wary and prac- 
tised eye of the lawyer has recognised what is irrelevant “ com- 
mon form,” and wherein the real gist of the matter lies. The 
one sees every thing from the d-priori point of view of his 
own intellectual conceptions ; the other, from that of the daily 
practice of Westminster Hall, and the established dicta and 
modes of thought of English jurisprudence. It is evidently 
with a feeling of relief from the monotony of the humdrum 
canons of nineteenth-century morality and political economy, 
that Mr. Froude dwells upon the heretical doctrines of the six- 
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teenth century. He likes to point out how every thing and 
every body were regulated by law,—how prices were fixed, or 
attempted to be fixed, so as to protect the poor from grasping 
tradesmen and merchants, — how sumptuary laws interfered 
with the independence of personal luxury, and a sort of patri- 
archal jurisdiction watched over the selfishness of the right of 
private property, and maintained in it some continual relation 
to the national welfare,—how home industry was artificially fos- 
tered, and with how high a hand the inroads of foreign industry 
were repressed. He likes to startle us from our established 
views of toleration by a nice case of patriotic bigotry and 
fatherly chastisement, and from any growing partialities for 
religious toleration by a suggested apology for the Six Articles. 
Mr. Amos, on the other hand, classifies the provisions of Tudor 
legislation much as if he were drawing up the counts of an 
indictment against the sixteenth century; and it is difficult 
to see which he considers the greater offender against the laws 
of common sense and the nineteenth century—the king or the 
nation. The Royal Succession—Parliament—Revenue—Agri- 
culture —the Poor — Trade — Property — Civil Procedure— 
Crimes and Punishments — Criminal Procedure — Local Im- 
provements— Cross-bows and Hand-guns—Apparel— Wales— 
Royal Franchises—the Supremacy and the Anglican Church, 
—all afford him in turn an opportunity of lament or denuncia- 
tion. An anomaly shocks him, and a new principle is but a 
new grievance. Coke and Hale rise up in judgment against 
King Henry, and Smith’s Wealth of Nations is made the death- 
warrant of the political economy of King Henry’s statutory 
preambles. 

We owe much of the value of Mr. Amos’ book to the rigid 
manner in which he has refused to listen to plausible consider- 
ations of what might have been actuating motives in the pro- 
mulgation of any statute, or the adoption of any particular 
policy ; and has insisted on the naked facts, as they at present 
stand, being allowed the greater weight: and we cannot but 
feel grateful to him frequently for his sturdy reassertion of the 
common standard of morality, in the face of the specious and 
latitudinarian suggestions of our Tudor panegyrist. He has set 
up again, more conspicuously than ever, the boundary-marks 
of principle and common sense, so that we can be at no loss 
henceforward as to the exact point of departure from these 
into the vague and unenclosed region of doubtful speculation 
and moot morality. Upon this latter field of thought Mr. 
Amos scarcely ever attempts to enter ; and where he does so, he 
at once exhibits his disqualifications for the task of exploring 
its undefined proportions. He is generally content with de- 
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monstrating the primary importance and superior claims on 
our attention of the field of ascertained fact and positive mo- 
rality, in which he is himself so completely at home. With 
the safeguard of this strong position thus reassured to us, the 
historical inquirer may indulge in the wider exercise of reason 
and supposition opened up to him by the genius of his more ad- 
venturous guide, with something like confidence that between 
the somewhat narrow but accurate demonstrations of the one, 
and the startling but suggestive hypotheses of the other, lies 
the more comprehensive truth, to which they are both but a 
partial approximation. 

The contrariety between the representations ofthe two writers 
to whom these remarks apply, is so startling to any one who 
turns from one to the other, that we may well be excused if 
we at first entertain a suspicion that there must be wilful mis- 
representation on one side; and it is only when we examine 
more closely their statements and their arguments, that we see 
the possibility of the discrepancy lying with their logic rather 
than with their facts. The portraits in Hamlet could not have 
presented greater and more puzzling contrasts, than the general 
pictures of the motives and results of Tudor legislation, which 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Amos respectively hold up to us as the 
product of their studies. 


“ By these measures,” writes the former, “the money-making spirit 
was for a time driven back, and the country resumed its natural course. 
Iam not concerned to defend the economic wisdom of such proceed- 
ings ; but they prove, I think, conclusively that the labouring-classes 
owed their advantages not to the condition of the labour-market, but 
to the care of the State ; and that when the State relaxed its super- 
vision, or failed to enforce its regulations, the labourers, being left to 
the market chances, sank instantly in the unequal struggle with capital. 
The government, however, remained strong enough to hold its ground 
(except during the discreditable interlude of the reign of Edward VI.) 
till the close of the century ; and until that time the working-classes 
in this country remained in a condition more than prosperous. They 
enjoyed an abundance far beyond what in general falls to the lot of 
that order in long-settled countries ; incomparably beyond what the 
same class were enjoying at that very time in Germany or France. The 
laws secured them ; and that the laws were put in force we have the 
direct evidence of successive acts of the legislature justifying the gene- 
ral policy by its success ; and we have also the indirect evidence of 
the contented loyalty of the great body of the people at a time when, 
if they had been discontented, they held in their own hands the means 
of asserting what the law acknowledged to be their right. The govern- 
ment had no power to compel submission to injustice, as was proved 
by the fate of an attempt to levy a ‘benevolence’ by force in 1525. 
The people resisted with a determination against which the crown 
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commissioners were unable to contend ; and the scheme ended with an 
acknowledgment of fault by Henry, who retired with a good grace 
from an impossible position. Ifthe peasantry had been suffering under 
any real grievances we should not have failed to have heard of them 
when the religious rebellions furnished so fair an opportunity to press 
them forward. Complaint wasloud enough when complaint was just, 
under the Somerset protectorate.” 


According to this representation of the condition of society, 
the labouring-classes were dependent for their continued pro- 
sperity to a great degree on the protection which they received 
against “ money-making” selfishness from the legislation of the 
Tudors: their more than average prosperity is confidently as- 
serted ; and this statement is justified by the evidence of these 
protective statutes, by the declaration in their preambles of the 
success attendant on preceding enactments of a similar charac- 
ter, and by the general acquiescence of a people who showed 
in other instances that they had both the spirit and the power 
to resent real injustice. This train of reasoning affords a fair 
sample of the general character and the defects of Mr. Froude’s 
historical processes. The seeming concession to the spirit of 
the present age implied in the disavowal of any intention of de- 
fending the “economic wisdom” of the Tudor “ labour-legisla- 
tion,” is followed by a most specious appeal to us in favour of 
that heretical proposition. The strength of the government is 
then made the essential safeguard to the happiness of the labour- 
ing-classes, as if to prepare our minds for the exhibition of the 
Tudor prerogative in its startling energy. The condition of 
foreign countries is thrown into judicious contrast. It is then 
assumed that the laws were operative and productive of good, 
because it was incumbent on the framers of subsequent statutes 
of a similar character in common decency to assert that this 
had been the case; as if persistence in an injurious policy 
was never accompanied by renewed and louder protestations, 
on the part of its advocates, of its beneficent action as the 
reverse became more and more evident; and as if statutory 
wisdom was always prone to retrace its steps, and loved to 
place itself on the stool of repentance. Next it is assumed that 
the people could have had no real cause of complaint, because 
they may not have had the wit to cope with the “economic 
wisdom” of their betters, and to discern that they were suffering 
under a curable complaint, and had only fallen into the hands 
of ignorant doctors. And, in conclusion, it is inferred that a 
chronic state of misery, and an exceptional infringement of esta- 
blished rights, would produce the same irritating effects on an 
uneducated population ; and that they would necessarily seize 
the opportunity of their being appealed to on one set of ques- 
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tions, to make a general declaration of those grievances among 
which they had grown up as an integral part of their habitual 
life. Surely‘substantial grievances are not always those which 
make themselves heard the most loudly, nor is popular content in 
itself a very sure index of actual prosperity. We have here as- 
sumed as correct Mr. Froude’s own statement as to the passive- 
ness of the general population. It will be seen presently that 
it is not quite accurate. In accordance, however, with these 
conclusions (on the correctness of which in themselves we do 
not now pass any opinion,—though we dispute the sufficiency 
of the logic on which they are based) Mr. Froude draws a 
most inviting picture of English life in the sixteenth century. 


“The habits of all classes were open, free, and liberal. There are 
two expressions, corresponding one to the other, which we frequently 
meet with in old writings, and which are used as a kind of index, mark- 
ing whether the condition of things was or was not what it ought to 
be. We read of ‘merry England,—when England was not merry, 
things were not going well with it; we hear of ‘the glory of hospita- 
lity,’ England’s preéminent boast,—by the rules of which all tables, 
from the table of the twenty-shilling freeholder to the table in the 
baron’s hall and abbey refectory, were open at the dinner-hour to all 
comers, without stint, or reserve, or question asked. To every man, 
according to his degree, who chose to ask for it, there was free fare 
and free lodging ; bread, beef, and beer for his dinner ; for his lodg- 
ing, perhaps, only a mat of rushes in a spare corner of the hall, 
with a billet of wood for a pillow, but freely offered, and freely taken, 
the guest probably faring much as his host fared, neither worse nor 
better. There was little fear of an abuse of such license, for suspicious 
characters had no leave to wander at pleasure ; and for any man found 
at large, and unable to give a sufficient account of himself, there were 
the ever-ready parish stocks or town gaol. The ‘glory of hospitality’ 
lasted far down into Elizabeth’s time ; and then, as Camden says, 
‘came in great bravery of building, to the marvellous beautifying of the 
realm, but to the decay’ of what he valued more. In such frank style” 
(Mr. Froude continues, with emphatic eloquence) “the people lived, 
hating three things with all their hearts: idleness, want, and coward- 
ice ; and for the rest, carrying their hearts high, and having their hands 
‘full. The hour of rising, winter and summer, was four o'clock, with 
breakfast at five ; after which the labourers went to work, and the 
gentlemen to business, of which they had no little. In the country 
every unknown face was challenged and examined ; if the account 
given was insufficient, he was brought before the justice : if the village 
shopkeeper sold bad wares, if the village cobbler made ‘unhonest shoes,’ 
if servants and masters quarrelled, all was to be looked to by the jus- 
tice ; there was no fear lest time should hang heavy with him. At 
twelve he dined ; after dinner he went hunting, or to his farm, or to 
what he pleased. It was a life unrefined, perhaps, but coloured with 
a broad, rosy, English health.” 
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Turn now to Mr. Amos, and what do we read on the state 
and treatment of the poor in the reign of Henry: 
e 


“Captain Poverty,” he says, “ with his cousin Vecessity, were stated, 
in a speech addressed to two dukes by a labourer, four years before the 
meeting of the Reformation Parliament, to have been the principal insti- 
gators of an insurrection in Suffolk. The captain would appear to have 
used arguments derived, first, from the normal condition of labourers ; 
and secondly, from the burden of an illegal tax. As to the first, it was 
said by him, and echoed by his followers, ‘ We live not of ourselves, but by 
the substantial occupiers of this country ; and they give us so little wages 
for our workmanship, that scarcely we be able to live; and thus in 
penury we pass the time, we, our wives and children.’* And next, as 
to the second grievance, ‘ And if they by whom we live be brought in 
that case that they of their little cannot help us to earn our living, 
then must we perish and die miserably. The clothiers have put all 
these people, and a far greater number, from work; the husbandmen 
have pvt away their servants, and given up household. They say the 
king asketh so much, that they be not able to do as they have done 
before this time.’ The contemporary chronicler, Hall, observes upon 
these complaints, that the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, to whom they 
were addressed, knew well that they were true. Two statutes were passed 
by the Reformation Parliament for the Government of the Poor ; the 
latter of which, and probably the first of them, was the veritable pro- 
duction of the king. . . . The most prominent feature of these Vagrant 
Acts is their inhumanity. The infliction of death for a repetition of 
vagrancy, in Henry’s own Act, exhibits a disproportion between pun- 
ishment and crime that betokens a legislature unversed in the first prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. The scourging at a cart’s tail through a 
town, naked, and ‘till the body be bloody ; the long confinement in the 
stocks upon bread and water; the pillory; the loss of both ears; and 
that savage idea of the king, the cutting of the ‘upper part of the 
gristle of the right ear clean off ;’ the public whipping inflicted expressly 
on women,—are the punishments of a legislature of barbarians or fiends. 
Henry’s Act bears signal witness to its own revolting cruelty: persons 
declining to assist in cutting off gristles of ears were to be subject to a 
penalty of five marks; such as testified similar reluctance in whipping 
boys for refusing compulsory service with strangers, or running home 
from it, were to be set in the stocks for two days, and to be fed only on 
bread and water. The power intrusted to parish-officers over children 
from the age of five years was an infringement upon the rights of liberty 
and of nature. Stigmatic punishments have been shown by experience 
to be as impolitic as they are barbarous. The absolute prohibition of 
almsgiving continued to be part of our laws in the reign of Charles II, 
when we find Sir Matthew Hale writing of it, and of begging, ‘ We have 
very severe laws in England against begging, the very giver being sub- 
ject to a penalty; but they take little effect, and, indeed, it is no reason 


* “This was subsequent to the Statute of Wages, which has been erroneously 
supposed to have imposed fixed rates upon masters.” 
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they should. What man that is of ability can have the conscience to 
deny an alms, or to bring a wanderer to the punishments inflicted by 
the statutes, when he cannot choose but know that there is not that due 
course provided, or at least used, that persons necessitous, and able to 
work, may have it ? The education of the poor was not heeded, perhaps 
was discouraged, in the Act; but centuries had to elapse before the 
labouring population of the country, in this very important particular, 
were raised to their present condition. The Beggar's oath had a pre- 
cedent in an oath imposed on servants for obeying the laws of wages; 
they are both monuments of legislative folly and impiety. In the first 
Act against vagabonds there was no course at all indicated for relieving 
the impotent and setting the able to work out of any public fund, 
Henry has the merit of first pointing out this desideratum ; and in his 
own Act he affected to remedy the defect, but only by illusory means. 
The parish poor-box, which, in Hogarth’s day, had its lock sometimes 
covered with a spider’s web, held the only fund for relieving the im- 
potent, and setting the able poor to labour, and giving coats to their 
children, when appointed to masters. Neither impotent nor valorous 
were to be ‘suffered to beg;’ but the penalties, by a fear of which this 
social improvement was to be enforced, were to be exacted only so far 
as the parish poor-box was filled with voluntary, unconstrained, and of 
Jree-will alms, and were to cease if it was empty. Failing the con- 
tents of this wonder-working box, either through lack of charity, or 
from lukewarmth among the clergy, at the biddings of beads, and on 
other suitable occasions, or from the thief, who followed close on the 
heels of the almoner, the king in person held forth to his pauper sub- 
jects, women as well as men, the stripping, the cart’s tail, the bloody 
perambulation through the town, the lash, the pillory, the knife, the 
scaffold... . 

The law affecting the wages of labourers and workmen in the 
reign of Henry VIII., must have kept the most willing and able to 
work on the verge of destitution. . . . A master only might take 
advantage of fluctuations in the labour-market, and purchase his human 
commodity for the hardest bargain he could drive ; a servant must 
have chaffered to get as near the maximum as he could, when the sup- 
ply exceeded the demand. . . . When the demand exceeded the supply, 
the labourer must, upon tender by any master of the statutory wages, 
have yielded the involuntary obedience of a slave. Thus, uniform 
rates of wages were imposed on labourers, to prevent them from ex- 
acting too much wages, without reference to the comparative ages, 
strength, activity, or skill of the employed, and notwithstanding the 
demand for labour; and the prices of provisions, in the absence of 
ready communications, varied materially even in adjacent counties, 
In the reign of Henry VIII. dearths of corn and murrains of cattle 
were frequent, and could not have been equitably reconcilable with 
fixed wages. The sudden and numerous debasements of the coinage 
must have affected the value of wages, and would huve directed atten- 
tion to Henry as a principal enemy of the labouring population. The 
very interesting household book of Sir Thomas Le Strange’s family, 
reaching from the year 1519 to 1578, shows that commodities, at this 
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period, bore about one-tenth of their present prices; except as to ma- 
nufactured goods, cheapened by machinery, and extraordinary fluctua- 
tions in the prices of wheat. But potatoes, and most esculent roots, 
were then unknown in England. The forest-laws were severe against 
stealers of fuel ; servants and labourers receiving twenty shillings a- 
year were included in subsidies; they were compellable to keep them- 
selves and their male children, above the age of seven years, in bows 
and arrows. Prices of all commodities, owing to the discovery of the 
New World, and other causes, were rising; and, in consequence, it be- 
came the policy of the Parliaments of Henry VIII., that were com- 
posed of employers, to keep down wages from rising with prices; a 
policy very inadequately counterbalanced by laws of equal injustice 
and selfishness, but more impracticable of execution, for keeping down 
prices. The labourers showed their own opinion of the Act of Wages 
by an insurrection for opposing it in the next year. The prohibition 
of using and keeping houses for unlawful games in the Vagrancy Acts 
of the Reformation Parliament included several games of skill and 
manly exercise—such as tennis, closhe [skittles ?], quoits, and howls. 
In various statutes of this reign innocent amusements were restricted. 
This, however, was not from any puritanical disgust, but by reason of 
their clashing with other pursuits, to which the legislature wished to 
confine the whole thoughts of the lower orders, and especially the 
service of themselves. ... These prohibitions of wnlawfu games, to the 
extent to which they were carried, indicate a want of sympathy in le- 
gislators towards the lower orders. Were they justified by expe- 
diency? The contemporary chronicler, Hall, writes, that ‘when the 
young men were forbidden bowls, and such other games, some fell to 
drinking; others to ferreting of conies, starting of deer, and other un- 
thriftiness.’. . . Villenage, as far as it extended, proves the degradation 
of a class of labourers in England ; it must also have diminished demand 
in the labour-market, to the prejudice of free labourers ; though, indeed, 
the condition of labourers and artificers, who were not, technically 
speaking, villeins, may appear, from the preceding statements, to have 
been widely removed from that of freemen. On the whole view of the 
subject of the present chapter, it may be concluded that labourers, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., were the victims of a one-sided policy with 
regard to wages ; that their support, when unable to find work, or 
when they had become impotent, was precarious; that their treatment 
for misconduct was unmerciful; for conduct for which they were not 
morally responsible, unjust and inhuman; and that, in every point of 
view, physically and morally, they enjoyed nothing to excite the envy, 
but sustained much to move the compassion, of the same class under 


Queen Victoria.” 


What an entirely different picture is this of the state of 
society! A starving population, scarcely above the condition of 
villenage, sacrificed by turns to the greediness of their masters, 
the impolicy and one-sidedness of parliamentary enactments, 
and the cruel and selfish spirit of the king! How incompatible 
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does this seem with the elysian picture drawn by Mr. Froude! 
Yet here again we are tempted to ask whether the zeal of the 
writer has not somewhat outstepped the just inferences from 
his own facts; and whether there is not here and there a tacit 
reference to modern experience with respect to the operation, 
as well as the spirit, of this stringent Tudor legislation, which 
goes far to vitiate the very sweeping conclusions which are de- 
duced. In the first place, it will be remarked that (according 
to Mr. Amos) there was more than one insurrection in conse- 
quence of the distressed condition of the people, or the unjust 
operation of labour-statutes. It appears to us that these spe- 
cial and occasional risings present a far more cogent argument in 
favour of the general contentment of the population than that 
which Mr. Froude deduces from their supposed passiveness in 
such cases throughout. Taken, indeed, in combination with the 
fact on which he lays such stress,—that the community did not 
rise en masse against the king on the occasions afforded them by 
the religious crisis,—we think that something like a just insight 
is afforded into the real condition of the poor; or rather, for 
that is much more the point at issue, into the amount of their 
general happiness or misery. That there were heavy grievances, 
and much injustice, which were often aggravated by injudicious 
or one-sided legislation, we may take, we think, as established 
facts. That in certain districts, and under the concurrent opera- 
tion of certain circumstances, these sufferings became aggravated 
to an extent past endurance, is also evident. But we cannot 
help, at the same time, seeing that the state of chronic social 
depression, against occasional and temporary aggravations of 
which they rose in rebellion, was one which was far less at 
variance with the ideas and habits of the sixteenth century 
than we, judging from our own feelings, should have supposed ; 
and consequently, that in the true sense of the term it was not 
so “ oppressive” or “tyrannical” as we should have imagined. 
If we accepted Mr. Amos’ view entirely, it would be difficult to 
see how any legislation could have aggravated the habitual 
misery of the population, or why such violent outbursts of 
popular indignation should have followed upon certain special 
enactments. The old proverbs, “A known evil is best,” and 
“Men easily bear what they are accustomed to,” hoid good, 
we fancy, here also. And while we have no doubt that any 
direct comparison between the social condition of the poor of 
England in the reigns of Henry and Victoria would be (in the 
eyes of Englishmen of the present century) as unfavourable to 
the former as Mr. Amos states, it does not necessarily follow 
that Englishmen of the sixteenth century would have felt the 
force of the comparison to nearly the same extent. 
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We suspect that much of what Mr. Amos holds up to our 
execration as the social tyranny of the sixteenth century, 
. would have been upheld by the labouring population of that 
age as proper and right. That they were ready to resist any 
unwonted acts of oppression, we see from the instances quoted ; 
and that they felt these so keenly, seems to us to prove that 
they gave them the character of “grievances,” with reference 
to some implied standard of habitual happiness and content- 
ment in their own previous experience, and that they would 
have been satisfied with merely returning to their ordinary con- 
dition of living. The social distinctions of that age, in accord- 
ance with which the legislation was necessarily framed, ex- 
plain most of what appears to Mr. Amos to be such gross 

artiality ; and in this point of view, a single instance of legis- 
ative interference in favour of the lower orders is more signi- 
ficant than fifty provisions in which an inequality of legislation 
is apparent to their prejudice. Yet Mr. Amos, with a deter- 
mination to see only evil in the motives of Tudor legislators, 
refers every enactment of the latter character to some hypo- 
thetical selfishness. ‘Thus, “ with regard to the policy of these 
laws,” he observes in one place, “the lowering of prices may 
have been, in some measure, suggested by the selfishness of the 
law-makers, who were not butchers, poulterers, nor wine mer- 
chants, and several of whom kept multitudinous households to 
be fed, the feeding of whom was assigned as a ground of legis- 
lation in. various ancient game-laws. Another object of the 
Parliament may appear to have been, that inadequate wages of 
labourers might be compensated by cheapness of victuals; and 
so, with injustice to two classes of persons, members of the 
legislature, employing labourers for less than they could live 
upon, made other people supply the deficiency, to the benefit 
of their own pockets.” On the other hand, while this forced 
and gratuitous construction is put upon the provisions which 
profess to have for their object the protection of the labouring 
classes, all repressive or penal statutes are construed with the 
most rigid adherence to their letter, and entirely without any 
reference to possible motives which might explain or justify 
them by the actual state of society and the established feelings 
of all classes. Attribute the motive of this protective legisla- 
tion, however, to what we may, it remains as a fact, that the 
legislature did interfere by express statute to “ compensate by 
cheapness of victuals for inadequate wages ;” and we have no 
right to dwell on ‘this last as an evidence of the misery of the 
population, without taking into consideration the alleviating 
and compensating effects of the former. On the whole, we be- 
lieve the position of the labouring population in the reign of 
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Henry VIII. to have been one of general happiness, according 
to their own conception of the absolutely essential constituents of 
happiness, broken by occasional seasons of great distress, which 
were partly within and partly beyond the reach of the legisla- 
ture—partly independent of, and to some extent attributable 
to, Tudor legislation: that this state of contentment did not 
imply more than a very limited enjoyment of what we now 
consider as the essentials of social happiness; but that there 
was sufficient sense of social enjoyment in their ordinary life 
to render certain interferences with it by new acts of le- 
gislation extremely offensive, and wholly unbearable: that 
the lower orders may have had fewer social rights, but 
that they had sufficient to give them the sense of being 
wronged. 

No doubt there is a marked difference between the fe- 
rocious punishments denounced upon beggars in the Tudor 
statutes, and the mild agency of Mr. Horsford of the Mendicity 
Society, and the somewhat vague and inconsistent surveillance 
of the London police; but the spirit of the law is the same— 
one which regards begging as a criminal offence ; and we doubt 
if there is as much general harmony between the action of the 
law on this subject in modern times, and the state of public 
feeling, as in the days of the Tudors. We can well imagine 
that any legislation of a milder character than the “ bloody” 
and “fiendish” statutes of Henry VIII. would have been de- 
spised in those days as entirely insufficient, and laughed at by 
sturdy beggars themselves as another form of complete license. 
Nor does it by any means follow that because there is a cob- 
web on the poor-box in one of Hogarth’s caricatures, almsgiving 
was a mere legislative fiction in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
fact of the poor-box being frequently entirely empty is an entire 
assumption by Mr. Amos himself, and is not very consistent 
with the offence of stealing from it which had to be provided 
against. It should be remembered that the great argument 
against a system of poor-rates is, that it does away with the 
exercise of the virtue of private charity, and reduces to a cold, 
formal, legal obligation what ought to be the voluntary expres- 
sion of warm and generous personal feeling. The statute of 
Henry sought to preserve the opportunity of this voluntary com- 
passion, while guarding against its abuse; and we must say, 
that although in these days it might possibly be insufficient 
to meet the requirements of society, its spirit is admirable ; 
and it is very far from deserving the disparaging terms in 
which Mr. Amos chooses to describe it. That the exhortations 
of the clergy,—by which the voluntary contributions to the 
poor-box were to be sustained,—were intermittent and inefli- 
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cient, is also an assumption of the same writer, which those will 
not easily admit who reflect on the relative positions of the 
clergy and laity in former days, and on the great stress then 
laid by the church on the act of almsgiving. 

Passing from the labouring classes to the landed proprietors, 
we find a similar apparently grave difference of statement in 
our two writers resolving itself into little more than a question 
of distribution of emphasis among the facts. Thus the “ Statute 
of Uses” is denounced by Mr. Amos in the following unmeasured 
terms : 


“Tn this, the most important of Henry’s acts concerning real pro- 
perty, he seems to have been actuated chiefly, if not entirely, by his ap- 
petency for the fruits of feudal tenure. He did not ‘ call to his blessed 
remembrance’ the impolicy and hardship of such exactions ; but in order 
to appropriate them with greater security, he studied to cast back his 
people in the progress of civilisation by divesting property of several 
of its principal attractions, in abolishing all kinds of trusts, and the 
power of making a will of lands. He was willing to sacrifice the 
interests of creditors, widows, daughters, younger sons, throughout 
the land, in order that he might revel in the plunder of his tenants in 
capite, their heirs and heiresses, The ignorance and folly which dic- 
tated the Statute of Uses equalled its impolicy and injustice.” 


This is trenchant enough. Let us hear now how Mr. Froude 
meets this grave charge. 


“The ‘Statute of Uses,” he says, in speaking of the grievances 
which led to the celebrated ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” “ an important but 
msufficient measure of reform, passed in the last session of Parliament 
but one, had created great irritation. Previous to the modification of 
the feudal law in the year 1540, land was not subject to testamentary 
disposition ; and it had been usual to evade the prohibition of direct 
bequest, in making provision for younger children, by leaving estates 
in ‘use,’ charged with payments so considerable as to amount virtually 
to a transfer of the property. The injustice of the common law was in 
this way remedied, but remedied so awkwardly as to embarrass and 
complicate the titles of estates beyond extrication. A ‘use’ might be 
erected on a ‘use ; it might be extended to the descendants of those 
in whose behalf it first was made. It might be mortgaged, or trans- 
ferred as a security to raise money. The apparent owner of a property 
might effect a sale, and the buyer find his purchase so encumbered as 
to be useless to him. The intricacies of tenure thus often passed the 
skill of judges to unravel ;* while, again, the lords of the fiefs were un- 
able to claim their fines, or fees, or liveries ; and the Crown, in cases of 
treason, could not enforce its forfeitures. The Statute of Uses termi- 
nated the immediate difficulty by creating, like the recent Irish Encum- 
bered Estates Act, parliamentary titles. All persons entitled to the use 


* “ Among the unarranged Mss. in the State-Paper Office is a long and most 
elaborate explanation of the evils which had been created by the system of uses.” 
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of lands, were declared to be to all intents and purposes the lawful pos- 
sessors, as much as if such lands had been made over to them by formal 
grant or conveyance. They became actual owners, with all the rights 
and all the liabilities of their special tenures. The embarrassed titles 
were in this way simplified ; but now, the common law remaining as 
yet unchanged, the original evil returned in full force. Since a trust 
was equivalent to a conveyance, and land could not be bequeathed by 
will, the system of trusts was virtually terminated. Charges could not 
be created upon estates, and the landowners complained that they could 
no longer raise money if they wanted it ; their estates must go wholly 
to the eldest sons ; and unless they were allowed to divide their pro- 
perties by will, their younger children would be left portionless.” 


Here we see that an evil springing from the growing incom- 
patibility of the old feudal system with the changes in society, 
had been attempted to be remedied by a system of evasion, 
which in its turn had created new and serious evils ; some of 
which affected society at large, and some the king’s interests 
and prerogative in particular. Mr. Amos is indignant that 
the legislature dealt with the system of evasions per se, in- 
stead of grappling at once with the original injustice at com- 
mon law which led to those evasions; and, no doubt, he is 
fully justified in this complaint, so far as principles of equity 
are concerned ; nor does Mr. Froude differ from him on this 
point. But when he proceeds to attribute this unphilosophi- 
cal order of legislation to the mere personal selfishness of 
the king, he seems to us to ignore the well-known disposition 
of English legislation in all times to deal with immediate 
rather than ultimate causes, and to be more affected by evils 
every day presented to their eyes in a palpable form, than by 
those under which their ancestors laboured; however logical 
may have been the connection between these two stages, and 
however much the philosophy of the case required them to 
take both into their simultaneous consideration. Mr. Amos 
does not deny that out of the Statute of Uses, in its turn, a 
system grew up which supplied a practical remedy for the 
evils which it immediately entailed. The interests of the Crown 
may have been one actuating cause of the Statute of Uses, but 
they were certainly not the only ones; nor is it necessary to 
go out of our way to impute to the king motives of unmixed 
and deliberate villany, where at least as plausible an explana- 
tion may be drawn from well-known and characteristic frailties 
in human legislation. 

Our limits forbid our following Mr. Amos through all the 
counts of his Anti-Tudor indictment. On all of them he ex- 
hibits the same clearness in the statement of fact and enun- 
ciation of principle, and the same rather narrow and prejudiced 
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mode of handling them with reference to existing circum- 
stances. He never loses an opportunity, fair or the reverse, of 
having a fling at his bugbear King Henry. The legislation 
respecting “crows” enables him to say, with evident satisfac- 
tion: “That the agriculturist should not be in want of the 
direction of the legislature in the management of his own 
business, an Act was passed, in the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign, directing the destruction of crows. The tenor of the 
act is consonant to many enactments of the reign for the de- 
struction of the human species, and closely resembles Henry's 
proclamations of martial law.” After this rather hard com- 
parison, we are relieved to find, on looking at the Act itself, 
that it was intended to protect the growth of corn, and prevent 
the wholesale dilapidation of thatched roofs; both of which 
were considered as affected by the rapid increase in the breed 
of crows. Mr. Selby the naturalist, as quoted by our author, 
tells us that the rook “has been erroneously viewed in the 
light of an enemy by husbandmen; and in several districts 
attempts have been made to extirpate the breed.” This, he 
says, has been attended by evil consequences in the “un- 
checked devastations of the grub and the caterpillar.” But it 
would thus seem that, however erroneous, this was a popular 
notion ; and it is rather hard on King Henry’s legislators, to 
hold them up to ridicule because they took the only means in 
those days of carrying out a sweeping measure, which agri- 
cultural wisdom for so many centuries persuaded itself to be 
necessary to the preservation of the food of the population. 
“Trade,” observes Mr. Amos in another place, “is the subject 
of about fifty statutes passed by the Reformation Parliament.” 
In reviewing ancient laws relative to trade, he admits, “ great 
allowance is to be made for the early condition of the country 
internally, and in its foreign relations. In many instances the 
trade-laws of the reign of Henry VIII. were grounded on mis- 
taken principles of political economy, and on notions of the 
omnipotence of Parliament over the transactions of mankind 
that have only in recent times been exploded. Not unfre- 
quently,” however, he cannot help adding, “ there may be reason 
jor suspecting that restrictions and regulations of trade had 
their origin in the private interests of selfish law-makers.” 
Mr. Froude sees these trade-regulations in a curiously different 
point of view: instead of considering them the work of selfish 
legislators, he thinks they failed through being too good for 
those legislated for ! 

“The weak point of all such provisions,” he says, “did not lie, I 
think, in the economic aspect of them, but in a far deeper difficulty. 
The details of trade legislation, it is obvious, could only be determined 
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by persons professionally conversant with those details; and the in- 
dispensable condition of success with such legislation is, that it be 
conducted under the highest sense of the obligations of honesty. No 
laws are of any service which are above the working level of public 
morality ; and the deeper they are carried down into life, the larger 
become the opportunities of evasion.” 


He then proceeds to draw a melancholy picture of the “de- 
cline and fall of trading virtue,” the natural result of the transi- 
tional character of the age: 


“ For, indeed, a change was coming upon the world, the meaning 
and direction of which even still is hidden from us,—a change from era 
to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken up, 
old things were passing away, and the faith and the life of ten cen- 
turies were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was dying; the abbey 
and the castle were soon together to crumble into ruins ; and all the 
forms, devices, beliefs, conventions of the old world were passing 
away, never to return. A new continent had risen up beyond the 
western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back 
into an infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; and the firm earth itself, 
unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom in the 
awful vastness of the universe. In the fabric of habit, in which they 
had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind were to remain no 
longer. ... As yet there were uneasy workings below the surface ; 
but the crust was still unbroken, and the nation remained outwardly 
unchanged, as it had been for centuries.” 


The thought to which Mr. Froude has given such eloquent 
expression, appears to us to afford the key to much more than 
the ill-success of the regulative legislation of the Tudors. It 
opens up to us, if we mistake not, one of the chief causes of 
the ascendency and activity of the executive and legislative 
bodies of this country during the sixteenth century. The old 
standards of right and wrong,—the authorities according to 
which men regulated, consciously or unconsciously, the morality 
of their daily life,—were falling into disrepute or oblivion one 
by one. New powers were opening themselves every where, 
and fresh qualifications of old powers were every year being 
developed. The age was in its spring-time, and the “ winter- 
weeds” of the past hung idly and shapelessly on its expanding 
and restless frame. The “new wine” threatened every mo- 
ment to burst the “old bottles.” What was the Custom-Book 
of Normandy to the men of the sixteenth century? What to 
them was the “gentle and joyous” science of social life which 
supplied to Froissart his ideal of the Christian gentleman ? 
What even was beginning to be in their eyes that Church 
which so many generations had fondly and implicitly believed 
to be established on the Rock of Ages? What were all the 
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constitutional and social triumphs of the past, in the face of 
the requirements of the present? The old faith had ceased to 
operate with mankind; new faiths were as yet unembodied in 
the institutions of the age. Individual life found its old sup- 
ports slipping away from it, and eagerly clutched at the first 
specious substitute. In such an age of shaken faith, the out- 
ward bonds of custom are drawn more closely than ever by the 
anxious arm of authority. Creeds are most precise, and most 
strictly enforced, when heresy is most abroad; men are most 
observant of forms, when reality of conviction is fading away. 
They are afraid of themselves as well as of others. An “ unchar- 
tered freedom” terrifies them into the helplessness and depend- 
ence of childhood. Legislation, in such ages, is rife; and the 
strong hand of authority is armed by a willing people against 
itself. They require to be told what to do, because they are 
inwardly conscious that they are beginning to feel and exercise 
an independent judgment of their own; they bow to the rod, 
however disproportionate its severity, because they fancy that 
it is chastening and helping them to stifle the rebellious self- 
will working in their own minds. They ask for more “laws” 
in every thing, as the Jews of old asked for a “ sign”—because 
they are beginning not to believe in the efficacy of any. Re- 
pressive and protective legislation is, in this case, the natural 
echo of the popular craving ; and it fails, because it is an echo 
of an unreal and morbid craving. But it is not, as some would 
have us believe, the sign of real national helplessness. They 
were not a nation of thoughtless children, over whom the sway 
of the Tudors was so imperiously exercised. They were a people 
in a too self-conscious growth towards the independence of ma- 
turity. Neither were the Tudors vulgar tyrants; brutalised 
themselves, and brutalising their helpless subjects by the wan- 
ton exercise of their selfish passions. They are an epitome of 
the age in its restless, passionate, unreal, and inconsistent ap- 
petites. They, too, had passed beyond the control of existing 
laws, not by the violence of outrage, but by the natural ope- 
ration of changing circumstances. The constitutional restraints 
which bound the Plantagenets in their fiercest moods, were 
scarcely felt by the Tudors; because their autocratic energy 
found its natural vent in quite other directions. They, too, 
felt “the weight of too much liberty ;” and by their strong 
will alone were “a law unto themselves.” Why should we 
seek to reduce their exuberant life to the philosophical proprie- 
ties of paternal forethought and unselfish patriotism? Why, 
on the other hand, should we see, in every ebullition of their 
“tyrannic mood,” the deliberate forethought of fiendish ma- 
lice? In such cases the artist sometimes reads more wisely 
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and more truly than the philosopher. The portrait of King 
Henry, which the skill of the painter has handed down to us, 
finds its best elucidation in the genius of the poet; and with 
him we may say of the Tudor monarch, in full harmony with 
that fierce but stately world of men which he controlled in a 
spirit so consonant to its own, 


‘¢ The imperial stature, the colossal stride, 
Are yet before me: yet do I behold 
The broad full visage, chest of amplest mould, 
The vestments broidered with barbaric pride. 
And lo, a poniard, at the monarch’s side, 
Hangs ready to be grasped in sympathy 
With the keen threatenings of that fulgent eye, 
Below the white-rimmed bonnet, far descried. 
Who trembles now at thy capricious mood ? 
’Mid those surrounding worthies, haughty king !” 


The Tudors ruled strongly and fiercely over an age which 
itself called for strong and fierce rule, to curb its rising mood ; 
and their legislation places itself above special criticism, be- 
cause it responded to a spontaneous national want. 





Art. VIIIL—THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The most holy Book of Psaims, literally rendered into English Verse, 
according tothe Prayer-Book Version. By Edgar Alfred Bow- 
ring. London: J. W. Parker, 1858. 


From a literary point of view, at all events, it certainly was not 
a happy conception to reduce the Book of Psalms, or indeed any 
portion of the poetry of the Old Testament, within the shackles 
of modern metres, or to try to furnish it with the fascinations of 
rhyme. Mr. Bowring may be perfectly right in saying that the 
popular demand for such a modification has been so constant 
and universal in England, as practically to justify the attempt; 
and by adhering so closely, and often ingeniously, as he has 
done, to the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms, which he took 
as his guide, he has certainly produced something much more 
like the original than any of his predecessors. But the closer 
his version is to the original, the more vividly we are reminded 
of the artificial nature of the enterprise, and the intrinsic in- 
compatibility between the subject and its treatment. In the 
version of the Psalms by Tate and Brady, the deviation from the 
original is so great, that we scarcely recognise it; and see in 
it rather the quaint awkward psalmody of the Judaic Puri- 
tanism, than the parody, which it too often really is, on our 
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English Bible. But in Mr. Bowring’s version, the general ad- 
herence to the language of the Prayer-Book is so faithful, that 
no one can fail to see at once either the identity or the dis- 
guise ; and we fret at the unaccustomed monotony and the 
ever-returning chimes, something as we should if the sea should 
begin to murmur sonatas, or the wind to whistle tunes. Nor 
is it simply that any: change of form, impressed by a foreign 
cast of mind on poetry that has sunk deep into the heart of 
ages, is distressing and bewildering. Unless we are making 
the mistake with which modern philosophy so often reproaches 
us,—of confounding the. “second nature” of constant associa- 
tion with the original nature of inherent constitution,—there is 
something in most of the Hebrew poetry which is essentially 
inconsistent with the framework of defined metre or rhyme. 
No doubt there are Hebrew lyrics which, had rhyme and fixed 
measure been then a recognised form of poetical expression, 
would have been naturally and effectively thrown into that 
form. Such we may recognise in David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan ; and again, in those many Psalms which approach 
more in cast and conception to the religious poetry of our own 
day,—that is, to an artistic presentation of the devotional feel- 
ings of man,—than to the sublimer type of the more charac- 
teristic Hebrew poetry, which seems generally to be busied 
with a direct delineation of God. But in most of the finer 
Psalms, and even more in the wonderful poetry of Isaiah and 
the minor prophets, there is something that defies the laws of 
regular metre or rhyme,—something that breaks through and 
rises up above them, when they are artificially imposed. Not 
that we are of the number of those who regard these natural 
forms of poetry as arbitrary and ornamental restrictions, observed 
only in order to enhance the beauty of the essential thought ; 
rather, to the true poet, are they fresh powers, new media of 
expression, enabling him to say much which otherwise must 
have remained for ever untold. Metrical beauty is the inborn 
music, as it were, which beats a natural accompaniment to the 
creative toil of the imagination, and vindicates the essential 
unity of the life which runs through it. As the conception of 
the poet is born slowly into the common language of mankind, 
the rhythm and harmony of the whole afford a real test of the 
depth and power of the creative genius, as distinguished from 
a faculty of mere mechanical construction. But though this is 
true of poetic efforts in general, it does not, we think, apply 
to the greater works of the Hebrew poets, for the following 
reason. Marvellous as is the imaginative power which they 
display, yet, for the most part, they are not, in the strict sense, 
works of imagination,—works, that is, of which the purpose, 
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unity, and proportions, are seized beforehand by the overseeing 
imagination, and worked out by it into their full development. 
On the contrary, they seem expressly to renounce all claim to 
imaginative unity, properly so called,—nay, to insist passion- 
ately on the fragmentary and isolated nature of the glimpses 
which they gain into the Eternal secret,—to testify that the 
riddle of God’s Providence is hidden from them, though the 
spirit of his life is revealed. And while this is the case, while 
the greatest imaginative beauties of the Hebrew poets have no 
living imaginative centre or unity of their own, but are used 
mostly as scattered symbols of spiritual truths which pierce 
the natural and visible universe at isolated points, rather than 
harmonise and explain it, it seems almost a mockery to round 
them off with a rhythm and a rhyme, which are the appropriate 
dress of finished creations. They are greater than other poems 
from the very same cause which renders them less complete. 
The plan of the universe was too great a plan to grasp, though 
here and there it was given to the Hebrew poets to shed upon 
it a brilliant light. And the fragmentary character of their 
insight is fitly mirrored in the broken music of our prose ver- 
sions. When, indeed, the mind of the poet dwelt directly and 
exclusively on the spiritual perfection of God, the harmony 
of his theme ensured a certain imaginative unity in his work. 
But when, as was more common, it was his effort to afford some 
glimpse into. the mystery of Providence, it was his very aim 
to maintain that what was visible to the imagination had no 
independent unity or significance in itself; he appealed for 
the solution of the human drama to the undeclared counsels 
of God and affirmed his faith in a Heavenly music, inaudible 
as yet, lurking under the apparent discords of human destiny, 
rather than proclaimed what that music was. And in all such 
direct appeals from the visible to the invisible,—in all such 
confessions that the principle of harmony was still undisco- 
vered, that the truth was shrouded in mystery,—the perfect 
rhythm, which seems to mark the natural march of a visible 
order and harmony, is far less suitable than the natural speech 
in which all that is incipient or fragmentary in human life 
finds its natural medium of expression. Milton, with true 
poetic insight, as we think, into this principle, confined his 
poetical versions of the Psalms to those more strictly de-~ 
votional outpourings in which the human heart is expressed, 
rather than those in which the “burden of the mystery” of 
Divine government is half relieved and half magnified. Is there 
not something obviously and painfully incongruous, for instance, 
in any versification of such verses as these, which bear the im- 
press of all the characteristic genius of Hebrew poetry ?— 
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“Whither shall I go then from thy spirit, or whither shall I go 
then from thy presence? If I climb up into Heaven, thou art there : 
if I go down to hell, thou art there also. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
peradventure the darkness shall cover me, then shall my night be 
turned to day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness with thee : but the 
night is clear as the day : the darkness and the light to thee are both 
alike.” 


To us, the broken harmony of the metre, the absence of rhyme,— 
in other words, the absence of any affectation of satisfied or ade- 
quate imaginative power,—is absolutely essential to portray the 
insupportable burden of the mystery weighing on the mind of the 
poet. And it is not the deficiency in the art of the following lines 
in Mr. Bowring’s version, but rather the attempt at art at all,— 
the very effort to run the thoughts of the Psalmist into smooth 
verse, —which repels us. It could not, indeed, have been made 
by any one who had fully entered into the heart of the original. 


‘* Where from thy spirit shall I go? where from thy presence hide ? 
Climb I to heaven, thou’rt there; or go to hell, thou’rt by my side. 
If morning's wings I take, and dwell beside the farthest sea, 

E’en there thy hand shall lead me, and thy right hand succour me. 
If peradventure I should say, The darkness shall surround me, 
Then shall my night be turned to day, and utterly confound me. 
No darkness darkness is with thee ; as clear as day is night ; 

For unto thee alike appear the darkness and the light.” 


We wonder the mere attempt to rhyme such thoughts as these 
did not at once convince all who made the attempt, that there 
is no discord like that which fastens outward symbols of artistic 
unity on elemental heavings of human thought which are ex- 
pressly confessed as utterly beyond the control of the thinker. 
To rhyme the thunders of Sinai would seem to us a scarcely 
less appropriate task; or, to make what is perhaps a fairer 
comparison, how would it be possible to translate Jacob’s awe- 
struck exclamation, on awaking from the dream in which he 
had seen the ladder with angels ascending and descending 
between heaven and earth,—“ How dreadful is this place! this 
is none other than the house of God, this is the gate of hea- 
ven !”—into any more finished metrical form that would equally 
well express the inadequacy of the imagination to grasp the 
thoughts on which it brooded? Yet this one sentence might 
be taken as a perfect condensation of the attitude in which the 
imagination of the Hebrew poet was left when most deeply 
stirred by the breath of divine inspiration. 

But we have no intention of dwelling further on the merits 
of any attempt to reduce to metre and rhyme our English 
translations of the Hebrew poets. The renewed effort to ex- 
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hibit some of them in a form adapted to certain exigencies of 
the popular taste, may well be taken as the occasion of a few 
observations on their intrinsic genius and literary character. 
It is a strange thing that, among all the various criticism of 
modern times, there should have been so little effort to appre- 
ciate the special relation of the Hebrew poetry to the poetry of 
other nations and other ages. However true it may be that by 
far the highest value of the writings of the Hebrew poets is 
not literary, but spiritual and moral; that they are generally 
read—and generally rightly read—for purposes from which any 
literary estimate of their qualities and worth is far removed ; 
still, to the student of national literatures, no phenomena can 
be either more remarkable or more instructive than those of a 
literature produced in a moral climate so widely separated from 
that of all other nations as the Hebrew. The more profoundly 
we accept the spiritual inspiration of the Hebrew poets,—only 
rejecting, of course, the absurd doctrine of absolute verbal dic- 
tation, by the Divine Spirit, through the mechanical instrumen- 
tality of certain chosen men, which obviously degrades them 
from poets into amanuenses at once,—the more remarkable these 
phenomena must be; for the more completely new will the 
conditions be under which the human imagination acts; the 
more instructive will be the contrast between literatures which, 
like the Greek or the Teutonic, seem the indigenous develop- 
ment of strictly human conditions of imagination, acting with- 
out the consciousness, at least, of any supernatural constraint, 
and that which is educed, from first to last, out of the creative 
germs of a divine inspiration. What are the distinctive features 
of such a literature? What are the characteristics which it has 
in common with all other literatures? Surely these are ques- 
tions of no trifling interest, and deserve to have attracted more 
attention than they have from the comprehensive criticism of 
modern days. On one of the characteristic aspects of this excep- 
tional literature we have already lightly touched, in indicating 
the incongruity between the Hebrew poems and the moulds into 
which the higher imaginative compositions of other literatures 
naturally fall. The same or similar threads of thought may be 
pursued into many different fields of illustration. We cannot 
pretend to do more, within the limits of a short essay like the 
present, than to draw out some of the more striking features of 
the subject, so far as they are fairly within the observation of 
a critic who has no access to those subtler beauties in the ori- 
ginal poems which not even the marvellous skill of the English 
translators can well have retained in their noble versions. 
Perhaps we shall get the distinctest conception of the cha- 
racteristic aspects of the Hebrew imagination, if we look first 
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at what may be called its least unique, its least individual 
efforts,—those exquisite pastoral and national traditions in 
which the imagination can certainly not be said to have been 
properly creative at all, but only formative and selective; evinc- 
ing its special characteristics rather by the details on which it 
fixes and the prominence it gives to special features in the 
tradition, than by any productive power of its own. In such 
pastoral traditions as the book of Genesis records, or in the 
later but equally simple and lovely story of the book of Ruth, 
there is more of that common beauty and simplicity which be- 
longs to the early records of all great nations,—more which in its 
rural pictures and quiet naturalism reminds us at times of the 
Odyssey or the Scandinavian poems, —more of that “freshness 
of the early world” which belongs to the childhood of humanity 
itself, and therefore fewer characteristically Hebrew features,— 
than in any other part of the Bible literature. Few can read the 
account of Abraham’s servant waiting beside his kneeling camels 
at the well outside the “city of Nahor” till the hour of sunset, 
when the women came out to draw; of his first meeting with 
Rebekah, her kindly help in drawing for him and his camels, 
and her joyful return into the city with news of the discovered 
relationship to his master, and the gold bracelets and earrings 
with which he had loaded her,—without being in some mea- 
sure reminded of the beautiful narrative in the Odyssey, of the 
Princess Nansikaa and her maidens going out for the day to 
wash the clothes of the household in the little river of the island, 
and disturbing by their lamentations over the loss of their ball 
the sleeping Ulysses. In both cases alike, a higher agency is 
made the thread of the story. The servant of Abraham is 
seeking a wife for his young master from among his own peo- 
ple, and God has “ sent his angel before him,” to choose for Isaac 
a wife more suitable than Canaan could have produced. Nansi- 
kaa, again, is represented as acting under the impulse of Athene, 
whose care for Ulysses prepares for him this fortunate meeting 
with the princess. In both cases, therefore, the naturalness of 
the life delineated is in a certain way bound up with the na- 
tional religion,—or, as we must call it in the case of Greece, 
mythology; and the contrast between them is a fair illustra- 
tion of the contrast between the national imagination of the 
two races. <A light fancy plays round all the delineations of 
the one; a serious satisfaction in thus tracing out the ways of 
the ancestral Providence animates and condenses every descrip- 
tion in the other. It is not that the actors are at all less 
human, less strictly natural; the golden bracelets are at least 
as much prized by Rebekah and her friends, as are the “ deli- 
cate garments” which haunt Nansikaa’s dreams, and which it 
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is her greatest delight to wash. But the one tale is largely 
embellished, if not entirely created, by a graceful fancy; the 
other is a cherished link in the national life. The one is full of 
simile and by-play, and evidently sets as much store by the 
discursive illustrations as by the story itself,—which, indeed, 
we cannot but feel, is little more than a framework invented 
for the sake of the pictures it contains ; the other runs directly 
and eagerly on to its conclusion. The crowd of Pheacian 
maidens striving gaily with each other while stamping out the 
clothes in the water-troughs, and afterwards dancing and sing- 
ing and throwing the ball on the banks of the stream, are not 
more widely different as a picture from the grave Rebekah 
with the pitcher on her shoulder, coming from the city to 
draw, than is the treatment of the theme in the Greek poem 
from that in the Hebrew narrative. 


‘*She went, but followed by her virgin train, 
At the delightful rivulet arrived, 
Where those perennial cisterns were prepared, 
With purest chrystal of the fountain fed 
Profuse, sufficient for the deepest stains : 
Loosing the mules, they drove them forth to browse 
On the sweet herb beside the dimpled flood. 
The carriage next light’ning, they bore in hand 
The garments down to the unsullied wave, 
And thrust them heap’d into the pools, their task 
Despatching brisk, and with an emulous haste. 
When they had all purified, and no spot 
Could now be seen or blemish more, they spread 
The raiment orderly along the beach 
Where dashing tides had cleansed the pebbles most, 
And laving, next, and smoothing o'er with oil 
Their limbs, all seated on the river’s bank, 
They took repast, leaving the garments stretched 
In noon-day fervour of the sun to dry. 
Their hunger satisfied, at once arose 
The mistress and her train, and putting off 
Their head attire, played wanton with the ball, 
The princess singing to her maids the while. 
Such as shaft-arm’d Diana roams the hills, 
Taygetus sky-capt or Erymanth, 

“The wild-boar chasing, or fleet-footed hind, 
All joy; the rural nymphs, daughters of Jove, 
Sport with her, and Latona’s heart exults: 
She high her graceful head above the rest, 
And features lifts divine, though all be fair, 
With ease distinguishable from them all : 
So all her train she, virgin pure, surpassed. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The princess then, casting the ball toward 

A maiden of her train, erroneous threw, 

And plunged it deep into the dimpling stream. 
All shrieked; Ulysses at the sound awoke, 
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And sitting, meditated thus the cause: 

Ah me! what mortal race inhabit here ? 

Rude are they, contumacious, and unjust ? 

Or hospitable and who fear the Gods?” &c.* 
Compare with this the interview between Abraham’s steward 
and Rebekah. 

“And the servant ran to meet her, and said, Let me, I pray thee, 
drink a little water of thy pitcher. And she said, Drink, my lord: and 
she hasted, and let down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him 
drink. And when she had done giving him drink, she said, I will draw 
for thy camels also, until they have done drinking. And the man 
wondering at her held his peace, to wit whether the Lord had made 
his journey prosperous or not. And it came to pass, as the camels had 
done drinking, that the man took a golden earring of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold. 
And said, whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee, is there 
room in thy father’s house for us to lodge in? And she said to him, I 
am the daughter of Bethuel the son of Milcah, which she bare unto 
Nahor. She said moreover unto him, We have both straw and proven- 
der enough, and room to lodge in. And the man bowed down his head, 
and worshipped the Lord. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of 
my master Abraham, who hath not left destitute my master of his 
mercy and his truth: I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house 
of my master’s brethren. And the damsel ran, and told them of her 
mother’s house these things. And Rebekah had a brother, whose 
name was Laban: and Laban ran unto the man unto the well. And it 
came to pass, when he saw the earring and bracelets upon his sister's 
hands, and when he heard the words of Rebekah his sister, saying, 
Thus spake the man unto me, that he came unto the man ; and, be- 
hold, he stood by the camels at the well. And he said, Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord ; wherefore standest thou without ? for I have pre- 
pared the house, and room for the camels.” 

Now, of course, we do not expect in what professes to be 
true narrative any thing like the same play of fancy, the same 
plentiful growth of subsidiary life, as we may well look for in 
the confessedly legendary poems of Greece. but the remarkable 
point, as regards the Hebrew imagination, is exactly this,—that, 
being so powerful and vivid as we know it to have been, it never- 
theless clings so closely to past reality, to ancestral traditions, 
and never seems to have exercised itself in creating or develop- 
ing, from existing germs, imaginative traditions such as abound 
in the Greek and Teutonic literature. With numberless rude 
fragments of heroic story ready to its purpose, such as we find 
scattered through the Book of Judges, for example, there seems 
to have been no tendency in the Hebrew imagination to give 
that life, and form, and development to them, which the popu- 
lar imagination of an imaginative people is generally so ready 
* Cowper’s translation of the Odyssey. 
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to impart. There is no literature with so many abandoned 
fragments of story as the Hebrew. Where the true history 
lives, it lives with marvellous vividness in their imagination ; 
to that the national mind evidently clings with intense tena- 
city ; but where the history becomes discontinuous, where there 
is only the “ shadow of a great name,” the imaginative power 
does not seem to step into its place. It is not with the Hebrew 
people a productive, but, as regards human story, only a repre- 
sentative power ; it does not multiply, but only preserves, the 
hints of the past ; it is, in its human sphere at all events, not a 
discursive and prolific capacity, but merely a faculty of glowing 
and tenacious vision or retrospect. 

Perhaps, natural as it is, it may be a mistake warranted by 
a very partial experience, to connect as we do great imaginative 
power with fertility and luxuriance of conception. Any na- 
tional or any individual mind that can summon invisible, and 
even past, scenes and actions so vividly before it as to live, as 
it were, in their presence and under their influence, must be 
said to live, in the highest sense, an imaginative life. There is 
in such a mind a faculty of spiritual vision which rivals the 
power of the senses. But there need not be necessarily any 
fertility of imagination, any power of reproducing in new and 
varied shapes the impressions gathered from the invisible forms 
of life on which it feeds. “If,” said Coleridge, in distinguish- 
ing between fancy and imagination, “the check of the reason 
and senses were withdrawn, fancy would become delirium, and 
imagination mania.” The Hebrew imagination was of this 
latter type. It was the pervading presence of one or two great 
—sometimes perverted—spiritual impressions, or convictions, 
which gave the unity to their traditions, and their character- 
istic intensity to their thought and language. The haunting 
power of two great convictions, National Unity and Superna- 
tural Guidance, supplies at once the main connecting threads 
of Jewish tradition. But an imagination thus haunted could 
not well be fertile or original in its dealings with human story ; 
for national pride is conservative, not inventive; and the 
mind which feeds eagerly on the evidences of an actual Provi- 
dence, will not care to live in a world of its own creation. 

These two great convictions, of national unity and super- 
natural guidance, are, then, we believe, the two principal centres 
of Jewish imagination, which at once precluded its being creative 
like the Greek, and also governed the selection and arrange- 
ment of even its simplest and most strictly human traditions. 
All of them have one thread connecting them with the growth 
and glory of the national life,—another parallel thread illus- 
trating the wonderful Providence of supernatural government. 
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For example, there is no tradition in the Hebrew literature 
which is at first sight less closely interwoven with either of 
these threads, more purely composed of universal human ele- 
ments, than the story of Ruth. Hartley Coleridge, in verses 
commenting on the mysterious “tale of bloodshed” which con- 
stitutes the history of Israel, has called this story an oasis of 
human beauty in “the wild and waste of Bible truth.” Yet 
the cause of its preservation and consecration among the chro- 
nicles of the nation is scarcely the loveliness of the rural picture 
of the young gleaner in the harvest-fields of Bethlehem fol- 
lowed by the kindly eye of the rich farmer bidding his “ young 
men” drop ears on purpose for her from the sheaves ; nor even 
the mere devotedness of heart which made Ruth “cleave” to 
Naomi. It is on the one side the pleasure in the providential 
reward which was allotted to an alien woman of Moab for 
her abandonment of her country and gods in order to embrace 
the faith, and identify herself with the fortunes, of Israel ; on 
the other side, the fact, that David, the great king of Israel, was 
descended so nearly from her,—which made this beautiful nar- 
rative so precious to the Jews. And Naomi said, “ Behold thy 
sister-in-law is gone back unto her people and unto her gods ; 
return thou after thy sister-in-law. And Ruth said, Entreat 
me not to leave thee, nor to return from following after thee ; 
for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge,—thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
And again, “Boaz answered and said unto her, it hath fully 
been shown me all that thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law 
since the death of thy husband, and how thou hast left thy 
father, and thy mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore. The 
Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee of 
the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to 
trust.” And the narrative ends, and as it were justifies itself, 
by tracing the descent of David from the marriage of Boaz and 
Ruth. 

In fact, incidentally beautiful and tender as many of the 
early traditions of Israel are, we are satisfied that the imagina- 
tion of the Jews dwelt chiefly, if not entirely, on the illustra- 
tions they contain of the two great spiritual realities on which 
their hearts were fixed,—the divine unity of their nation, and 
the supernatural Providence which watched over its children in- 
dividually, and its collective destinies. In saying this, of course 
we do not pretend that this accounts for the imaginative beauty 
and power with which these traditions are told ; we merely in- 
dicate the kindling convictions which stirred the thoughts of 
the writers who first embodied them in their present shape. The 
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visionary eye and ear must of course have been theirs, or no in- 
tensity of spiritual convictions could have enabled them by a 
few simple touches to delineate scenes that must live as long as 
the human race. But this visionary faculty would be entirely 
quiescent, were not some kindling faith or conception to excite 
its activity. The life and interpretation of the outward picture 
is in the spirit; and if “the eyes of them that see” are not to “be 
dim, and the ears of them that hear” are to “hearken,” it must 
be that the visions and sounds which pass before them are con- 
nected and engraved upon the seer by some inward trust or love. 
The spiritual roots, so to say, of the Hebrew traditionary poems 
are the faith in the glorious destiny of the nation, and the over- 
seeing Providence of God as the power which had wrought out 
that destiny and should further work it out to its conclusion. 
But if we have found it easy to trace the main streams of 
popular tradition to those two closely allied and indeed ulti- 
mately identical sources,—the pride of national unity and great- 
ness, and the delight in tracing the movements of that guiding 
hand which had shaped the discipline of the nation in shaping 
the lot of its fathers and its kings,—we shall find it yet easier 
to trace the same overruling thoughts in those “ occasional” 
poems, as we may call them, which are still preserved among 
its records. Ofcourse, where the occasions are directly politi- 
cal, as in the case of the lament of David over the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, or the vindictive pean of Deborah over 
the fate of Sisera, we should look to find these thoughts most 
conspicuous ; and yet, in both cases, very few readers are at all 
aware how entirely these thoughts give their whole unity and 
colouring to the poems. In the one case, the beauty of the per- 
sonal lament which David pours forth for Jonathan; and in the 
other, the intensity of the personal exultation with which Debo- 
rah depicts the murder of Sisera,— have distracted our thoughts 
from the real imaginative roots of the poems. Certainly, the 
true spirit of David’s lamentation is not caught, if the expres- 
sions of love for his friend with which it closes are regarded as 
the essential thought of the poem. Strong as that feeling is, it 
is clearly subordinate for the time to a grander and a stronger 
feeling, and one which ruled more completely in the future king 
of Israel’s heart than any individual affection. The defeat and 
death of Saul had been announced to him by an Amalekite, who 
expected the injured and exiled chief to receive it as good news, 
and even to reward him for the part he had taken as an ac- 
cessory to the slaughter of the defeated king. Saul, says the 
messenger, in his despondency at his overthrow, had implored 
him, as he passed by, to put an end to his life ; and he had com- 
plied. The horror that David feels for this profane spilling 
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of the blood of the anointed king of Israel, which he thinks 
must drop a curse on the very mountains of Gilboa, where it 
happened ; his dread lest even the Philistines should hear and 
rejoice at that which the messenger had cruelly supposed might 
be welcome tidings to himself,—is the key-note of the lament. 


“ And David said unto him, How, wast thou not afraid to stretch 
forth thine hand to destroy the Lord’s anointed ? Thy blood be upon 
thy head ; for thy mouth hath testified against thee, saying, I have slain 
the Lord's anointed : and David lamented with this lamentation over 
Saul and over Jonathan his son. The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
thy high places, how are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath ; pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askalon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither rain upon you, nor fields 
of offering ; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of | Saul, as though not anointed with oil. From the blood of 
the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not 
back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided. ‘They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, 
with other delights ; who put on ornaments of gold on your apparel. 
How are the mighty falien in the midst of the battle! O Jonathan, 
thou wast slain in thy high places. Iam distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished !” 


Personal grief is only an episode in the lament, though 
constituting its greatest beauty ; the representative character 
of the king and his son as the chiefs of Israel, appointed by 
God, is the prominent thought ; and the ignominy of the shield 
cast away before the enemy constitutes the burden of the song. 
Again, in what may fairly be called the greatest war-song of 
any age or nation,—the exultation of Deborah over Sisera’s 
complete defeat, and subsequent assassination by the hand of 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite,—no doubt personal revenge 
might seem to blaze high above the faith in her nation and her 
God, as the kindling or exciting spiritual principle which brings 
the scene in such marvellous vividness before her eyes; but 
though this feeling may add perhaps some of the fire to the 
latter part of the poem, it is clear that her faith in the national 
unity, and God, as the source of the national unity, was the 
great binding thought of the whole. The song dwells, first, with 
the most intense bitterness on the decay of patriotism in the 
tribes that did not combine against the common foe: “ For the 
divisions of Reuben,” she says, “there were great searchings 
of heart. Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
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bleating of the flocks? For the divisions of Reuben there were 
great searchings of heart. Gilead abode beyond Jordan, and 
why did Dan remain in ships? Asher continued on the sea- 
shore, and abode in his breaches ;’ with which she contrasts 
the nobler conduct of Zabulon and Naphtali, who “jeoparded 
their lives unto the death on the high places of the field.” 
Their kings came and fought, she says, and “took no gain of 
money ;” and all powers of heaven and earth were on their side. 
“They fought from heaven; the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera; the river of Kishon swept them away, that 
ancient river, the river of Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trod- 
den down strength.” And the transition by which she passes to 
her fierce exultation over Sisera’s terrible fate shows distinctly 
what was the main thought in her mind. “There was peace,” 
we are told, between the king of Hazor, whose forces Sisera 
commanded, and Heber the Kenite ; the latter was only dis- 
tantly akin to the people of Israel ; the help of his tribe was 
not expected ; and yet, though the aid of many true Israelites 
was wanting, from his house came the blow, treacherous though 
it was, which rid the nation of the dreaded and hated enemy. 


“Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord ; curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. Blessed above women shall 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be; blessed shall she be above 
women in the tent. He asked for water, and she gave him milk: 
she brought forth butter in a lordly dish : she put her hand to the nail, 
and her right hand to the workman’s hammer ; and with the ham- 
mer she smote Sisera, she smote off his head when she had pierced 
and stricken through his temples, At her feet he bowed, he fell, he 
lay down : at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell 
down dead. The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming? Why tarry 
the wheels of his chariots? Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she 
returned answer to herself, Have they not sped? have they not divided 
the prey ; to every man a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, a prey of divers colours of needlework, of divers colours of 
needlework on both sides, meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoil? So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let them that 
love thee be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 


The exultation with which the poet dwells on the treachery 
of the act, on the helpless prostration of the great captain’s 
corpse before a mere woman’s knees; the terrible minuteness 
with which she gloats over the raised expectations of the mother 
of the murdered soldier; the picture of the “ wise ladies” in 
attendance suggesting triumphant reasons for the delay, and of 
the anxious eagerness with which she even suggested these rea- 
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sons to herself, —no doubt indicate fierce personal as well as fierce 
patriotic triumph. But the whole tenor of this grand poem 
and the conclusion, “So let all thy enemies perish, O Lord: 

but let them that love thee be as the sun when he goeth forth in 
his might,” at all events prove that the personal hatred was so 
closely bound up with the representative feelings of the writer 
as a judge of Israel, and with her trust in the Lord of Hosts, 
that the latter lent a kind of halo to the unscrupulous fero- 
city of the former. 

The two poems we have noticed celebrate critical and ex- 
citing political events. But nothing is more striking than the 
tendency of all lyrical poetry, among the Hebrews, to connect 
itself with the same haunting conceptions of the national unity 
and the national Providence. The great number of beautiful 
poems which directly or indirectly are connected with the Baby- 
lonian captivity, are all of this class. Instead of containing, as 
might be expected, a mere pathetic record of individual priva- 
tions and sorrows, they all of them seem to speak in the name of 
the nation ; and to address God, not as the healer of individual 
affliction, but as holding in his hand the destiny of the nation, 
whose common suffering or common joy was inseparable from 
their own. Such, for instance, is the beautiful psalm written 
“ by the waters of Babylon,” which ends with curses on the op- 
pressors almost as fierce as those of Deborah’s song. Such, too, 
is the still more beautiful poem in which the restoration of Is- 
rael to their own land is solemnised, and the captivity treated 
as a source of spiritual blessing, rather than a curse. Even the 
heathens, it tells us, confessed that the Lord had “done great 
things for them,” and so it was; for, as the dry bed of the win- 
ter torrent returns again when the parching summer is past, 
—as the seed sown in grief returns in joy in the yellow sheaves 
of harvest,—so, by one of those rapid and unreal changes of fate 
which make even the waking ask if they dream, they found 
themselves returning to their land; once more a nation, and 
once again assured of the unchangeable purposes of their God. 

“When the Lord turned again the captivity of Sion: then were we 
like unto them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter : 


and our tongue with joy. Then said they among the heathen, the Lord ° 


hath done great things for them. Yea, the Lord hath done great things 
for us already : whereof we rejoice. Turn our captivity, O Lord: as 
the rivers in the south. They that sow in tears; shall reap in joy. 
He that now goeth on his way weeping, and beareth forth good seed, 
shall doubtless come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him.” 


It is, then, we believe, a matter of fact, that the imagination of 
the Hebrew poets is never thoroughly stirred by mere individual 
emotion. Nothing is more striking than the tendency of their 
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individual and solitary moods of thought to widen, as the fire 
kindles, into meditations on the national history and the mys- 
teries of its supernatural providence. Often the turn is so 
sudden and abrupt, that, to our modern ears, in which his- 
tory and poetry sound incompatible terms, the transition seems 
abrupt and disturbing. The poet who is sinking under the 
burden of disease and sorrow, and is pouring forth what seems 
a weight of strictly private trouble into the ear of God, has 
no sooner confessed that it is “his own infirmity,” and not 
the neglect of the Most High, which makes his weariness seem 
so intolerable, than he plunges into the “wonders of old,” 
and ends his hymn with what to modern ears sounds like a 
strange anti-climax: ‘Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known. Thou 
leddest thy people like sheep, by the hands of Moses and Aaron.” 
Lyrics proper, no doubt, there are many in the book of 
Psalms; but usually the clear vision of God summons up by 
a kind of necessity the image of the nation, and the story of 
the nation’s fates. 

Sometimes we seem to understand better the characteristic 
moving power of a great literature by contrasting it with that 
of a different people or age, than by contemplating it as it is in 
itself. It would be untrue to say that the Hebrew literature is 
wholly devoid of any feeling of art; for it must be confessed, 
that when a great faith has to be expressed, or a great problem 
stated, there is that powerful instinct for comparison and con- 
trast which is almost inseparable from a vivid and, so to say, 
haunted imagination. Art is, after all, only a second nature; and 
want of artistic power is not felt until the first glow of poetic fire 
begins to fade. But certainly there is in the Hebrew literature 
about as little conscious art as in any literature in the world. 
Let us look at it, for instance, in one aspect only. Considering 
the vivid pictorial power with which it abounds, how utterly des- 
titute is it of artistic painting,—of colouring or drawing, that 
is, for the sake of the picture itself, rather than for any purpose 
which the picture is to answer! We may, perhaps, best illustrate 
what we mean by a contrast between one of the poetical frag- 
ments of Jewish history, and the modern rendering of it by 
Sir Walter Scott. The kindling or germinal thought which 
induced that great artist to versify the fragment to which we 
allude, was the sense of mere external picturesqueness ; while 
the purpose which was stirring in the heart of the Hebrew 
writer was the desire we have so often spoken of, to record 
the glory of the national life, and the might of the outstretched 
arm of Jehovah, which made it what it was. Writing of the 
guidance of the people of Israel through the desert, the author 
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of the book of Exodus says: “And the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light, to go by day and 
night. He took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of fire by night, from before the people” (xiii. 21, 22). 
Which Sir Walter Scott renders into this well-known verse : 
‘¢ When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came, 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 

An awful Guide, in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column’s glow.” 


The occupation of mind betrayed with the picture of the desert 


scenery; the external effects of the pillar of cloud and of fire ; 
the astonishment with which the solemn procession would be 
regarded by the Arabian tribes; the relief of the dark object 
amid the noonday desert-glare ; the bright patch of sand mov- 
ing through the midnight ;—are all given in a manner utterly 
foreign to that of the Hebrew poet. The modern artist is de- 
lighting in the scenic effect ; while the ancient chronicler was 
wholly occupied with the overshadowing power of God. 

The poet, as we understand him in modern days, is perhaps 
only too exclusively a student of beauty; and much that he 
delineates he delineates without any further reason than that 
it has shaped itself vividly in his imagination, and seems to 
demand from him an expression in words. There is not a 
vestige of such poetyy in the Old Testament, unless, indeed, we 
may except Solomon’s Song. We have traced already the thread 
of significance which has given a place in the Bible to those 
traditions which modern readers so often value chiefly for the 
pictures of Rebekah “ by the palm-shaded well,’ or Ruth glean- 
ing among the yellow corn. But when we study what we may 
call the casual pictures in the Bible,—the wealth of poetic mate- 
rial strewn among its pages, which is used only by the Hebrew 
poets in incidental illustration and allusion,—this complete ab- 
sence of the artistic value for beauty and sublimity as such be- 
comes extremely striking. Modern poets are never tired of 
dwelling directly on the beauty of nature. The “sunshine,” they 
tell us,“ is a glorious birth.” They never weary “ of splendour in 
the grass, of glory in the flower.” And the Hebrew poet per- 
ceived these things too; but how did he use them? “The God 
of Israel,” sings David, “said, the Rock of Israel spake to me, 
He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. 
And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth, even a morning without clouds ;—as the tender grass 
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springing out of the earth in the clear shining after rain.” We 
should not know that Isaiah had ever lingered on the beach of 
Palestine, watching the Mediterranean as it cast up seaweed and 
the soil of many a neighbouring island under the lash of the 
west wind, but for the passing image: “The wicked are like 
the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. There is no rest, saith my God, for the wicked.” 
We should never guess that he had watched the Tyrian sailors 
trying to shake out canvas under a light wind, with a crippled 
ship to manage, but for the metaphorical denunciation against 
the enemies of the Lord: “Thy tacklings are loosed; they 
could not well strengthen their mast; they could not spread 
their sail.” How totally different from the spirit of the modern 
poet !— 


** As some grave Tyrian trader from the sea 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-haired creepers stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow, 
Among the Aigean isles; 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs and tunnies steeped in brine, 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home,— 
The young lighthearted master of the waves ;— 
And snatched his rudder, and shook out more sail, 
And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale,” &c. 


In every line here the poet lingers with satisfied eye on some 
fresh beauty ; while, however grand the scene before the mind 
of the Hebrew poet, it is to the meaning behind it that he is 
hurrying on. Thus the Psalmist had certainly gazed with awe 
on the grandeur of the sudden “white squalls” of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and yet, but for the passing allusion to God’s power,— 
“He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind which lifteth up 
the waves thereof; they mount up to the heavens; they go down 
to the depths; their soul is melted because of trouble; they 
reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wit’s end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses. He maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then are 
they glad because they be quiet. So he bringeth them to the 
desired haven,”’—he would never have embodied what he had 
seen in a poem. Any modern poet would have delighted to 
dwell upon the scene: the pale line of foam scudding nearer 
and nearer before the blast; the blue sea suddenly turning 
black beneath the cloud, and then lashed into whiteness by the 
squall; the cries of the sailors; the quivering of the ship as 
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the tempest strikes her ;—in short, he would have made a pic- 
ture of it, and then, touching on the despair of the passengers, 
would gradually have led up to the pity and power of God. 
But to the Hebrew poet the thing is not interesting in itself, as 
a picture, at all; it is a passing symbol of Almighty goodness 
and discipline ; he uses it only to express his intense sense of 
the omnipresence of providential power. 

So, too, with the common imagery of modern Christian 
poetry—mountains, fields, trees. That the Hebrew poets felt 
the stateliness of the cedar; knew, too, when “the power of 
hills” was on them, were alive to the grateful shelter of the 
“leafy spring, —no one who reads their pages can doubt. “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap, the cedars of Lebanon which 
he hath planted:” “he watereth the hills from his chambers 
—the earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works.” “In the 
Lord put I my trust, how say ye to my soul, flee as a bird to 
your mountain? For lo, the wicked bend their,bow,” &c. And 
yet we never find a single express delineation of the plains 
of Hebron, or the snows of Lebanon, of sunset in the Medi- 
terranean as the prophets must have seen it go down from 
Mount Carmel, of the valley of the Jordan, or of the desolate 
solitudes of the Dead Sea,—in all their writings. These things 
are alluded to, but only and purely to express their higher 
thoughts of God—as a kind of pictorial language of trust, 
prophecy, or prayer—never from the sense of their individual 
beauty. “He maketh grass to grow upon the mountains.” 
“ Fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy winds,” are mentioned; 
but only “as fulfilling hes word.” These things are not beauti- 
ful for their own sakes, but glorious only as the instruments of 
his will. ‘“ Hear ye mountains,” says the prophet Micah, “the 
Lord’s controversy, and ye strong foundations of the earth ;” 
and even there, alone with the hills and the sky, he pours forth 
no wonder at the glory of nature, but while uttering indigna- 
tion at the sins of men, uses nature only allusively, as the in- 
strument to shadow forth his thought. So also, to the shepherd 
Amos, the mountain winds and the midnight stars are no 
study in themselves, but a fleeting glimpse of the Eternal power: 
“Lo, he that formed the mountains and createth the wind 
and declareth to man what is his thought, that maketh the 
morning darkness, and treadeth upon the high places of the 
Earth—the Lord, the God of Hosts, is his name.” “Ye who 
turn judgments to wormwood, and leave off righteousness in 
the earth: seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, 
and turneth the shadow of Death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark unto night; that calleth for the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them out upon the earth. The Lord 
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of hosts is his name.” It is not easy to conceive a sublimer 
characteristic of the Hebrew poetry than this, that it treats all 
creation as a mere shadow; and finds the essence of its beauty, - 
as well as the sustaining power of its life, in the spiritual 
world. 

And it is this total absence from the Hebrew literature of 
any trace of human Art,—its complete want of appreciation 
for the subordinate perfections of inferior natures and groups 
of life, each “after its kind,”’—its constant effort to refer all 
things to the divine will and thought as the true centre and 
root of all things,—its indisposition to enter with any depth 
or breadth of interest into the inner life of any inferior nature, 
except so far as that inner life points some visible divine end,— 
in a word, its preference for studying the universal beauty of 
life only in God’s will, instead of studying God’s wiii in the 
universal beauty,—which makes the Hebrew poetry so distinct 
in kind from the larger portion of the poetry of other litera- 
tures. It resolves the visible world into a hieroglyphic of the 
spiritual world ; and even regards all these regions of natural- 
istic life rather impatiently, as a veil, where they do not seem 
to aid directly in the work of revelation. Purpose, significance, 
beauty, natural harmony, in the visible creation, if they do not 
bear directly on the moral and spiritual relations with God, are 
consigned indiscriminately to the general realm of his myste- 
rious acts of power; and are valued only as illustrating the 
scale, grandeur, and infinite multiplicity of his energies. “The 
young lions roar after their prey, they seek their meat from 
God. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together and 
lay them down in their dens. Man goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour till the evening. O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches. . . . These all wait upon thee, that thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season; that thou givest 
them they gather. Thou openest thine hand, they are filled 
with good ; thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest 
away their breath, they die and return to their dust.” How 
different this from the imaginative care with which Homer, for 
instance, would dwell on the characteristic nature and indi- 
vidual habits of the lion !— 

** So forth he went, as goes the lion forth, 
Whom winds have vexed, and rains; fire fills his eyes, 
And whether herds of flocks or woodland deer 


He finds, he rends them, and adust for blood, 
Abstains not even from the guarded fold.’’* 


What is not seen to be essential to the moral and spiritual 


* Odyssey, vi. 180, Cowper’s translation. 
H 
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beauty and constitution of the universe, enters into the Hebrew 
poet’s thought only as illustrating the urisearchable riches of 
God; and has no intrinsic interest and no fascination for the 
imagination apart from this view of it. Now this, we need not 
say, puts a great gulf between this and ordinary literatures. 
Man is usually interested in all varieties of human and finite 
beauty or life, without special or exclusive reference, at all 
events, to their divine purpose. He may recognise the neces- 
sary degradation which all natural beauty undergoes when the 
divine light no longer shines upon it; but still, usually the 
first poetic-instinct is indicated by a capacity for entering into 
the heart of natural life,—it may be the mental and moral va- 
rieties of human nature, or it may be the simple life of the 
flower or the stream,—and rising, if he should so rise, through 
this vividness of sympathy with Nature to the spiritual mean- 
ings or symbols it may suggest. He sees the daffodils fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze beside the lake, and says, 
‘¢ The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ;” 
and it is not till he has, as it were, reached the very essence of 
the natural loveliness before him, that he dilates on the unsus- 
pected stores of joy they have brought to “that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.” But this is quite alien to the 
aabit of the old Hebrew poet; he saw the divine light shining 
on the world of nature and man, but scarcely shining through 
the world of nature and man, except in the direction of man’s 
moral and spiritual life. He took no pleasure in rising through 
the purely natural to the supernatural ; he looked with awe on 
God's works, because he knew, and entered into, and worshipped 
God’s spirit; but he did not care to explore what we might 
reverently call the non-spiritual aspects of the wisdom of God, 
through a life of patient and quiet sympathy with the natural 
beauties of his works. 

Hence the modes of thought most natural to a modern poet, 
—such modes of thought as gave Shakespeare his genial in- 
sight into the varieties of human passion and action, or Words- 
worth and Tennyson their insight into those spiritual aspects of 
Nature which only close study and meditative sympathy dis- 
closes,—were, in general, quite foreign to the poets of Israel. 
As the Jewish thinkers had little share in forwarding that 
growth of science and the arts which were due, in Greece, to a 
minute intellectual study of the laws of physical creation,—so 
Jewish poets had little share in forwarding that growth of epic 

_and dramatic literature, which also arose in Greece, and was 
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due to the growing insight into the ways of man, and the 
affinities between man and the natural world around him. So 
far, indeed, as the spiritual nature of man was concerned, the 
Hebrew poetry contains a delineation full of sympathetic in- 
sight. All the highest resources of the poet are exhausted in 
- describing the thirst for God of which the soul of man is con- 
scious. The “hart panting after the water-brooks, ’—the “ dry 
and thirsty land where no water is,’—the tempest-driven bird 
seeking refuge from the storm,—do but serve to remind us of 
the many tender and characteristic poems of this class in which 
the Hebrew literature abounds. But go beyond the spiritual 
nature of man, and the sympathy of the Hebrew poets is dried 
up at once. Even into the varieties of moral temperament no 
insight is shown. The line is drawn between the wicked and 
the good ; and in all the contemplative poetry of the Bible no 
interest is betrayed in the inward varieties of impulse, motive, 
and affection, which distinguish the innumerable kinds of hu- 
man excellence or frailty from each other. Pride and humility, 
insincerity and uprightness, avarice and generosity, are con- 
demned and praised, without one trace of meditative or instinc- 
tive intelligence of the constitutional frailties and gifts which 
vary so infinitely the degrees of guilt or virtue attaching to 
them in different men and different circumstances; the abso- 
lute divine standard is clearly displayed, the relative human 
conditions are left entirely out of view. The poet who can de- 
lineate with so inspired a pen the divine “ beauty of holiness,” 
has little or no interest in the wonderfully varied forms of hu- 
man conflict through which that beauty must be pursued. His 
central sympathy is with the divine life of God,—his compas- 
sion is equal and impartial for all the shortcomings of human 
unworthiness ; kinds he does not distinguish, it is not into the 
individual heart that he has taught himself to enter; the natu- 
ral history of human character it is not for him to write, for 
his is the greater task of delineating for us the character which 
“is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

One of the finest, and perhaps the earliest, of all the 
poems in the Hebrew literature,—that in which the Divine 
origin of Creation is revealed to man under an imaginative 
form of erroneous physical history, often foolishly regarded 
as invalidating the spiritual authority of the whole,— not 
only gives us the true key to the problem of the Universe, 
but points out, at the same time, the characteristic aspects 
under which alone the Jewish poets and prophets were likely 
to regard the life of nature and humanity. The purpose and 
order of the lower universe, we are told, is man; to the use 
of man all the lower forms of life are made subject; but man, 
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again, finds all his meaning and life in God; and all nature, 
therefore,—human nature included,— is to look for its signifi- 
cance to the word of God. From Him all our life receives its 
order and its meaning; it is the orderly succession of his Crea- 
tive work which is to be held as the ground of the like orderly 
succession in our tasks and duties; it was because there was 
in his mind a spring of eternal rest, as well as of creative 
energy, that we are enjoined to respect the law of rest, as well 
as the law of labour. In God is to be found the explanation 
of man’s being; in man’s being the explanation of every de- 
scending stage of creation. We have paraphrased, in very 
awkward language, the sublime words to which we refer; but 
this was necessary, in order to draw the attention of our 
readers to the point we wish to illustrate. The stately succes- 
sion of created things springing into being beneath the living 
breath of God; the evenings, which see each fresh work ac- 
complished, the mornings, which see the next begun; the or- 
derly separation of earth and sky, of sea and land ; the growth 
of grass and trees ; the first circles of the sun, moon, and stars 
in the heavens; the new-born seasons; the creation of living 
creatures ; the birth of man in God’s image; the gift of the 
supremacy into his hands; and the divine sentence upon each 
new “kind” as it arises, and finally upon the whole, that it is 
good,—are all so familiar to us, that we are apt to overlook the 
characteristic thought it contains that each lower nature refers 
upward to the next above it, and the highest created nature 
to God: the light to the heavens, the heavens to the sun, 
moon, and stars ; these to the earth ; the earth to the vegetable 
world ; this, again, to the animal world above it; this to man, 
who rules over it, and man to God. At what link can you 
stop in such a chain? What nature can you study, without 
seeking the key to it in that next superior? And if so, how 
shall it be possible to stop at the natural at all, or imagine 
that we can study fitly any order that is not supernatural and 
eternal? Earthly and human beauty can only be relative, 
after all, and do not deserve a moment’s attention, unless they 
symbolise a beauty that is absolute, perfect, and self-sustained. 
This revelation of the natural law of subordination of things 
and creatures is actually and not merely poetically true; and 
yet it naturally leads, of course, to an effort which could only 
be partially successful—to study the secrets of the Universe in 
God, in whose image man is made, and to suppose every thing 
absolutely hidden from us on which this direct communion 
with God throws no light. So far as spiritual life is concerned, 
this is the true order of study. He reveals his spirit to us di- 
rectly ; and without it nothing spiritual is intelligible at all. 
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And the method of the Hebrew poetry, therefore, presents thus 
far not only the Divine truth, but the only true approach to 
the spiritual secrets of human life. But on other sides of our 
life this is not so. Though spiritual truth is known first 
through the knowledge of God; and though, without knowing 
Him, all other truth is misseen and misconstrued,—yet, this key 
once gained, the range of its comprehension is indefinitely ex- 
tended by studying God in nature and humanity, instead of con- 
templating nature and humanity only in God. And as the life 
of the universe was regarded by the prophets of Israel only on 
this latter side, there was necessarily a large field which their 
imagination never visited and represented. The various works 
of creation were pronounced separately good, “each after its 
kind ;” but what those “ kinds” were in themselves, it was left 
to Gentile nations and other ages to study and describe. To 
the writer in the book of Genesis, the life of each kind was 
merged in that of the kind above it; all the lower world in 
man, and man in God. And the national poets uniformly 
pursued this line of thought: all that was purely human, and 
all which was below the human type, was used only as symbolic 
of something higher, if not wholly passed by as existing exclu- 
sively for the sake of that which was above it. 

And hence all the poetry of the Old Testament is true and 
divine at the expense of variousness of insight and breadth 
of sympathy. It is what we might call a heliocentric, as dis- 
tinguished from a geocentric, representation of life. The for- 
mer gives the true and absolute standard; but for that very 
reason cannot enter into the natural history of human errors 
and human individuality. If you would study the life of earth, 
you must leave your central position in the sun. The strange 
habits and ways of man cannot be mastered by communion 
only with the Spirit of God, though they cannot be understood 
at all without it. But the prophets, who were also the poets 
of Israel, were sent to announce and reveal the Light, not to 
study the winding avenues by which alone it could penetrate 
the human heart. 

Hence we do not see in their strains the uplifted eye of the 
suppliant half so vividly as the searching glance of the Eternal. 
Fascinated by the supernatural gaze of the Almighty, the pro- 
phet often so identifies himself with God that he forgets his 
own person, and speaks in the very name of Jehovah. The 
Psalmists, for example, are always vacillating between the first 
person and the third when they deliver the purposes of God. 
As they warm with their spiritual inspiration, they lose them- 
selves in the person of Him who inspires them, and then are 
again recalled to themselves. And the prophets habitually fall 
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into the same changing mode of address. “ Behold,” says Isaiah, 
“ [have taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling. ” “Twill 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the ‘mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” The prophet, as he writes, is no 
longer the child of Israel,—the holder himself of a cup of trem- 
bling,—a way-worn son of earth: he sees the high places of 
the earth far beneath his feet; he sees the cup of trembling 
held to the lips of others—he himself is sweeping the universe 
with the infinite gaze of God. 

This sublime characteristic of the Hebrew prophets, that 
they seem almost to forget their human centre of life in their 
effort to delineate divine truth, is strikingly illustrated in the 
frequent surrender of their private lives and affections, for the 
purpose of sculpturing, in a living symbol, on the mind of their 
nation the lesson that no mere words could have taught. How 
far can any human being now, even distantly, comprehend the 
state of mind in which Ezekiel must have lived when he acted 
thus under the Divine inspiration ¢ 


“Also the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, 
behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke : 
yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears run 
down. Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, bind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover 
not thy lips, and eat not the bread of men. So 1 spake unto the people 
in the morning: and at even my wife died; and I did in the morning 
as I was commanded. And the people said unto me, Wilt thou not tell 
us what these things are to us that thou doest so? Then I answered 
them, The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Speak unto the 
house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I will profane my 
sanctuary, the excellency of your strength, the desire of your eyes, and 
that which your soul pitieth; and your sons and your daughters whom | 
ye have left shall fall by the sword. And ye shall do as 1 have done; 
ye shall not cover your lips, nor eat the bread of men, And your tires 
shall be upon your heads, and your shoes upon your feet: ye shall not 
mourn nor weep ; but ye shall pine away for your iniquities, and mourn 
one toward another. Thus Ezekiel is unto you a sign : according to all 
that he hath done shall ye do: and when this cometh, ye shall know 
that I am the Lord God. Also thou son of man, shall it not be in the 
day when I take from them their strength, the joy of their glory, the 
desire of their eyes, and that whereupon they set their minds, their 
sons and their daughters, That he that escapeth in that day shall come 
unto thee, to cause thee to hear it with thine ears? In that day shall 
thy mouth be opened to him which is escaped, and thou shalt speak, 
and be no more dumb: and thou shalt be a sign unto them; and they 
shall know that I am the Lord.” 
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There is one great poem in the Hebrew Scriptures so_re- 
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markable and exceptional in every respect, that to pass over it 
without special comment, would be to disregard wilfully one of 
the principal phenomena from which every adequate apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics of the Old-Testament poetry should 
be derived—the drama of Job. We have reserved our remarks 
on it to the last, because we cannot but hold, with many of the 
highest critical authorities, that it is nearly the latest, as well 
as the only formally artistic, product of the poetic genius of 
the Jews. This, at least, is in intention, as well as in fact, a 
literary effort,—an attempt to present, and perhaps more or 
less to solve, in a dramatic form some of the highest problems 
of our spiritual life. It is the only important book in the Old 
Testament which is not closely interwoven with the real history 
and life of the nation,—which ‘stands apart as the single con- 
scious effort of imagination amid all the imaginative riches it 
contains. We believe that it marks in many ways the culmina- 
tion of the national genius, and the transition from the exclu- 
sively divine centre of the Hebrew poetic thought to the wider 
range of insight into Nature and Man, from the natural as well 
as the supernatural side, which was to succeed it. The very 
treatment of a divine theme under the human conditions of an 
imaginary drama, would alone appear to indicate this. The 
conflict with the narrowly Jewish conceptions of Providence 
which it contains, would also indicate it. The contemplative 
delight which the wonders of Nature and the mysteries of 
animal life arouse in the writer’s mind, and the minuteness 
with which they are painted, as well as the delineation of the 
inward perplexities of the spiritual life, all point to an origin in 
an age when that more genial appreciation of Nature and man 
which we perceive in the later prophecies bearing the name 
of Isaiah, had been carried even further. Moreover, as regards 
man himself, the whole argument turns on the subtle distinc- 
tion between that part of his nature which, finite and short- 
sighted though he is, yet gives him a right to claim a real 
affinity with God, and that part which finite and limited as it 
is, necessarily obscures his power of judgment. This is not a 
point which could well have been discussed in an early period 
of the Jewish literature. 

There is an evident effort throughout the drama to dis- 
tinguish the “creature” in Job from that “ spirit” in him which 
gives him aright to plead with God. The drama is usually un- 
derstood as a mere exposure of the false view which makes cala- 
mity a certain index of the wrath of God and therefore of guilt. 
This, no doubt it is; but it is also much more. It is a discus- 
sion of the mystery of God’s relation to man, and to the lower 
universe. There is an effort, we believe, in the poem to show 
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that man is related to God in two ways,—as a spiritual being, 
and as a creature. As a spiritual being, he may justify himself 
and speak what God himself cannot override, and will certainly 
affirm: as a creature, he is in complete ignorance of the lot it 
may be right for the Ruler of the universe to assign him ; since 
he only can judge who sees the universe as a whole, who moves 
the very springs of its life. He cannot, and ought not, to ac- 
cuse Providence of injustice in any external lot He may send, 
unless he could undertake to wield the whole scheme of Pro- 
vidence in his place; then, and then only, might he “disannul” 
God’s judgment, and condemn Him in order “to establish his 
own righteousness.” The ignorant creature is wrong in criticis- 
ing the acts of the Creator; but the spirit of the man is right in 
asserting the absolute character of his highest spiritual convic- 
tions against any array of external arguinent. Job is sustained 
in his assertion that though his body should be destroyed, yet a 
living Redeemer should vindicate his inward purity ; he is sus- 
tained in reiterating, “God forbid that I should justify you till 
I die: I will not remove mine integrity from me ; my righteous- 
ness will I hold fast, and will not let it go ;” he is sustained in 
holding fast by the judgment of his spirit on his own actions, 
for that is ajudgment with full knowledge: but he is condemned 
for judging God’s outward conduct to him by any standard 
whatever ; since in so doing he judges by “ words without 
knowledge,” seeing that the knowledge requisite for such judg- 
ment would be the omniscience of the Creator himself. The 
argument is illustrated with the fullest delineation of the mys- 
tery of nature,—and the broadest contrast between the narrow 
circle of spiritual knowledge and independence really reserved to 
man, and to man alone,—and the utter incompetence of man to 
wield a single attribute of Providence either over his own world 
or that of the lower creation. How minute and full of natural- 
istic observation, and artistic admiration is the treatment of the 
order of Nature, the following passage will adequately show : 


“Gavest thou wings and feathers to the ostrich? which leaveth 
her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust; and forgetteth 
that the foot of man may crush them, or that the wild-beast may break 
them. She is hardened against her young ones, as though they were 
not hers: her labour is in vain without fear ; because God hath de- 
prived her of wisdom, neither hath he imparted to her understanding. 
What time she lifteth herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his 
rider. Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength : he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
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The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” 


This deeper insight into the natural constitution and beauty 
of the universe, and complete disavowal of all power on the 
part of man to form any judgment upon it, is especially re- 
markable as compared with the bold justification of the spiri- 
tual participation of human nature in one of the attributes,of 
God. It proves that the Hebrew poet had already distin- 
guished between the direct knowledge of God’s Spirit which 
spiritual communion gives, and the indirect knowledge of his 
mysterious ways which can only be gained by a study of those 
ways. It shows that he had mastered the conviction, that to 
neglect the study of the natural mysteries of the universe leads 
to an arrogant and illicit intrusion of moral and spiritual 
assumptions into a different world,—in a word, to the false in- 
ferences of Job’s friends as to his guilt, and his own equally 
false inference as to the injustice of God. 

Here, then, we have the Hebrew imagination in a state of 
transition. It is still occupied, almost entirely, with the divine 
side of creation,—the holiness and omnipotence of God, and the 
feebleness of man ; but already a sincere admiration for natural 
life, and power, and beauty, begins to be seen; and humanity 
asserts its own share in the life of the divine righteousness in 
clearer tones than in any of the older prophets. In short, that 
unique type of poetry, which is expressed and symbolised in 
the tradition of Jacob’s dream, is beginning to disappear. In 
all the characteristic poetry of Israel man seems to lie enve- 
loped in the darkness of earth; yet with a stream of superna- 
tural radiance cast upon him from that opening in the heavens 
above through which forms of light ascend and descend. For 
the rest, the heaven is dark with the clouds which veil Omni- 
potence, and the earth has no proper radiance of its own; while 
the grandeur of the effect is heightened by the Rembrandt-like 
contrast of light and shadow. In the later Isaiah, and the 
great poem of Job, this startling narrowness and intensity of 
effect is visibly on the decline. The clouds of Omnipotence 
begin to break ; the intrinsic beauty of Nature begins to be 
more closely associated with the spiritual lights of heaven, and 
humanity especially to have a distinct standing-point and ra- 
diance of its own. From this time the marvellously unique 
poetry of Israel ceases, and ceases never to be revived. But 
the supernacuralism which it discerned so vividly as brooding 
over the early world does not cease with it. It has transmuted 
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for ever the pure naturalism of Greek poetry. And now no 
modern poet can ever become really great who does not feel 
and reproduce in his writings the characteristic difference be- 
tween that mild inner light which “lightens every man that 
cometh into the world,” which grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength, and that which, descending sud- 
denly from God upon the startled conscience, makes us ex- 
claim: “How dreadful is this place ! this is no other than the 
house of God; this is the gate of heaven.” 





Art. IX.—JOHN STUART MILL. 


Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and Histori- 
cal; reprinted chiefly from the Edinburgh and Westminster Re- 
views. By John Stuart Mill. In 2 vols. J. W. Parker. 1859. 


BOTANICAL students, more than thirty years ago, turning over 
the leaves of the English Flora, encountered the frequent name 
of J. S. Mill, as an authority for the habitat or the varieties of 
flowers. Before the earliest of these papers was written, the 
author, stripling as he must then have been, was already known 
to distinguished men as a faithful observer of nature. A holiday 
walk through the lanes and orchards of Kent, which would have 
yielded to most youths a week’s frolic and a bag of apples, filled 
his tin box with the materials of a naturalist’s reputation. No- 
thing short of the same method of severe earnestness, carried 
through the whole intellectual training, and interpolating no- 
thing between the child and the man, can well have formed 
the most elaborated mind of our age, and presented it almost 
complete at its first appearance. These volumes, indeed, bring 
to our recollection many an essay which, though not thought 
worthy to be included in their contents, would bear biographi- 
cal testimony to the early richness and variety of the author's 
attainments. Nor was he thrown into this wide and hetero- 
geneous culture without an organising clue. In the analytical 
psychology of the elder Mill he inherited an instrument of great 
power for the logical reduction and systematic grasp of all know- 
ledge: and his belief in it and mastery over it were complete. 
Limit as we may the pretensions of the Hartleyan doctrine, it 
affords an incomparable discipline for the first stage of philo- 
sophical reflection; and, from the fascination which it invariably 
exercises over young intellects, its discipline is unsparingly and 
spontaneously applied. Its first principles easily pass unchal- 
lenged in the sensational years of life, ere the finer and deeper 
shades of inward consciousness have emerged. Its chemistry of 
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ideas actually explains so many marvellous transformations, and 
seems potentially competent to so much more, that we readily go 
into captivity to it at an age when ingenuity of process is more 
impressive to us than truth and precision of result. It has often 
exercised a profound influence over minds that, at a later stage, 
have been determined to violent reaction against it: as in the case 
of Coleridge, who named his first son after Hartley, and slept with 
the Observations on Man under his pillow. And of all the writers 
of this school, the most enchaining and irresistible is James Mill, 
whose Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind has always 
appeared to us a masterpiece of close and subtle exposition, to 
be dissented from, if you please, in its assumptions and conclu- 
sions, but rarely to be broken in the midst. Did the facts of 
consciousness stand as he represents them, his method would 
work. He satisfactorily explains—the wrong human nature. The 
mental gymnastic, however, involved in the study of such a 
work is invigorating, and gives command over a kind of psycho- 
logical calculus to which innumerable problems yield. Furnished 
with this, our author tried its application over the widened field 
of his own generation and the richer resources of his own na- 
ture: and we are recalled to his first tentatives in the present 
republication. 

The cold rigour of the elder Mill concealed from the world 
the extent of his literary knowledge; and when, now and then, 
he supported his political doctrines from the Republic of Plato, 
or dropped a tributary phrase to the genius of that philosopher, 
people attributed it to some freak of pedantry, and almost dis- 
puted the right of a “Benthamite” to such an uncongenial 
admiration. What was begrudged to the father was freely con- 
ceded to the son, whose susceptibilities were believed to have 
an ampler range, who was known to have scholarship as well as 
science, and whose Platonic studies told not on his dialectic 
only, but on his style. He encountered, and to his true honour 
he vanquished, the greatest trial that can meet the young phi- 
losopher at the outset of his career, viz. the extravagant ex- 
pectations and loud-whispered praises of an intellectual coterie, 
accustomed to abuse and confident of triumph. Elderly prophets 
who had been stoned in their day fixed their eyes upon him as 
a sort of Utilitarian Messiah, who would take away the reproach 
of the school. Could he not gracefully discuss poetry with the 
poet, and art with the artist? Had he not an appreciative in- 
sight into the earlier philosophies, which Bentham could only 
laugh at and caricature? Was he not surely destined, by his 
high sympathies with heroic forms of character, to give the 
hereditary doctrine a nobler interpretation, and rescue it from 
the ignorant imputation of selfishness? That a young writer, in 
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whose hearing these things were continually said or implied, 
should disappoint no prediction contained in them, is a rare 
evidence of moral as well as intellectual strength. The narrow- 
ness and perversities which had brought the Utilitarian Radicals 
into disrepute, never, from the first, appeared in him. There 
was even, we should say, a conscious revolt from them, an over- 
anxious care to avoid them, and a deliberate set of the will to 
apprehend the opposite point of view, and feel whatever truth 
and beauty lay around it. It was from some feeling of this kind, 
and especially from a determination to disown the Bowring type 
of Benthamism, that the London Review arose in 1835, under 
the guarantee of our author's intellect and Sir William Moles- 
worth’s purse; and the review of Professor Sedgwick’s Discourse 
with which it opened, though unsparing—not to say arrogant— 
as a manifesto against the rhetorical ethics of the Cambridge 
geologist, makes not a few concessions on the other side; it 
cheerfully surrenders Paley, and cautiously guards its defence 
of Locke; and shows a sensitiveness equally alive to the non- 
sense of opponents and the shortcomings of friends. So strongly 
are the papers of the next four or five years marked by the 
apparent resolution to escape from party one-sidedness, that they 
have almost an eclectic character,—with its usual accompani- 
ment, an actual overbalance of candour in favour of rejected 
schemes of thought. The masterly article on Bentham certainly 
occasioned not a little flutter of displeasure among his thorough- 
going admirers, while the corresponding paper on Coleridge was 
welcomed by his disciples as a conciliatory and generous ad- 
vance. Both of them, it is true, were written for the benefit of 
the author’s own party: and the former therefore naturally be- 
came a criticism, corrective of what was amiss at home; the 
latter an exposition, reporting what truth might be fetched in 
from abroad: and the balance cannot be expected to hang as 
even as if he had been teaching each party how to take the 
measure of its own hero. Still it is evident that he rose from 
the study of Coleridge’s writings with an admiration powerfully 
moved; that they first transferred him from an abstract to an 
historical theory of politics; and that, in exhibiting the specu- 
lative outline of these writings, he felt half-ashamed of the radical 
allies for whose instruction he performed the task. This schooling 
of himself into appreciation of a Conservative philosophy was not 
altogether acceptable to the veterans of his party ; but it obtained 
for him a hearing where their voices could not effectually pene- 
trate, and established literary communication between lines of 
thought previously closed against each other. And his influence 
as a writer, measured in its intensity and its kind, was singularly 
complete at once—none of his larger productions having pro~ 
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duced, it is probable, a deeper impression than the three great 
essays to which we have referred. This, indeed, is no more than 
the tribute due to the early balance and maturity of his powers. 
There is something almost preternatural in the singular even- 
ness of these Dissertations and Discussions,—the produce of a 
quarter of a century,—scarcely betraying growth, because re- 
quiring none; and indicating not less severity of logic, and 
sharpness of statement, and authority of manner, in the first 
pages than in the last, And a higher quality than any of these, 
and equally apparent throughout, the more honourably dis- 
tinguishes our author because personal to himself, and by no 
means habitual in his school, or indeed in any party connec- 
tion,-—we mean a deliberate intellectual conscientiousness, which, 
scorning to take advantage of accidental weakness, will even help 
an opponent to develop his strength, that none but the real and 
decisive issue may be tried. That our author is always successful 
in this we cannot indeed profess to believe; but we are convinced 
he always means it, and never misses it, unless through the in- 
voluntary limits of his mental sympathies. 

These limits, however, cannot fail to assert themselves, in 
spite of the most elaborate culture. A catholic intellect is not 
to be created by resolve; and, notwithstanding his wish to in- 
terpret between “ Benthamites” and “ Coleridgians,” Mr. Mill 
has still left the chasm between them without a bridge, and 
found neither wing nor way for bringing them together. He 
effected the exchange of one or two political ideas; borrowed 
the vindication of a “ Clerisy,” or endowed speculative class; 
enlarged the radical definition of the functions of the State; 
favoured, with St. Simon as well as Coleridge, the search for 
‘* Ideas,” as well as Facts in History; qualified the austerities 
of Political Economy with a tinge of Socialistic humanities; and 
balanced the conception of Progress with that of Order. But 
these modifications were torn from their connection and taken 
over to the Bentham side without their root: fruits, as it were, 
plucked from the orchard of the Highgate philosopher and 
stowed away in the store-closet of St. James’s Park, sure to be 
consumed in a season and to be reproductive of no more. <Ac- 
cordingly, the sociological doctrine, whose first elements were 
taken from Coleridge, completed itself under the inspiration of 
Comte. We do not say that this interweaving of opposite in- 
gredients prejudges the truth and unity of the doctrine; but if 
the parts do cohere in one vital organism, it can only be by 
grafting anew: and one or other has left its stem, to grow apart 
no less than before. In fact, it was only in particular results, 
never in fundamental principle, that our author deemed approxi- 
mation possible. For himself, he surrendered no inch of his 
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footing on the old ground of the “ Experience-philosophy ” and 
the “ Utilitarian Ethics,” and only aimed to enlarge its imper- 
fect survey, and complete the edifice which had been partially 
raised upon it. This he has accomplished over a vast portion of 


the field, and his labours (with those of Mr. Austin in another 


department) have so far, we believe, consummated the possibili- 
ties of the system which they represent. It has attained an 
unexampled completeness and refinement; its subtlest correc- 
tions have been applied; its inmost resources have been strained ; 
and now, more than ever, it ought adequately to meet the 
intellectual and moral exigencies of life. That it really covers 
the whole breadth of human want our author doubtless believes; 
yet the tone of his writings leaves a singular impression of 
melancholy and unrest. He seems rather to be making the best 
of the human lot as it is, than to find it worthy of a wise man’s 
welcome. With a firm hand he draws the prohibitory circle 
which limits our knowledge to the field of experience, and con- 
centrates a steady eye on his survey within it; yet not without 
glances of thought,—pathetic in their very anger,—towards the 
dark horizon of necessity and nescience around. Balanced and 
courteous as he is, it is always with a certain sharpness and 
irritation that he turns in that direction, and says, “ Why look 
there? there is nothing to be seen.” And his moral discontent 
with the world is still more marked and more depressing than 
the speculative: his admirations spending themselves, and with 
fastidious scantiness, on what is wholly out of reach—on Greek 
polities, that have passed out of reality, and on socialistic, that 
are doubtfully destined to arrive at it; and his dislikes increas- 
ing as the objects are nearer hone—England being more stupid 
than France, and the decorous middle class the meanest of all. 
Out of sympathy with society as it is, and with languid hopes of 
what it is to be, our author seems to sit apart, with genial pity 
for the multitudes below him, with disdain of whatever is around 
him, and in silence of any thing above him. No one would be- 
lieve beforehand that a writer so serene and even, not to say 
cold, could affect the reader with so much sadness. You fall into 
it, without knowing whence it comes. All the lights upon his 
page are intellectual, breaking from a deep reserve of moral 
gloom. 

~The great mass of Mr. Mill’s labour has been devoted to 
what may be termed the middle ground of human thought, be- 
low the primary data which reason must assume, and short of 
the applied science which has practice for its end. At the upper 
limit shunning the original postulates of all knowledge, and at 
the lower its concrete results, he has addressed himself to its 
intermediary processes, and determined the methods for work- 
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ing out derivative but still general truths. Does he treat of the 
investigation of Nature? he takes it up to the highest laws of 
phenomena, irrespective of the hypothesis of an ulterior source. 
Does he define the range of Logic? it is the science of proof, 
dealing only with the inference of secondary truths, not the 
science of belief, which would include also the list of first truths. 
Does he explain the business of Ethics? it is to appraise and 
classify voluntary actions by their consequences, not to scruti- 
nise them ia their springs. This avoidance of the initial stage, 
this banishment of it into another field, is perfectly legitimate, 
in order to bring each inquiry within manageable limits; and 
leaves in every instance a body of researches which, in their 
independent prosecution, yield results of immense value and 
interest. A perfectly serviceable logic of the inductive sciences 
may be constructed, without settling the metaphysics of causa- 
tion; and of the deductive procedure, without determining the 
original premises of all thought. And a treatise on morals, 
which should establish methods of estimate for human actions 
and dispositions, founded on their personal and social tendency, 
would contribute, if not the more important, at least the larger 
half of a complete body of Ethical doctrine. Political Economy 
is not even in contact with any ultimate metaphysics at all, and 
can only be taken up and treated as a mid-way science, worked 
out, indeed, deductively, as our author has most ably shown, 
but only from hypothetical premises, special to itself, and not 
pretending to any unqualified, much less a-priori truth. It lies, 
therefore, unreservedly within the grasp of Mr. Mill’s habitual 
method; and has accordingly been treated by him, we should 
say, with mastery more indisputable and complete than any 
other subject which he has touched. That he has somewhat 
relaxed the severity of abstract deduction maintained by James 
Mill and Senior; that he has gone beyond the rigid border of the 
science, and laid open to the eye and heart some neighbouring 
fields of social speculation; that in demonstrating natural laws 
he so amply dwells on the conditions of their adjustment to 
human well-being,—may be complained of by closet doctri- 
naires, may actually render his book less fit for a student’s 
manual; but, in our opinion, gives a wise latitude to researches 
whose interest will always lie chiefly in their applications. The 
problems of Political Economy are peculiarly amenable to an in- 
tellect like our author’s, whose characteristics are rather French 
than English ;—sharp apprehension of whatever can be rounded 
off as a finished whole in thought; analytic adroitness in re- 
solving a web of tangled elements, and measuring their value 
in the construction; reasoning equal to any computation by 
linear coérdinates, though not readily flowing into the organic 
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freedom of a living dialectic; remarkable skill in laying out his 
subject symmetrically before the eye, and presenting its succes- 
sive parts in clear and happy lights. No one has more success- 
fully caught the fortunate gift of the French men-of-letters,—— 
the art of making readers think better of their own under- 
standing and less awfully of the topics discussed. It is seldom 
possible to read many pages of a German philosopher without 
suspecting yourself a fool: and even if you conquer your first 
despair, if you struggle and climb on, and make good your 
footing as you ascend, you are desired to look down so many 
frightful precipices and abysses on either side, that the thin 
ridge of science seems but precarious protection across the 
yawning nescience. French politeness takes far better care 
of your nerves, smooths and rolls your path into a gravel- 
walk, beguiles you into every ascent above your level, plants 
the abysses out of sight with a laurel screen, and persuades 
you that you are at the top just where the landscape is clearest 
and you are still far below the clouds. This exclusive taste for 
the positive and wholly visible, this ingenuity in conducting to 
the best points of view, and this ~ -ulty of lucidly exhibiting 
it, our author pre-eminently possesses; and in the treatment of 
Political Economy these aptitudes are available with all their 
benefits and without the slightest drawback. 

Logic and Ethics, however, lie at a much less distance from 
metaphysical reflection; and, indeed, can be cut away from it 
only by an artifice of arrangement. So far as they admit of the 
separation, and their body of doctrine stands unaffected by 
the metaphysical assumptions which are left outside, so far we 
think Mr. Mill's strength as great here as elsewhere; and it is 
great precisely in proportion as his middle ground is more or 
less nearly adequate. In Ethics he has aimed at no more than 
the rescue of the “principle of utility” from misapprehension 
and obloquy. The positive side of his vindication, legitimating 
the use in morals of a canon of “consequences,” he has made 
good. The negative side, excluding appeal to the authority of 
any internal rule, and resolving conscience into a reflection of 
the accidental sentiments of others, appears to us entirely to 
fail. In Logie, his exposition, considered as an organon, an ana- 
lysis of method, a conspectus of rules for the interpretation of 
phenomena and the discovery of laws, is almost an exhaustive 
manual of procedure for the present state of science. But con- 
sidered as a philosophy, giving the ultimate rationale of the 
intellectual processes it describes, it leaves us, we confess, alto- 
gether unsatisfied. Could he really have maintained a metaphy- 
sical neutrality,—could he have simply cut off and doesiael out 


of view the a-priori top of logic, the causal postulate of nature, 
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and the inner datum of morals,—could he have carried out his 
work lower down without reference to them,—our obligation to 
him would have been scarcely qualified. But this was impossible. 
There are certain points of his field at which the omitted topics 
cannot be ignored; and here, unfortunately, our author's origi- 
nal silence is exchanged for direct denial: we know no a-priori 
truths; no causation beyond phenomenal conditions; no inner 
moral rule. Not only do these negations necessarily descend 
upon our author’s middle ground, and affect a portion of his 
conclusions in detail, but they express in him, as they must in 
every man, the grand lines in the whole configuration of his 
mind. Some of the directions which they take we will attempt 
to trace. 

First, then, Mr. Mill is faithful to his antecedents in the 
fundamental question of all philosophy: “ What is it possible 
for us to know?” His answer is, “ We can know nothing but 
phenomena.” In his article on Coleridge, he both presents the 
problem and records his reply: 


“Every consistent scheme of philosophy requires as its starting- 
point a theory respecting the sources of human knowledge, and the 
objects which the human faculties are capable of taking cognisance of. 
The prevailing theory in the eighteenth century, on this most compre- 
hensive of questions, was that proclaimed by Locke, and commonly 
attributed to Aristotle—that all knowledge consists of generalisations 
from experience. Of nature, or any thing whatever external to our- 
selves, we know, according to this theory, nothing, except the facts 
which present themselves to our senses, and such other facts as may, 
by analogy, be inferred from these. There is no knowledge a priori; 
no truths cognisable by the mind’s inward light, and grounded on in- 
tuitive evidence. Sensation, and the mind’s consciousness of its own 
acts, are not only the exclusive sources, but the sole materials of our 
knowledge. From this doctrine, Coleridge, with the German philoso- 
phers since Kant (not to go further back), and most of the English 
since Reid, strongly dissents. He claims for the human mind a ca- 
pacity, within certain limits, of perceiving the nature and properties 
of ‘Things in themselves.’ He distinguishes in the human intellect two 
faculties, which, in the technical language common to him with the 
Germans, he calls Understanding and Reason. The former faculty judges 
of phenomena, or the appearances of things, and forms generalisations 
from these; to the latter it belongs, by direct intuition, to perceive 
things, and recognise truths, not cognisable by our senses. The per- 
ceptions are not indeed innate, nor could ever have been awakened in 
us without experience; but they are not copies of it; experience is not 
their prototype, it is only the occasion by which they are irresistibly 
suggested. The experiences in nature excite in us, by an inherent law, 
ideas of those invisible things which are the causes of the visible ap- 


pearances, and on whose laws those appearances depend: and we then 
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perceive that these things must have pre-existed to render the appear- 
ances possible ; just as (to use a frequent illustration of Coleridge’s) we 
see before we know that we have eyes;sbut when once this is known 
to us, we perceive that eyes must have pre-existed to enable us to see. 
Among the truths which are thus known a priori, by occasion of expe- 
rience, but not themselves the subjects of experience, Coleridge includes 
the fundamental doctrines of religion and morals, the principles of 
mathematics, and the ultimate laws even of physical nature; which he 
contends cannot be proved by experience, though they must necessarily 
be consistent with it, and would, if we knew them perfectly, enable us 
to account for all observed facts, and to predict all those which are as 
yet unobserved” (vol. i. pp. 403-405). 


Our author's verdict on this question is given in these words: 


“We here content ourselves with a bare statement of our opinion. 
It is that the truth, on this much-debated question, lies with the school 
of Locke and of Bentham. The nature and laws of things in themselves, 
and the hidden causes of the phenomena which are the objects of ex- 
perience, appear to us radically inaccessible to the human faculties. We 
see no ground for believing that any thing can be the object of our 
knowledge except our experience, and what can be inferred from our 
experience by the analogies of experience itself; nor that there is any 
idea, feeling, or power in the human mind, which in order to account 
for it requires that its origin should be referred to any other source. 
We are therefore at issue with Coleridge on the central idea of his 
philosophy” (vol. i. p. 409). 


Were it our purpose to discuss this problem with Mr. Mill, 
instead of simply tracing its bearings upon his scheme of thought, 
we should require a much more precise statement of it than we 
find in the foregoing passage, in which the association (however 
qualified) of Locke and Aristotle, as giving the same suffrage in 
reply to the same question,—the classification of Kant with the 
ontologists, and the indiscriminate reference of more recent 
“ German philosophers” to the same side,—indicate, under the 
form of histerical error, no less loose a conception of the oppo- 
site theses than of the advocacy arrayed on either hand. Aris- 
totle was just as much a realist as Plato, though he made the 
realities accessible to us by a different path. Kant was the 
great iconoclast who discredited all objective entities as idols of 
the mind; and till the reaction under Schelling, there was no 
claim of any knowledge of “ Things in themselves.” . In order 
to present the matter in a clearer form, we must disengage 
from each other two aspects of this problem, the ancient, and 
the modern; the identification of which by English writers is 
the source of endless confusion. Among the Greek schools, the 
rivalry between the real and the phenomenal, between “ Things 
as they absolutely are,” and Things as they relatively appear, 
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was fought out, not on the field of our cognitive faculties, but 
in the open Kosmos. It was a question, not of knowledge, but 
of being; not logical, referring to the limits of thought, but 
metaphysical, concerning the constitution of existence. Instead 
of shaping itself into the form, “Can we get to know any enti- 
ties, or must we be content with phenomena?” it asked, “Are 
there any entities to be known, or only regiments of phenomena ?” 
In the view of one party, time and space comprised nothing but 
an eternal genesis of appearance out of appearance,—wave upon 
wave, with no abiding deep below. In the view of the other, 
the succession of phenomena was but the superficial expression, 
the momentary and relative activity of substantive objects and 
permanent potencies behind, which formed the constancies of 
the universe, and organically belonged to its unity. By neither 
party was man set over against the universe to look at it across 
an interval, as subject facing object. By both he was regarded 
as himselfa part and product of the Kosmos, involved in the 
same problem, included in the same fate. Its constitution, what- 
ever it were, spread into him and reappeared there in miniature, 
and with no modification except that of cropping-up into con- 
sciousness and emerging from simple being into being known. 
Phenomena, entering us, turned up in the shape of sersations; 
entities, if there were any, in the shape of rational thought, of 
ideas remotest from sense,—of the true, the beautiful, the good. 
If in the makrokosm around there was more than phenomena, 
the personal mikrokosm could not but repeat the ‘le and show 
these évra in our intellectual history. If, on the other hand, 
phenomena were all, then in us also there could be only sensa- 
tions and their metamorphoses. It thus lay in the very genius 
of the ancient philosophy that the problem of knowledge should 
be subordinate to the problem of deing,—the mere shadow or 
reverberation of it in our little grotto of consciousness; and that 
it should be judged downward, from the great circle to the little. 
That there could be any failure of concentric arrangement,— 
any misfit between existence and thought,—that if there were 
the real as well as the seeming, it could remain incognisable,— 
never occurred to the earliest representatives of this controversy. 
None were sceptics of realistic knowledge, except in virtue of a 
prior scepticism of real being. Aristotle certainly had no such 
scepticism; and his controversy with Plato never touched the 
question whether we had ontological knowledge, but only the 
question how we had it. Plato explained it by identifying the 
objective ideals embodied in natural kinds with our subjective 
general ideas of the intellectual constitution of the universe : its 
hierarchy of essential types came up into conscious forms on the 
responding theatre of our reason; so that we could read its 
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entities straight off, in virtue of our sympathetic share in the 
thoughts incarnated within it. For this doctrine of immediate 
fellowship of reason with its realities, Aristotle substituted a 
path of gradual approach to them: declaring that, while Nature 
developed itself deductively, thinking itself out into actuality 
from the general to the particular, and thence to the individual, 
we must trace the same line regressively, beginning with the 
sensible which is next to us, and ascending to the universals 
which are furthest. But this difference from Plato as to the 
method of knowledge, involved no difference as to the things 
known. The goal of reason was the same for both—the appre- 
hension of real and ultimate entities. The thing known by the 
consciousness within us, itself lay in the world without us. This 
example shows that the denial of “ a-priori ideas” carries with 
it no denial of ontological knowledge. 

In modern times, from causes which we cannot stop to trace, 
this problem has been taken in the inverse order. The battle 
between the real and the phenomenal has been removed from 
the Kosmical to the Human theatre, and fought out on the en- 
closure of our faculties. Without prejudging the contents of 
existence, it has been asked,—* How far do our cognitive powers 
go? Are they fitted up in adaptation to phenomena alone? or 
does their competency reach to substantive being as well?” It 
has been supposed easier to stop at home and measure the 
knowing subject, than to pass out and determine the known 
object ; and accordingly a Logical critique of Man has taken the 
place of a Metaphysical estimate of Nature. Such a critique 
(supposing that we have resources for conducting it), in giving 
us the measure of ourselves, gives us the measure of our world. 
Either our faculties will prove equal to the problem on both its 
sides; and then we shall stand where Plato and Aristotle left 
us: or will turn out blind to all except the phenomenal sphere ; 
and then whatever else may lurk behind will be to us as though 
it were not, and the negation of knowledge will demand the 
non-affirmation of being. The alternative can be decided only 
by psychological self-scrutiny. Is the verdict given in favour 
of our ontological capacity? it can only be on the ground that, 
besides our mere sensations and their associated vestiges, we 
find in us an independent order of ideas, carrying with them 
intuitive beliefs affirmative of existence other than phenomenal, 
and no less entitled to confidence than the susceptibilities of 
sense. Is the verdict, on the other hand, a negative one? It 
may rest upon either of two pleas. The independent testimony 
of the Ideas of Reason may be denied, by resolving them back 
into elaborated traces of sensation. Or, again, their originality 
and intuitive character being allowed, they may be referred to the 
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mere mould or configuration of our mental constitution, inevitable 
for us, but not on that account declaring itself necessary in 
nature; with authority, therefore, merely subjective, and des- 
titute of all objective validity. It is on the former of these two 
pleas that Mr. Mill, in common with the whole school of Locke, 
takes his stand; while the latter is the ground assumed by 
Kant and his disciples. The same sceptical conclusion belongs 
to both: and the difference as to the.analysis of the knowing 
powers involves no difference as to the things known, or rather, 
not known. This example shows that the affirmation of “a- 
cee ideas” carries with it no affirmation of ontological know- 
edge. 

A problem imperfectly conceived cannot be effectively ar- 
gued; and no “ Coleridgian,” it is probable, ever felt himself hit 
by our author's occasional reasonings against him. The keen 
aim and the steady hand are of no avail where there is an optical 
displacement of the thing aimed at. Be his polemic, however, 
against the opposite doctrine what it may, our present purpose 
is to track through his philosophy the vestiges of his own. Is 
our knowledge limited to phenomena? Then we must part 
with our mathematical entities,—Space, the a-priori ground of 
geometry,—Time, of successive counting, or number,—with the 
necessary Infinitude of both. We know them only in the 
limited samples of experience, as attributes of body and empti- 
ness, of events and feelings, over an indefinite field. And the 
pure geometric figures, with the properties they involve, instead 
of being truer than Nature, are false copies of physical forms, 
yielding only approximate inferences, whose boasted “ neces- 
sity” is nothing but dependence on inaccurate hypothesis. We 
must part also with our Metaphysical entities,—Substance, as 
the ground of Attributes, be it Matter, for the properties of 
nature without us, or Mind, for the phenomena of consciousness 
within us; Kind, as the real unity of essence looking through a 
plurality of individuals; Cause, as a principle of dynamic origi- 
nation, or more than the aggregate of phenomenal conditions. 
We must part with our Religious and Moral entities,—God, 
whether as transcendent cause of the universe, or Mind through- 
out it, or living Light of human Conscience; and all the ideal 
meanings in nature and life, whether owned as final causes by 
Science, or caught as the inner expressiveness of things by the 
intuition of Art. This copious surrender of natural beliefs is 
the inevitable consequence of the primary assumption; it is 
shared with our author by the Nominalist Divines of Oxford ; 
and is no further special to him, than in the unwavering con- 
sistency and absence of self-deception with which he carries it 
out. Hence his contempt,—the more unsparing from its pro- 
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fessing to spare,—for the recognition of purpose in nature; ex- 
ressed in sentences like this: “ Upon this peg he” (i.e. Pro- 
essor Sedgwick) “appends a dissertation on the evidences of 
design in the universe; a subject on which much originality was 
not to be hoped for, and the nature of which may be allowed to 
protect feebleness from any severity of comment” (vol. i. p. 105). 
And similar is his impatience of any expression of wonder : 
** And here he” (Professor Sedgwick again) “ begins by wonder- 
ing. It is a common propensity of writers on natural theology 
to erect every thing into a wonder. They cannot consider the 
greatness and wisdom of God, once for all, as proved, but think 
themselves bound to be finding fresh arguments for it in every 
chip or stone: and they think nothing a proof of greatness un- 
less they can wonder at it; and, to most minds, a wonder ex- 
plained is a wonder no longer” (vol. i. p. 105). It is curious to 
compare these scornful words with the maxim of Bacon,*— 
“ Admiratio est semen sapientie ;” with the statement of Aris- 
totle,+ that Wonder is the primitive philosophical impulse; with 
the graceful saying of Plato,{—* It is a happy genealogy which 
makes Jris the daughter of Thaumas,”—i.e. which treats the mes- 
senger of the Gods,—the winged thought that passes to and fro 
between heaven and earth, and brings them into communion, 
—as the child of Wonder: “for this,” he says, “is the special 
sentiment of the philosopher, nor has his pursuit any other 
source.” The truth is, Mr. Mill expresses here, as in all else, 
the characteristics of the strictly scientific mind, whose work is 
done and whose contentment is attained when the order of 
phenomena is fully determined, and no premonition of the future 
remains to be gathered from the scheme of the past. Were this 
the end of Philosophy, as it is the end of Science, his view 
would be complete. 

But not only, in our author’s opinion, is our knowledge li- 
mited to phenomena. Among phenomena we can know only the 
internal—our own sensations, thoughts, emotions. The whole 
objective world vanishes under his analysis: first, its substan- 
tive pretensions; then, even its attributive. What do we know 
of matter ?—nothing but its properties. What do we know of 
its properties?—nothing but the sensations they give us. An 
object is no more than an associated group of qualities, the 
enumeration of which exhausts what we have to say of it. A 
quality is no more than an assumed and unknown source of 
some affection of sense: so that not only does the hot, round, 
bright sun evade us ; its heat, its form, its light evade us too; 
and we are aware only of a co-existent warmth and visual dazzle 


* De Augmentis Scient. lib, i, Montagu, vol. viii. p. 8. 
t Metaph. i. 2. } Theeet. 155. 
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of the circular.kind. The third chapter of the System of Logic 
(book i.) expounds this doctrine with great clearness and ampli- 
tude. In substitution for the ten categories of Aristotle,* Mr. 
Mill distributes all “nameable things ”—all possible objects of 
thought and speech—into four classes, viz. : 


“1st. Feelings or States of Consciousness. 

2d. The Minds which experience those feelings. 

3d, The Bodies, or external objects, which excite certain of those 
feelings, together with the powers or properties whereby they excite 
them. 

4th. The Successions and Co-existences, the Likenesses and Un- 
likenesses, between feelings or states of consciousness. Those relations,” 
it is added, “ when considered as subsisting between other things, exist 
in reality only between the states of consciousness which those things, if 
bodies, excite; if minds, either excite or experience” (Logie, vol. i. p. 83). 


Though the usages of language forbid our author to carry 
his reduction further, he gives us notice that the second and 
third terms are but sham categories, really resolvable into the 
first. Of “ Mind” we know only the “feelings or states of con- 
sciousness ;” of “ Body,” and its “ properties,” only the resulting 
“ feelings or states of consciousness” again. The existence of 
myself, except as “a series of feelings,’—the existence of any 
thing other than myself, except as the feigned and unknown 


* We are surprised that Mr. Mill should treat Aristotle’s list as an attempt to 
classify “ Nameable things,” and drive them up into their summa genera. A mere 
glance at the list corrects this common misconception. ‘ Nameable things” are 
the possible objects of thought; and consequently the “ Names” themselves, the 
possible subjects of propositions: and were these the matter divided, we should 
have in the Categories a classification of possible Sudjects, and in the Predicables, 
of possible Predicates, of propositions ;—a very instructive pair of logical results, 
but certainly not what Aristotle contemplated. Without going through the list, 
it is evident at once that several of its terms (e.g. mpdés 71, mov, wéte) do not 
represent any possible subjects of propositions. he assortment is in fact an 
enumeration, not of things signified by ames, but, as Aristotle himself distinctly 
explains, of all possible meanings of single Words,—including Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, and other relational words which are not Names at all. Regarded in this 
light, the catalogue is not indeed unexceptionable; but does not yield the utter 
absurdities which Mr. Mill naturally sees in it as a list of the most extensive 
classes into which things could be distributed. We are quite aware that Mr. 
Mill’s “ Nameable Things” are not limited to Subjects, but include also what is 
“capable of being predicated of other Things.” Even this extension, however, does 
not cover the ground of Aristotle’s Categories, (inasmuch as the relational words 
cannot be predicates any more than subjects,) while it disadvantageously trenches 
on the ground of the Predicables. In classifying the significant atoms of language, 
all mention of the two parts of the predicative relation is as yet intrusive, and is 
accordingly avoided by Aristotle. When we advance from the Accidence to the 
Syntax of Logic, we then want two new classifications: 1st, of Nameable things 
or possible Subjects ; adly, of Predicable things, or possible Predicates. From 
his running together of all these,—from his imperfect use of the distinction be- 
tween the extension and the comprehension of a term,—and from his removal of 
the adjective out of fa into dvoua, our author’s account of the “Import of Pro- 
positions” seems to us less luminous and satisfactory than any other part of his 
“System-of Logie.” 
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cause of sensations,—I have no title to affirm. Though the 
structure of human speech assumes them, it has no right to do 
so: and were it amenable to the true laws of our intelligence, 
it would leave us with only the first and fourth of the foregoing 
heads. We are thus shut up absolutely in Egoistic phenomena, 
without cognisance of any objective world beyond our own cir- 
cumference, or subjective axis at our own centre. This is un- 
qualified Idealism: the more so, because Mr. Mill does not stop 
with the assertion that, apart from their properties, we are igno- 
rant of the naiure of Matter and of Mind; but pronounces us 
ignorant of their existence. The phenomena to which we are 
limited are regarded by other philosophers as at least pheno- 
mena of something; by him, as phenomena of nothing. Berkeley 
himself did not remove the objective world and swallow it up in 
the subjective: he merely changed it from material into Divine, 
and left the Personal entities, of Man and God, undisturbed and 
alone with each other. And even Fichte, the most thorough- 
going of all Idealists, while taking every thing into the subject, 
still did not break the vessel of personality, and spill and scat- 
ter its living water into phenomenal spray. Our author goes 
further, and says: we know of nothing without; we know of 
only change within; and our whole cognitive life consists in 
= conscious comparison and orderly notice of our feelings and 
ideas. ; 

There is no part of Mr. Mill’s scheme of thought in which 
this idealistic theory of cognition does not make itself felt. It 
induces him, as a psychologist, to cancel the word Perception, 
and to deny that in the process it denotes there is any thing 
more than associated Sensations. When we seem to be carried 
out of ourselves and referred to a world beyond, we are in 
reality only referred from one of our own sensations to others,— 
from a single member of a cluster to the rest,—from what we 
actually feel in one sense to what, in suitable positions, we 
might simultaneously feel in another. When we attribute 
whiteness to snow, we say that a particular sensation of colour 
belongs to a group, the remainder of which,—a coldness, a soft- 
ness, a sparkle, &c.—are expressed by the word “snow.” It is 
co-existence of sensations, and nothing else, that we predicate. 
The extreme test of this doctrine is found in our apprehension 
of distance, form, and magnitude, If these can be stripped of 
their externality and resolved into modifications of self,—if they 
can be turned from synchronous relations in the space without 
us into successive feelings along the line of consciousness within 
us,—the Idealist has solved his hardest riddle. Our author has 
attempted this in reply to Mr. Samuel Bailey’s attack on Berke- 
ley’s “ Theory of Vision:” and, in spite of our good opinion of his 
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cause, we are not surprised that his arguments have failed to 
convince the Sheffield philosopher. The question is, How do 
we see things to be external to ourselves? and what is our be- 
lief in their ‘outness’? Mr. Bailey answers: It is an immediate 
intuition or revelation of the visual sense, requiring no other 
condition, Mr. Mill first answers: It is a mental judgment, 
consisting in the suggestion of tactual and muscular sensations 
by visual which have become associated with them in experience. 
But then, unfortunately, the tactual and muscular sensations 
are not external, whilst our quesitum is: so that the thing said 
to be “suggested” does not fit the case. To escape from this 
difficulty, Mr. Mill next remarks,—* What we regard as exter- 
nal is not the sensation, but the cause of the sensation,—the 
thing which by its presence is supposed to give rise to the sensa- 
tion: the coloured object, or the quality residing in that object 
which we term its colour” (vol. ii. p. 93). The “outness” then 
attaches to the “ object,” in distinction from the “sensation ;” to 
the object therefore not as seen, or as felt, but as “ supposed.” 
What then is this “supposition?” Does the visual impression 
suffice to occasion it? If so, nothing else than vision is wanted 
for the belief of “ outness,” and Mr. Bailey is right. Or, must 
the supposition of an object wait for the sensations of Touch? 
Then upon these, though not upon visual feeling, a belief in 
“outness” must attend,—an objective apprehension upon a sub- 
jective experience: and Touch differs from Vision, in carrying 
with it more than sensation. This psychological addition to sen- 
sation, in which Mr. Mill after all has to seek his “ outness,” 
is what is commonly called Perception by those who trust it. 
With him it is part and parcel of an unauthorised ‘‘supposition” 
respecting an objective source of our feelings; and is not owned 
under any name which assigns it valid authority. But though 
he describes it in disparaging terms, he cannot dispense with it, 
and really take us out of ourselves by any manipulation of in- 
ward sensations: and the only difference between him and Mr. 
Bailey’s disciples is this—that while they step into externality 
on the ¢erra firma of reliable Perception, he is carried thither at 
a leap upon the back of a chimera. The advantage, so far, ap- 
pears to us entirely on Mr. Bailey’s side. Only, we cannot think 
him right in attaching the indispensable perceptive function to 
the simple visual susceptibility. It is to the eyes as moveable 
organs that it belongs; and were it not for association thus 
established with the muscular system, we believe with Berkeley 
that sight would no more give us externality than smell. Not, 
however, that there is any magic in the “ muscular sensations,” 
fring them an exceptional power to do this great thing for us. 

fere the muscles insensible as ropes, they would retain, we 
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believe, their distinction, so long as they differ from all our 
mere senses, in obeying the prior signals of our will, and intro- 
ducing our inner causality into collision with outward obstruc- 
tion. In that experience, we believe, lies the birth-point of our 
objective perceptions and our subjective self-consciousness; in- 
cluding both the Mathematical antithesis of Aere and there, 
and the Dynamical antithesis of owr own Power and Power other 
than our own. With Mr. Mill we deem vision by itself incom- 
petent to give this report. With Mr. Bailey, we accept the 
report as a revelation when we get it; and regard it as altogether 
beyond the resources of sensation, and needing description as a 
cognitive Perception.* 

To follow the vestiges of our author’s idealism through 
certain characteristics of his logic would involve too many 
technicalities, and too deep a plunge into the recesses of the 
Nominalist controversy. He naturally dislikes the language of 
classification, invented in a very different school; and, refusing 
to use it in defining the business of a predication, treats every 
proposition as declaring simply a co-existence of attributes; 
thus interpreting both subject and predicate in their intension 
rather than their extension, and giving the counter-development 
to the quantitative methods of Mr. De Morgan and Dr. Boole. 
If we are at liberty to sacrifice pyschological truth to the exi- 
gencies of a calculus of deduction, either principle is adequate to 
its end, though the advantage practically lies with the mathema- 
ticians. But on both sides the unfortunate copula seems to us to 
be put upon the rack and made to say what it does not mean; 
and the simple fact to be overlooked, that we naturally construe 
the subject of a proposition in its extension, and the predicate 
(which therefore may be an adjective) in its intension: so that 
neither co-existence of attributes nor equation of groups corre- 
pond with the living processes of thought and language. But 
on this special field we must not enter. 

It is the instinct of idealism, whithersoever it turns, to trans- 
late objective terms and conceptions into subjective, and to draw 
all reality and meaning into the inward life. To this we attri- 
bute the characteristic prominence given, in Mr. Mill’s Moral 


* How difficult it is, on Mr. Mill’s principles, to deal with our objective belief, 
is evident on examining his account of the notions “ Substance” and “ Quality.” 
In order to step on to these notions, he avails himself of the idea of Cause. 
“Quality”—hidden Cause of Sensation: “ Substance”’—hidden Cause of quali- 
ties. It is therefore in obedience to the exigencies of the Causal idea, that we are 
carried in thought behind phenomena, and set down on the ontological field. Yet, 
when Mr. Mill comes to expound this idea, he denies to it any but a phenomenal 
meaning: “When, in the course of this inquiry, I speak of the cause of any phe- 
nomenon, I do not mean a cause which is not itself a phenomenon” (Logic, i. p. 
358). To work this same idea both ways,—now to get up our entities, and then 
to knock them down,—is surely making either too much or too little of it. 
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doctrine, to self-formation and individuality. The frequen 
with which he recurs to this topic, and the earnestness wit 
which he speaks of it, show how high it ranks in his estimate. 
It is, indeed, the great province of Ethics which he would recover 
from the neglect of previous utilitarians. Paley, he admits, 
looks too exclusively “ to the objective consequences of actions, 
and omits the subjective ; attends to the effects on our outward 
condition and that of other people too much, to those on our 
internal sources of happiness or unhappiness too little” (vol. i. 
p- 151). And of Bentham’s theory it is still more strongly said 
that 

“Tt will do nothing for the conduct of the individual, beyond pre- 
scribing some of the more obvious dictates of worldly prudence, and 
outward probity and beneficence. There is no need to expatiate on 
the deficiencies of a system of ethics which does not pretend to aid indi- 
viduals in the formation of their own character ; which recognises no 
such wish as that of self-culture, we may even say no such power, as 
existing in human nature ; and if it did recognise, could furnish little 
assistance to that great duty, because it overlooks the existence of 
about half of the whole number of mental feelings which human beings 
are capable of, including all those of which the direct objects are states 
of their own mind. 

Morality consists of two parts, One of these is self-education ; 
the training, by the human being himself, of his affections and will. 
That department is a blank in Bentham’s system. The other and 
co-equal part, the regulation of his outward actions, must be altogether 
halting and imperfect without the first : for how can we judge in what 
manner many an action will affect even the worldly interests of our- 
selves and others, unless we take in, as part of the question, its in- 
fluence on the regulation of our, or their, affections and desires ?” (vol. i. 
p. 363.) 

This is well and wisely said: and it greatly narrows the 
ground of difference between the opposite schools of ethics. Only 
secure at the outset a perfect programme of human nature; take 
into account all its aims and affections, including its aspirations 
after “ ideal ends ;” accept these, ranged on their own scale of 
intensity and self-estimation, as given facts; let the whole pic- 
ture, once drawn by thorough psychological survey, stand as 
true for humanity and unimpeachable by the defects of indivi- 
duals ;—and, under such conditions, Butler himself will consent 
to your computing your code on “the Greatest-Happiness prin- 
ciple.” For, evidently, the “greatest happiness” of a nature 
which has moral affections to begin with, aims at perfection and 
ideas of it which it feels to be authoritative,—will be very dif- 
ferent from that of a nature simply sentient, and having as yet 
to determine itself hither or thither by the relish of its pleasures 
and the repulsion of its pains. Each propensity, separately, 
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brings us satisfaction when it gains its end: but if we are so 
constituted that, taken out of a certain order and proportion 
among the rest, that satisfaction is again spoiled; if the same is 
true of all in turn, so that for the whole series there is an ideal 
law, the dislocation of which is the wreck of our inward peace; 
if, further, there is inherent in this misery the special conscious- 
ness that it is what we have no right to incur,—then you can 
settle the due order of life by the rule of “ happiness,” should it 
so please you; for this rule is itself but the expression of a prior 
scale of natural excellence and authority. All inward right- 
ness involving satisfaction, the satisfaction may be used as its 
sign. Only, unfortunately, the sign cannot well be made ap- 
parent, except to those who already know the thing signified. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great part which this “ Self- 
perfecting” by an inward ideal plays in our author’s ethics, and 
its value as a formula for completing,—we should rather say, 
relinquishing,—the utilitarian theory, we find a difficulty in so 
combining his expositions of it as to settle it on any philoso- 
phical basis. In the passage just cited, it is described as cover- 
ing one half of the whole ground of morality. Morality is, how- 
ever, in all cases but a means to an end (Logic, p. 385), and that 
end is declared to be happiness. Mr. Mill accordingly points out, 
as will have been observed, that, without studying the effects of 
our conduct on our own characters, we cannot compute even its 
external influence on the affairs of ourselves and others. Here 
the self-training is vindicated on the genuine utilitarian ground 
that, without it, there will be an omitted class of consequences. 
We must take care of our affections and will, as being import- 
ant to the interests of ourselves and others: and this particular 
position, as not an end in themselves, but an instrument of some- 
thing ulterior, is essential to make the care of them a moral act. 
Yet elsewhere our author lifts this self-formation out of all sub- 
sidiary relations, and complains of Bentham that 
“ Man is never recognised by him as a being capable of pursuing 
spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for tts own sake, the con- 
formity of his own character to his standard of excellence, without 
hope of good or fear of evil from other source than ‘his own inward 
consciousness” (vol. i, p. 359). 

‘What is that to me?” Bentham would reply: “did you 
not say that all morality is directed to an end beyond it? Ifthis 
pursuit of yours is good on its own account, it does not belong 
to morality; and it is no imputation on me, as a moralist, that 
Isay nothing about it. Aman may make it his end to conform 
to his own standard of excellence: so much the worse for him 
if the standard is a bad one, talk as he may of spiritual per- 
fection.” And in truth Mr. Mill himself elsewhere expressly 
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treats as wn-moral and purely esthetical this realisation of in- 
ward harmony, this conformity with ideal laws; and pronounces 
it sentimental “to set this aspect of actions above the moral,” 
which looks to their consequences : 


“Every human action,” he observes, “has three aspects: its moral 
aspect, or that of its right and wrong ; its esthetic aspect, or that of its 
beauty ; its sympathetic aspect, or that of its loveableness. The first 
addresses itself to our reason and conscience ; the second to our imagi- 
nation ; the third to our human fellow-feeling. According to the first, 
we approve or disapprove ; according to the second, we admire or des- 
pise ; according to the third, we love, pity, or dislike. The morality 
of an action depends on its foreseeable consequences ; its beauty, and 
its loveableness, or the reverse, depend on the qualities which it is evi- 
dence of. Thus a lie is wrong, because its effect is to mislead, and 
because it tends to destroy the confidence of man in man; it is also 
mean, because it is cowardly—because it proceeds from not daring to 
face the consequences of telling the truth—or at best is evidence of 
want of that power to compass our ends by straightforward means, 
which is conceived as properly belonging to every person not deficient 
in energy or in understanding. The action of Brutus in sentencing 
his son was right, because it was executing a law essential to the free- 
dom of his country, against persons of whose guilt there was no doubt : 
it was admirable, because it evinced a rare degree of patriotism, cour- 
age, and self-control : but there was nothing loveable ; it affords either 
no presumption in regard to loveable qualities, or a presumption of 
their deficiency. If one of the sons had engaged in the conspiracy 
from affection for the other, his action would have been loveable, 
though neither moral nor admirable. It is not possible for any so- 
phistry to confound these three modes of viewing an action ; but it is 
very possible to adhere to one of them exclusively, and lose sight of 
the rest. Sentimentality consists in setting the last two ofthe three 
above the first ; the error of moralists in general, and of Bentham, is 
to sink the two latter entirely” (vol. vi. p. 387). 


If this distinction is good in our criticism of others, it will 
apply no less to our owncase. And surely if there be any form 
of our personal energy which belongs to the second head, and 
takes shape from the “imagination” of ethical “beauty,” it is 
the self-approximation to an ideal standard “on its own ac- 
count.” In proportion as the aim fo de gains upon the intent 
to do, does “sentimentality,” as above defined, take place of 
“morals.” With what consistency, then, can Bentham’s dis- 
regard of this aim be treated as a curtailment of morality by 
full half its whole amount? It seems to us that, in our author’s 
scheme, this aspiration aftef an inward perfection floats about 
without settling in its proper place. It is as if he felt it 
more than utilitarian, and so let it have an ideal end ofits own; 
yet also more than esthetic, and so charged it with the half of 
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human morals. It is the old problem of the «addv and the 
aya0ov,—difficult to Plato, impossible to Bentham.* 

In truth, there is nothing in the utilitarian theory, however 
enlarged, for this self-formation to rest upon, beyond the exi- 
gencies of our obligations to our fellow-men. Why should a 
man mould himself under the pressure of “a vague feeling and 
inexplicable internal conviction” ? (p. 385.) Is it to escape the 
uneasiness of disappointed aspiration? This can be done by 

rseveringly neglecting the aspiration far more effectually than 
- realising it, and so advancing it to an ulterior stage. Be- 
sides, if this were all, what else would the pursuit be but the 
indulgence of a spiritual luxury,—the highest refinement of 
egoism? Imprisoned within the circle of myself, conscious 
indeed of differences among my affections, but not warranted 
in treating them as significant of any thing, I am constituted 
of mere subjective emotions: I can but spin around my own 
centre, and whether on this axis of preference or on that, I 
equally fulfil my law of being. Plant me alone amid a desert 
of negation, with susceptibilities that are the index of nothing, 
and powers in communion with nothing; and whatever ferment 
of elements there may be within me,—storms of broken equili- 
brium and harmonies of returning calm,—they can but consti- 
tute some form of taste and prudence, and can never make a 
duty: there is no rule of higher and lower that could be pro- 
nounced valid for any second nature that should enter on 
the vacant field. One half of self,—if it be only self,—cannot 
claim the worship of the other,—any more than a ventriloquist 
can learn any thing from his two-voiced dialogue, or a single 
actor can play outa real drama by change of dress. For obliga- 
tion we must have an authority,—for admiration, a beauty,—for 
reverence, a goodness,—beyond self and higher than self: and 
unless we may accept our subjective apprehensions of spiritual 
excellence as significant of objective realities, and look upon 
our “ideal ends” as the openings on us of a purer Will and the 
communion of a supreme Perfection, we do not see how they can 
ever be more than the phantasms of a vision or lend us any 


* Mr. Mill’s distinctions are usually taken with so much precision, that we 
hardly venture to confess our imperfect satisfaction with his account of the Moral 
as Causative of “ foreseeable consequences ;” and of the Aisthetic and Loveable as 
Expressive of inner “ qualities.” All three, we should say, are equally Expressive; 
and the essence of their effect upon us lies in what they severally express. The 
Moral expresses preference among springs of voluntary conduct : the Aisthetic, in- 
ward harmony or force, involuntary as well as voluntary: the Loveable, paramount 
affectionateness, moral or not. It seems to us'quite arbitrary to say that our Ap- 
probation is characterised by looking away from the principle and down to the 
consequences of action. We should say, its sympathy goes right up to the spi- 
ritual source within the character, just as much as in the cases of Admiration and 
Affection. 
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wing effectual against our own weight. Mr. Mill himself re- 
marks, in concurrence with Mr. Grote, the fact that, in its pri- 
mitive form, the sense of obligation is exclusively of the personal 
kind. “Personal feelings either towards the gods, the King, or 
some near and known individual, fill the whole of a man’s bosom ; 
out of them arise all the motives to beneficence, and all the 
internal restraints upon violence, antipathy, and rapacity: and 
special communion, as well as special solemnities, are essential 
to their existence” (vol. ii. p. 321). Is this so certainly a mere 
puerility of early society, doomed to be advantageously replaced 
by “the Impersonal authority of the Laws”? or is it only the 
most elementary expression of an ineffaceable feature in our 
nature? and do “the Laws” themselves perhaps prevail not 
as “impersonal” and abstract, but as representing the higher 
personality of the Nation, represented through the living voice 
of assembled dikasts? and does conscience itself speak in more 
solemn tone in proportion as it seems to reveal a Will greater 
than opinion and auguster than our own? And is it not then 
possible that we may yet return, with glorified interpretation, 
to that early stage, and by re-translating duties into personal 
relations between the Human and the Divine, restore to them 
the living power of affection and fidelity ? 

The subjective principle of our author’s philosophy pervades 
his literary code; and very characteristically appears in an at- 
tempt, highly ingenious and suggestive, to answer the untiring 
question, “ What is poetry ?” He replies, [é is the spontaneous 
expression of feeling; and all thoughts and words which pour 
out feeling, not for influence on others, but as in soliloquy, are 
in their essence poetry: and the poetic minds are those whose 
thoughts are linked by feelings, and determined into existence 
by the laws of emotion. Mr. Mill’s poet must be all loneliness 
and intensity,—a kind of spiritual firework going off of itself in 
infinite night. So isolating a definition would in no case apply 
to other than lyric poetry ; and our author has the courageous 
consistency to adopt the limitation, and to consider the drama 
and the epic redeemed from prose only by the intermixture of 
lyrical elements. Did we even accept this startling restriction, 
the theory, we think, makes far too much of mere quantity of 
sensibility ; which is often strongly marked in minds eminently 
unpoetical. But above all it is any thing rather than solitary, 
self-evolved feeling that constitutes the poet. He more than 
any goes forth out of himself, and mingles his very being with 
the nature and humanity around him; entering into their essence 
by humbling his own, and directing on them the idealising 
glance which looks in at their eyes and reads their heart. He 
lives, not to express himself, but to interpret the world, and 
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become the vocal organ of the silent universe and the dumb 
souls of men. 

The excessive appreciation of “individuality” which was no- 
ticed in a recent review of our author’s treatise on “ Liberty,” 
belongs to the same general tendency. His sympathies,—unless 
in the form of pity,—scarcely seem to touch the common level 
of human life, or to acknowledge any vital connection with the 
general faith and conscience. His fears, his despondencies, his 
precautions, all look towards the social sentiment, in whose con- 
servative moral elements he sees little else than the joint-stock 
opinions of mediocrity and vulgarity; and his hopes somewhat 
languidly and scantily fly to eminent and exceptional personali- 
ties who can see over the heads of the crowd. The old Pagan 
trust in “wisdom,” with pathetic or supercilious gaze on all 
below, re-appears in him: and “thinkers,”—* great thinkers,”— 
step forth so often upon his page, and conduct their mission 
with so much pomp, that the mother-wit of modest readers 
grows quite ashamed and blushes to the eyes. When, for in- 
stance, the announcement is made that it “is becoming more 
and more the grand effort of all minds of any power, which 
embark in literature,”—* to have something to say’ (vol. i. p. 
240), homely people, who never made “ the grand effort,” know 
at once that they have not “minds of any power,” and natu- 
rally shrink before the knitted brows of such self-elaboration. 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, will have felt a cer- 
tain surprise and incredulity at finding Mr. Mill classed with 
** Idealists.” The term seems to contradict some of his best- 
marked tendencies, and not at all to hit the kind of influence 
which his writings have exercised. Had we classed him with 
“ Materialists,”* we should probably have been thought nearer 
the mark, And the truth is (for we must qualify a strong as- 
sertion by a yet stronger), he is both, and presents, in different. 
parts of his doctrine, two opposite sides, which often practically 
co-exist, whether or not they are philosophically coherent. On 
the one hand, we have found him resolving all our knowledge, 
** both materials and sources,” into Se/f-knowledge ; denying any 
cognitive access to either qualities or bodies external tous; and 
shutting us up with our own sensations, ideas, and emotions. 

* The word “ Materialism,” it should be observed, stands, with a different 
range of meaning, in two distinct antitheses. As opposed to Immaterialism, it is 
concerned with the question of the Mind’s ultimate substance, and denotes the 
opinion that the Mental Phenomena are referable to the same substance which 
manifests the Physical ; not to a different one, as the Immaterialist contends. 
As opposed to Idealism, the word is concerned with another question, viz. the 
equal or unequal originality and trustworthiness of our Subjective and magectire 
knowledge. To hold the balance even between them is Dualism: to resolve the 


latter into the former is Idealism: to resolve the former into the latter is Mate- 
rialism, It is in this last sense alone that we have to do with the word. 
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But on the other hand, though we know nothing but the phe- 
nomena of ourselves, we are nothing but phenomena of the 
world: the boast is vain of any thing original in the mind: the 
sensations from which all within us begins are the results of 
** outward experience:” the pretended a-priori ideas turn out 
a-posteriori residues: the volitions that set up as spontaneities 
are necessary effects of antecedents earlier than we: the truths 
we seem to win by pure deductive intelligence are but interpre- 
tations of physical induction: and the characters we think our 
own are but subservient copies of the influences around us. 
Our author’s whole picture of man exhibits him as a natural 
product, shaped by the scene on which he is cast; and he rejects 
every theory without exception which has been set up, in psych- 
ology, in logic, in morals, to vindicate the autonomy of human 
reason and conscience. And thus we are landed.in this singular 
result: our only sphere of cognisable reality is subjective: and 
that is generated from an objective world which we have no 
reason to believe exists. In our author’s theory of cognition, 
the non-ego disappears in the ego; in his theory of being, the 
ego lapses back into the non-ego. Idealist in the former, he is 
Materialist in the latter. ; 
This subjection of man to physical nature exhibits itself in 
a Sensational pyschology; which, while condemning Condillac’s 
simplification of Locke as mere verbal generalisation, does but 
stretch the same materials upon a different loom, and weave the 
whole web of our mental life out of the data of sense. The 
nearer we are to sensation, the less room is there for error and 
uncertainty: as we recede from it into abstractions of the under- 
standing and ideas of reason, the tenure of our truths is more 
precarious: and consciousness, however entitled to be believed 
about tactual and ocular impressions, is to be distrusted in all 
reports which decline to go back thither for authentication. In 
spite of Mr. Mill’s denying us all legitimate access to an ex- 
ternal world, no one allows so little that is original to the mind 
itself, or places so little reliance on what there is. That a belief 
should be provided for in the mind’s own constitution, and be 
inseparable from the very action ofits faculties, is an idea which 
he resents like an affront; if it be so, it is a sheer tyranny of 
nature: there may be no help for it; he may be compelled to 
believe ; but he will do it under protest, and declare that he 
has no ground for it, and would escape if he could. 


“ T am aware,” he says, ‘‘ that to ask for evidence of a proposition 
which we are supposed to believe instinctively, is to expose oneself to 
the charge of rejecting the authority of the human faculties ; which of 
course no one can consistently do, since the human faculties are all 
which any one has to judge by ; and inasmuch as the meaning of the 
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word ‘evidence’ is supposed to be, something which when laid before 
the mind induces it to believe, to demand evidence when the belief is 
ensured by the mind’s own laws is supposed to be appealing to the 
intellect against the intellect. But this, I apprehend, is a misunder- 
standing of the nature of evidence. By evidence is not meant any 
thing and every thing which produces belief. There are many things 
which generate belief besides evidence. A mere strong association of 
ideas often causes a belief so intense as to be unshakable by experience 
or argument. Evidence is not that which the mind does or must yield 
to, but that which it ought to yield to, namely, that, by yielding to 
which, its beliefis kept conformable to fact. There is no appeal from 
the human faculties generally, but there is an appeal from one faculty 
to another ; from the judging faculty, to those which take cognisance 
of fact, the faculties of sense and consciousness. To say that belief suf- 
fices for its own justification, is making opinion the test of opinion ; it 
is denying the existence of any outward standard, the conformity of an 
opinion to which constitutes its truth. We call one mode of forming 
opinions right, and another wrong, because the one does, and the other 
does not, tend to make the opinion agree with fact—to make people be- 
lieve what really is, and expect what really will be. Now a mere dispo- 
sition to believe, even if supposed instinctive, is no guarantee for the 
truth ofthe thing believed. If, indeed, the belief ever amounted to an 
irresistible necessity, there would then be no use in appealing from it, 
because there would be no possibility of altering it. But even then 
the truth of the belief would not follow ; it would only follow that man- 
kind were under a permanent necessity of believing what might pos- 
sibly not be true ; just as they were under a temporary necessity (quite 
as irresistible while it lasts) of believing that the heavens moved and the 
earth stood still” (Logic, vol. ii. p. 94). 

The case of supposed intuitive belief which is here in the 
author’s contemplation is the so-called “ principle of Causality,” 
—the maxim that “every phenomenon must have a cause.” 
Were we discussing this particular axiom, we should present it 
under another form,—“ every phenomenon is a manifestation of 
power,” in order to save it from being confounded with a very 
different, and by no means self-evident, proposition,—“ every 
phenomenon has the same constant phenomenal antecedent :” and 
should protest against identifying the empirical expectation of 
“uniformity among natural successions” with the necessary be- 
lief in “ Universal Causation.” The first, involving a question 
of mere order among perceptible events, Mr. Mill is entitled to 
call “ a fact in external nature,” and to regard as waiting upon 
“evidence :” it is for the latter alone that axiomatic authority 
can justly be claimed. We have quoted the passage, however, 
with no view to this special instance, but solely to illustrate our 
author’s treatment of “ intuitive and necessary beliefs.” We 
can thoroughly understand his reluctance to concede their ex- 
istence, his precautions against installing mere prejudice and 
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mental limitation into the honours of first principles, his scepti- 
cism of a pretension which has certainly been grossly abused. 
But when he says outright, that a-priori beliefs, really inherent 
in the mind, are totally unworthy of trust, however imperi- 
ously they may compel submission ; and when he casts about for 
some appeal against them,—either from thought to “ fact,” or 
from faculty to faculty,—he seems to us to lose all his logical 
bearings, and forget the base which he had measured with so 
much care. What security can there be for any truth,—of 
“ fact” or of thought,—a posteriori or a priori,—if the positive 
and primary affirmations of our mental nature may be suspected 
of making fools of us? The assumption of unveracity, once 
made, cannot arbitrarily stop with the province which Mr. Mill 
wishes to discredit. He himself also must, somewhere or other, 
come to an end of his “ evidence” and “ proof,” and be landed 
on principles noé derivative, but primary: and then he must 
either accept their coercion “ because there is no use in appeal- 
ing from it,” or unconditionally rely on them as the report of 
truthful faculties; and in either case is on the same footing 
with his a-priori neighbour. Be the “ proof” what it may 
which authenticates the belief, it is the faculty which, in the 
last resort, authenticates the proof. And whither, in the sup- 
posed cases of intuitive belief, does Mr. Mill contemplate carry- 
ing the appeal? He expresses this in two ways: (1) objectively ; 
he would bring the belief to an “ outward standard,” to the 
test of “fact,” ‘“ experience,” “ external nature:” (2) subjec- 
tively; he would remove the trial from one faculty to another, 
from the “ judging” faculty to “ sense and consciousness.” 
But, as to the first, have we not been already taught that we 
know nothing external to ourselves? and even were it other- 
wise, the knowledge would have no other voucher than the in- 
stinctive apprehensions on which we are discouraged from rely- 
ing. And as to the second statement, we have to ask, how are 
we to settle which, of a plurality of faculties, sits in the higher 
court? and by what title especially sense and consciousness 
are set in the chief seat, yet both of them debarred from “ judg- 
ing” any thing, and restricted to the reporting of our sensations 
and ideas as inward “ facts’? If not qualified to “judge,” 
how can they revise “judgments”? And if they are qualified, 
then their testimony must be accepted, with all that it carries 
in it,—the counter-realities of object and subject, and the very 
principle of causality inseparable from their discovery. B 

denying Perception as distinguished from Sensation, Mr. Mill 
himself incapacitates “ sense” for bearing witness to any thing 
but the sensations within us: how then can he appeal to it for 
a verdict on a maxim claiming to be valid for the universe ? 
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He treats every thing external,—all body and all qualities,—as 
mentally feigned to serve as “unknown causes” of our sensa- 
tions: but if the objective world is just an hypothesis invented 
to satisfy “ the principle of causality,” how can he appeal to it 
to pronounce sentence on that principle itself? He either dis- 
believes or believes this objective world. Does he disbelieve it, 
on the ground that all our knowledge is subjective? then his 
“outward standard” for testing the causal principle is non-exist- 
ent. Does he believe it? then he does so on the strength of this 
causal principle itself, and, in accepting the hypothesis, grants 
the paramount necessity of “unknown causes” for known phe- 
nomena. 

The dominance of Sensation in Psychology is naturally fol- 
lowed by the dominance of Induction in Logic, Accordingly, 
our author’s whole treatment of this subject carries out his cru- 
sade against “the a-priorities,” and his thorough-going deter- 
mination to hunt down all general propositions into elementary 
concrete facts, All his characteristic opinions respecting the 
process of reasoning are of the same type and tendency: that 

-we draw inferences from particulars to particulars without pass- 
ing through any generalisation; that the deductive procedure 
has no cogency of proof, but is simply an interpretation of our 
notes of prior inductions; that the syllogism involves a petitio 
principii ; that geometrical demonstration is only a carrying out 
of false physical measurements. These doctrines, though de- 
riving fresh strength from Mr. Mill's powerful advocacy, are 
not new; and they are among the standing marks of what is 
called ‘the empirical philosophy.” They depend for the most 
part on a peculiar view of abstraction, generalisation, and nam- 
ing, which would require us, were we to discuss it, to drag our 
readers into the innermost recesses of psychology. One remark 
only will we make in regard to our alleged inference from par- 
ticulars to particulars, without use of any intermediate gene- 
ralisation. All advance to new truth implies the cooperation 
of two conditions: viz. certain objective data or facts, as material 
for the mental action; and a certain subjective mode of dealing 
with these data,—a law of the mind’s action upon them. To 
the first we necessarily attend, and we consciously realise them, 
thinking distinctly both of the known thing from which we start, 
and of the previously unknown on which we are landed. But 
the other, being the mere form of our own life for the moment, 
takes effect of itself without asking leave of our self-conscious- 
ness: it is not reflected on, because it is itself our reflective act. 
All, therefore, that we need explicitly state to ourselves, and set 
forth as the “ evidence,”—or external inducement,—of a parti- 

cular conclusion, is the particular datum which moved us to draw 
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it: and for your belief that you are mortal you adduce sufficient 
reason when you say,—the people I have known and heard of 
have been mortal. But this would not act upon you as a reason 
at all, were it not a law of your mind to proceed, on sufficient 
hint from particular cases, to the idea of a kind,—in the present 
instance, human kind,—in which the same attribute inheres all 
through. It is only because you are an individual “ of a certain 
description” (as Mr. Mill has it),—an example of the kind,—that 
you know yourself to be mortal. If, therefore, the latent con- 
dition of the process is to be laid bare, if the implicit principle of 
the reasoning is to be made explicit (and without this there is no 
psychological analysis at all), it is indispensable to state the ge- 
neral mental law in virtue of which particular data conduct us 
to a particular conclusion. That we do not make the universal 
proposition an object of thought and visible step to our inference 
(e.g. “all men are mortal,” as proving that “ we are mortal ”) is 
no justification of its expulsion from the logical analysis; the 
very object of which is, not to state the “ evidence,” but to go 
behind the evidence, in reasoning,—not to be content with the 
objective conditions of the process, but explicitly to give the 
subjective too. From a similar limitation of his view to the 
objective side of reasoning, and an oversight of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between what the mind has év dvvawes and what it has 
ev évepryeta, Mr. Mill has laid, as we think, an unreasonable stress 
on the charge of petitio principii against the syllogism. The 
Aristotelians at all events have an easy retort. If there is no 
deduction without petitio principii, there is no induction without 
concluding a particulari ad universale: and all our reasoning, of 
either kind, is in violation of logical rules. There is nothing in 
this paradox that will frighten us, when once we apprehend the 
true nature and limits of logical rules. It is evident that we 
could never make a step in reasoning, if we only reasoned; if 
we neither add any thing to our premises ab extra, nor draw any 
thing ad intra, that was not comprised in them before, no new 
thing ever can appear. So long as the mind itself is allowed to 
contribute nothing, out of its own modes of activity, to the en- 
largement or the evolution of the data, these data of themselves, 
objectively measured, will lie still for ever and yield nothing: 
and it is the mutual play of comprehension and extension, the 
metaphysical postulate of causation, and the idea of the unity of 
kinds, that put the dead materials in motion, and elicit a living 
advance. 

If, in his aim to supplement Bentham, our author yielded to 
an idealistic impulse, he remained true, in what he retained from 
the great utilitarian, to the materialistic tendencies of the school. 
The inward side of ethics is made, in every aspect, dependent 
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on the outward. Do we ask what determines the moral quality 
of actions? we are referred, not to their spring, but to their 
consequences. Do we inquire how we come by our moral 
sentiments? by contagion, we are told, of other people’s appro- 
bation and disapprobation, not by any self-reflective judgments 
of our own. Do we seek for the adequate sources of a man’s 
guilt or goodness ? we are presented with an enumeration of the 
external. conditions which made his character, like his health, 
just what it is. Instead of the self-formation,—the evolution 
from within towards an unrealised type of perfection, —we have 
man treated as a natural product, moulded by surrounding 
pressures on his sentient susceptibilities. There can be no doubt 
about the decisive preponderance of this latter view in our au- 
thor’s writings. Though he is willing for a moment to borrow 
a light from the subjective doctrine, and find something genial 
in its glow, he resolves it in the end into an illusory brilliancy,— 
the mirage of a mental atmosphere charged with earthly vapours 
and disturbed with accidental refractions. Though he recog- 
nises the fact expressed by the words ‘ Conscience,” ‘ Moral 
Rectitude,” “ Principle,” and insists on its importance in human 
nature, he allows it only actual force (such as any superstition 
might win), not ethical authority ; and, with James Mill, psycho- 
logically deduces it, with the aid of Hartley’s law of transference, 
from the original datum of self-love. These apparent concessions 
constitute but the semblance of approximation between the two 
doctrines: it has never been about the fact of a moral conscious- 
ness that they differ, but about its value ; and distrust of it is 
equally produced by its denial and by its disparagement. If it 
is nothing but a compendium of borrowed prejudices and in- 
terested preferences, all starting from egoistic pleasures, but 
by chemical combination wrought into a passion that forgets its 
birth, and now lords it over others with its “ ipse-dixitism,” it is 
idle to make a merit of acknowledging such a “ spring of action” 
as this, and to imagine that, by doing so, human nature is pre- 
sented in a more respectable light. Mr. Mill repeatedly pro- 
tests against the common identification of the utilitarian scheme 
with the “selfish theory ;” on the ground that the former, in 
determining the morality of actions, ‘takes into account the con- 
sequent pleasures and pains to other people as well as to the 
agent. It certainly does so actually in Bentham’s hands; and 
might do so legitimately under any philosophy which established 
an ‘obligation other than prudential to consult for the happiness 
of others. This, however, is precisely what Bentham does not 
and for want of it, the unselfish superstructure of his system 
simply imposed, without any logical cohesion, upon a com- 
aes selfish base. By speaking of pain and pleasure as if 
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they were objective and impersonal quantities, carrying values 
irrespective of their individual appropriation, he slips into the 
delusive facility of treating the agent’s happiness and that of 
others as interchangeable and homogeneous magnitudes in every 
problem. But in proving his first principle,—the exclusive go- 
vernance of human life by pain and pleasure,—he rests entirely 
on the paramount value to each man of his own pleasures, and 
the impossibility that, without this element, life could be de- 
sirable to him at all. Nor was Bentham at all inclined, in his 
doctrine of human nature, at any time to think that the ques- 
tion of meum and tuum made no difference in the value of a 
pleasure. “ Think not,” he said, “ that a man will so much as 
lift up his little finger on your behalf, unless he sees his advan- 
tage in it!” From his premises as they stand no rule of life can 
be consistently deduced, but the selfish one that the agent must 
be determined by a regard to his own happiness; including, of 
course, the portion of it that may be wrapped up with the hap- 
piness of other people. Bentham’s own benevolence of disposi- 
tion easily carried him over from this narrow rule to that of the 
greatest happiness of all persons concerned. But even his dis- 
ciples have felt it to be one of the greatest /acune of his system, 
that no scientific proof identified the ‘happiness of all con- 
cerned,” which was his rule, with the “ happiness of the agent,” 
which was his principle. It was only in so far as he was incon- 
sequential that he emerged from the limits of the selfish system. 
The defect which he left has been carefully supplied in more 
recent developments of the doctrine,—especially by James Mill 
and Mr. Austin. The principle, however, resorted to for the 
purpose, involves and allows no departure from the selfish basis. 
It simply avails itself of association and interdependence, to ex- 
tend the sphere of our personal happiness so as to include among 
its conditions the happiness of others. It justifies benevolence 
on the ground of self-love,—disinterestedness, as the ultimate 
fruit of interest. We are far from denying the importance of 
establishing the real harmony between the prudential and the 
social principles in our nature, or from doubting that a real ad- 
vance towards this end is made good by the method so skilfully 
applied. But, after all, it leaves the ‘ pleasure to one’s self” as 
the actual spring, and the legitimating ground of every volition ; 
it makes the claims of other’s good contingent on its identifica- 
tion with our own; it recommends self-denial on the plea of self- 
indulgence: and thus never really crosses the boundary which 
separates interests from obligations, but simply pushing forward 
the lines of prudence till they enclose the whole ethical field, 
adopts the symbols and landmarks of duty, with an altered sig- 
nificance. We must honestly say, that this sort of recognition 
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of others’ happiness, as “ cause of pleasure to ourselves,” seems 
to us still to lie within the limits of the “ selfish system:” by 
which we understand, the doctrine that the idea of pleasure to 
oneself is the mainspring that cannot, and need not, be ab- 
sent from any act of the human will. And though this “theory 
of motives” appears in literature and life much more extensively 
than any systematic notions on morals, it has undeniably co- 
existed with the utilitarian doctrine in all the great representa- 
tives of the school. In the pages of Bentham and James Mill, 
the two theories advance, hand in hand, to the assault on ‘‘ the 
ordinary morality.” Why, then, if Professors Sedgwick and 
Whewell choose to attempt a joint repulse of them, should this 
be rebuked as either stupid or dishonourable championship ? 
There seems to be something irresistibly irritating to the 
utilitarian mind in the bare mention of an internal principle, 
known to us by self-consciousness, from which a moral theory 
may be developed. Paley cannot resist a quiet sneer at “ the 
Moral Sense man.” Bentham degrades him from the text into 
a foot-note ;—will not have him in the same room, but puts the 
conceited fellow in the closet—and, baiting him there with a 
troop of jeers, makes even that too hot to hold him. James Mill 
considers him only less contemptible than Sir James Macintosh. 
And our author, impatient, it would seem, at having to spend 
pains on such a fool, scarcely listens to him enough to catch his 
thought and answer what he means. He more than once asserts, 
for instance, that “the contest between the morality which ap- 
peals to an external standard, and that which grounds itself on 
internal conviction, is the contest of progressive morality against 
stationary,—of reason and argument against the deification of 
mere opinion and habit” (vol. 11. p. 472). Why so? Why should 
the appeal to a common Conscience in mankind be more egoistic 
and anti-progressive than the appeal to a common Reason? Does 
an author, who has so distinguished himself in Logical psycho- 
logy, and whose writings mark an era in its “ progress,” doubt 
that there is also a Moral psychology, equally exempt from a 
stationary doom? What matters it to the possibilities of develop- 
ment, whether the data for our ethical judgments are found within 
or without,—in a comparison of the springs, or a comparison of 
the results, of action? Take which system you will, you have, 
in fact, to carry your scrutiny into doth spheres. Are you Utili- 
tarian? in spite of your “ external standard,” you have to esti- 
mate “ intention,” “ temptation,” and other inward elements. 
Are you a Moral Consciousness man? the only thing settled 
for you within, is the relative authority of the several Springs 
of Action; and to get at the right act, out of several possible to 
the same spring, you must go out and look at its consequences, 
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like a Benthamite. Of course, if there are no laws of Moral 
consciousness within us, and what we take for such are only 
picked-up opinions without common ground in our humanity, a 
morality appealing to them cannot make scientific advance: not, 
however, because they are internal, but because they are illusory. 
To explode error, on whichever side it lies, is certainly to secure 
progress. But Mr. Mill’s proposition we understand to be, that 
on the ¢ruth of the one or the other of the two schemes it de- 
pends, whether morals are stationary or progressive. Such an 
assertion cannot appear just except to those who fancy the Moral 
Faculty to be, in the creed of its believers, a sort of oracular 
Pythoness seated in the mind, to pronounce categorically on 
every problem brought up for solution. 

In spite, then, of the opposite tendencies coexisting in Mr. 
Mill’s mind, his sympathy with the Subjective methods is not 
strong enough to secure a judicial insight into their real bear- 
ings. He is in the end so completely carried off by the objective 
school, that we doubt whether, if Comte’s influence could have 
preceded that of the elder Mill, any introspective side, any 
psychological faith (at best rather shaky after its first enthu- 
siasm is over), would have appeared at all. Had the two ten- 
dencies found their perfect balance and adjustment in himself, 
his occasional descriptions of them, as manifested in the history 
of philosophy, would have been unimpeachably correct. Yet, 
notwithstanding such outward resemblance to the truth as in- 
tellectual conscientiousness and adequate reading can secure, 
our author's historical illustrations,—when taken from ancient 
or from modern continental philosophy,—almost always affect us 
like a portrait in which the measurements and the features seem 
faithfully laid down, while the essential expression is missed. 
The friendly intimacy, the living communion of thought, is 
wanting between the artist and his subject, ere the picture can 
sveak to you as true. We can illustrate our meaning by only 
one example, selected simply because it broadly generalises the 
relations between the metaphysical and empirical schools, and 
so enables us to dispense with much critical reference to the 
particular philosophers named. 


“Tt has always been indistinctly felt that the doctrine of a-priori 
principles is one and the same doctrine, whether applied to the dv or 
the déov—to the knowledge of truth or to that of duty; that it belongs 
to the same general tendency of thought, to extract from the mind 
itself, without any outward standard, principles and rules of morality, 
and to deem it possible to discover, by mere introspection into our 
minds, the laws of external nature. Both forms of this mode of thought 
attained a brilliant development in Descartes, the real founder of the 
modern anti-inductive school of philosophy. The Cartesian tradition 
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was never lost, being kept alive by direct descent through Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, to Schelling and Hegel; but the speculations of 
Bacon and Locke, and the progress of the experimental sciences, gave 
a long period of predominance to the philosophy of experience ; and 
though many followed out that philosophy into its natural alliances, 
and acknowledged not only observation and experiment as rulers of the 
speculative world, but utility of the practical, others thought that it was 
scientifically possible to separate the two opinions, and professed them- 
selves Baconians in the physical department, remaining Cartesians in 
the moral. It will probably be thought by posterity, to be the principal 
merit of the German metaphysicians of the last and present age, that 
they have proved the impossibility of resting on this middle ground of 
compromise ; and have convinced all thinkers of any force, that if they 
adhere to the doctrine of a-priori principles of morals, they must follow 
Descartes and Hegel in ascribing the same character to the principles 
of physics” (vol. ii. p. 457). 

Now we fully accept the statement here made, that, in all 
consistency, the metaphysical method either goes into both 
worlds,—what is, and what ought to be,—or keeps out of both. 
We further agree, that Descartes found a function for it in 
both, Locke in neither. But who the nameless philosophers 
are that, excluding it from the one, kept it in the other, we are 
quite unable to conjecture: and till we are better informed, we 
remain sceptical of their existence. “Further, we cannot ac- 
knowledge that the metaphysicians in either field ever proposed 
“to discover the laws of nature” “by mere introspection into 
our own minds;” if by this is meant that they wished to dis- 
pense with “observation and experiment,” and to set up as an 
* anti-inductive school.” They always, and without exception, 
so far as we know, found room, within each of the two pro- 
vinces, for both methods,—the a-priori and the a-posteriori ; the 
one being deemed proper for the detection of entities, the other 
for the ascertainment of phenomena and. their laws. When the 
phenomena were mental, the result was Empirical Psychology ; 
when external, Empirical Physics. The two modes of proce- 
dure actually sit side by side, and receive some of their most 
characteristic developments in the “ Ethica” of Spinoza; the psy- 
chological parts of which are as completely empirical as the 
researches of Hobbes, and full of direct and striking anticipa- 
tions of the Mill doctrines themselves. We are not aware that 
any metaphysician, be he ever so “ Coleridgian,” can be named, 
who has supposed that the proper work of induction could be 
achieved by intuition. It was not until the ‘ Baconians” came 
upon the stage and acquired ascendency, that one of the proce- 
dures endeavoured totally to expel the other, and unconditionally 
claim the whole field. The a-priort people never dreamt, in 
regard to their a-posteriori neighbours, of trying the writ of 
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ejectment with which they now find themselves served. The 
only dispute between them was a boundary dispute,— where ex- 
actly, on the ascending slope, the perceptible laws of phenomena 
merged in the logical evolution of necessary being (such as 
space), on the descending. Haunted by the analogy of Geo- 
metry, in which sequences of pure thought seemed to open out 
relations and connections of real existence, the Cartesians un- 
doubtedly pushed the a-priori claim beyond its just limits, and 
attempted conquests with it which it cannot make. And it is 
not unnatural that, in the exultation of victory over them, their 
opponents should meditate dispossessing them of every thing. 
As to the result,—if there be nothing but phenomena, these oppo- 
nents will succeed: otherwise, we suppose, not. But that the 
result, whatever it be, will be sweeping, can be doubted by none. 
The “ middle ground of compromise,” by surrender of the natural 
and reservation of the moral field, is, we think, quite imaginary : 
and, with sincere deference to Mr. Mill’s great authority, we 
doubt whether the position, Teutonically proved untenable to 
“all thinkers of any force,” has ever been taken up by a single 
English writer, or attacked by a single German. Reid, Stew- 
art, Hamilton, Whewell, all put limits on the resources of the 
a-posteriori method: and all carry the same rule of restriction 
into the natural as into the moral sphere; for the most part, 
amid mutual differences, leaving the same fundamental ideas in 
the field of exemption,—Space, Time, Substance, Cause, on the 
one hand; Personality, Moral Obligation, Preferential Freedom, 
on the other. 

The characteristics on which we have ventured to dwell are 
more discernible in the occasional writings before us than in the 
author’s systematic works. Nowhere, however, are they so 
conspicuous as broadly to challenge the eye: like all founda- 
tions, they hold what is above them in the light, but lie hid 
themselves. They have more to do, we believe, with Mr. Mill’s 
marked influence upon his age, with both the fear and the ad- 
miration so strongly directed towards him, than his direct con- 
tributions to Logic and Political Economy. No writer, it is 
probable, was ever more read between the lines: his authorita- 
tive force of intellect, his perfect mastery of his materials, his 
singular neatness of exposition, marked him as a great power in 
the speculative world: but, as usual, the real interest felt was 
not less scientific than moral,—as to the direction in which that 
power would work. A certain air of suppression occasionally 
assumed by Mr. Mill himself, with hints for a revision of the 
existing narrow-minded morals, has increased this tendency. 
This suppressive air is the greatest fault we find in him; it is 
his only illegitimate instrument of power, for it weighs chiefly 
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on the weak: and the shade which it passes across his face is 
sometimes so strong as almost to darken the philosopher into 
the mystagogue. Is the blame of this demeanour thrown on 
the tyranny of society? If that be all, tyranny is better 
broken in a land like ours by conscientious defiance than by 
ambiguous submission and argumentative complaint. It seems 
hardly becoming in an author who has attained the highest rank 
of influence in the intellectual councils of his time, to write as if 
there were something behind which, as a veracious thinker on 
human life and morals, he would like to say, but which, under 
the pitiable bigotry of society, must be reserved for an age that 
does not persecute its benefactors. Such a demeanour appears 
to us the counterpart, among speculative men, of dogmatic self- 
assurance among religious professors: and Pharisaism hurts the 
humanities and the humilities as much in the “Wiser than 
thou,” as in the “ Holier than thou.” Nor is the effect of this 
manner better than its principle. Weak minds, as Mr. Mill 
observes of the theologians, are apt to begin wondering: and 
a manner so provocative of curiosity sets them thinking what 
these terrible secrets can be. Such questions are sure to find 
answerers; and among the busybodies and hangers-on of a 
school a certain cant of initiation arises which fosters every vice 
of the sectarian life. We have not Mr. Mill’s positive faith in 
Discussion as an instrument for the determination of moral con- 
troversies. But still less have we faith in Reserve and super- 
cilious avoidance. 

In taking leave of our author, we repeat our grateful ac- 
knowledgment for most important light and aid from him over 
the whole middle ground of science which he has chiefly made 
his own. Thousands of students, beyond the circle of which he 
is the centre, are indebted to him for the power to think more 
closely and clearly, and the resolve to reach the ultimate ground 
of beliefs too lightly held. His writings are far more than the 
culminating expression of a particular school of thought: they 
are a permanent contribution to the intellectual training of 
the English mind. Could the haunting problems of Being be 
silenced, whilst we only listened to the flow and caught the 
rhythm of Phenomena; could we be content to hear it said that 
they are inaccessible to the human faculties, and not think in 
reply that nevertheless the human faculties may be not inacces- 
sible to them,—no more effectual guidance need be demanded. 
But so long as the laws of “ coexistence and succession” afford 
no refuge from the sense and need of a deeper beauty, right, 
and good, the most searching and exhaustive of scientific intel- 
lects will not persuade men to forego the hope of some higher 
philosophic genius to answer instead of dash their aspirations. 
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